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EARL RUSSELL, 


TTNHAT was a fine summer evening when I last heard Earl Russell speak in 
| public. It was during the debates of last session in the House of Lords 
on the Washington treaty. Earl Kussell wished, of course, that the treaty 
should be broken off, and he wished also to annoy Mr. Gladstone’s ministry 
There was some doubt as to whether the Earl would really go on with his at- 
tack on the United States. Most of his Liberal friends thought it would prove 
a very indiscreet and inconvenient piece of work. Several influential men had 
gone privately to remonstrate with him. I believe an eminent member of the 
Government had gone to his private residence to endeavor to persuade him te 
be discreet. One gentleman who had visited him described him as “ very 
deaf and hardly able to walk, but full of fight.” His attack upon America, put 
off once and again, did, however, come off at last. I never saw the House of 
Lords so crowded as it was that night. Perhaps there was a kind of impres- 
sion that the occasion might probably prove Earl Russell's last grand display 


in public. Perhaps there was some hope of a ministerial crisis. Perhaps 


most of the peers liked to hear America abused. Perhaps some of them liked 
the fun of hearing anybody abused. Anyhow, there was a tremendous crush; 
there was an audience such as it must have delighted the self-conceited old 
hero of the hour to have the chance of addressing. We in the galleries were 
on the tiptoe of expectation. We had not much gratification, however, to re- 
pay us for the endurance of the stifling heat and the crowd. The noble orator 
of the evening had got pretty far into his speech before I knew that he had even 
begun. From first to last I never heard one complete sentence, and I had a 
much more favorable position than most of the general public. I could see a 
short, thiekset, stumpy old man with a gray beard, standing before a table, 
which he occasionally thumped in his oratorical fervor. I could learn that he 
was tracking out in some way the history of England's dealings with America, 
by an occasional word or two which, sent cut with a gust of energy and emo- 
tion, succeeded in reaching my ears. Thus I caught the words “General 
Washington,” and I knew we were going over the earliest transactions with 
the Republic. Earl Russell belongs to that old and formal school which will 
never mention 2 man without his proper title, whatever it may be. Ile never 
speaks of * Fox” and * Burke,” but of “ Mr. Fox” and “ Mr. Burke”; and he 
seldom makes a speech on any subject without introducing the names of these 
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two creat men. From General Washington we came on to General Jackson, 
nnd T could thus trace our progress. Every now and then the speaker, with a 
sudden burst of strength, sent up 2 word to the galleries like a rocket, to let us 
know that something was going on below. At last we heard some very vig- 
orous expressions,—"* audacious claims,” * mendacious claims,” * disgraceful,” 
**impudent,” and so on; and we knew pretty well what topic Earl Russell was 
discussing then. But it was all guesswork with us; no single sentence could 
we follow. I soon gave up the task of trying to hear, and was content to be 
kept au courant of the discourse by the signal of an occasional audible word. 

The speech ended in nothing. ‘The House was relieved when it was over, 
for the trying to hear had become wearisome, and nobody any longer supposed 
that the slightest political importance attached to the performance. It was 
only the case of the superfluous veteran who still lags upon the stage and will 
not leave it without another display. The human mind is eccentric in its asso- 
ciations; and while I sat in that gallery, and my eyes wandered up to the gor- 


geous golden roof and along the rows of those painted windows glowing with 
the efligies of dead kings and queens, and while every now and then the heavy 
half-stillness was broken by the jerk and gasp of some husky word from the 
speaker below, my thoughts went strangely off again and again from the 
ITouse of Lords and the Alabama question and Earl Russell, to an odd, pathet- 
ic, ludicrous exhibition I had seen years before. My mind went back to that 
exhibition, and could not be kept from it. I thought of the farewell benefit 
performance I once saw of a decaying actress who had in her youth and her 
prime been a favorite and brilliant dancer. When she began to lose her pli- 
ancy of limb and softness of outline, she very wisely gave up dancing and tock 
to acting merely, and was a success. The new generation had almost forgot- 
ten that ever she had been a ballet-dancer. But now the years come on her 
too fast for even acting, and she is giving up the stage altogether. An insane 
longing to renew once more her old and original triumphs, or perhaps the 
misjudging advice of friends, impels her to announce that for her farewell ben- 
efit, this last time, she will appear as a dancer, and perform the favorite pas 
which used to be her triumph. Isaw the performance. Of course I had never 
seen the poor woman dance before, but I shall always remember her final ex- 
hibition. She came out, the poor old thing, in her short skirts of @z//e, and her 
wreath, with the fixed smile upon her emaciated old face, and the skinny 
shoulder blades and skeleton chest all bare, and the thin and shaky legs feebly 
trying to move themselves with the old-time vivacity and force. It was the 
ghost of a dance. Ridiculous as it was, Iam glad to say that no one laughed. 
I have heard Grisi in her shrill decay, and listened not so long since to the 
wreck of a voice which five-and-twenty years ago delighted nations from the 
lips of Jenny Lind. But nothing of the kind ever impressed me in the sank 
way as this spectral shadow-dance, except, indeed, Earl Russell’s latest disp L\ 
in the House of Lords. And, as I have said, while assisting at the ove I could 
not keep my mind from wandering back to the other. 

For Earl Russell is indeed a wreck. The old age which he staved off se 
long uppears to have come down upon him suddenly with a crash. It is not 
more than four or five years since I heard him make, at the banquet given in 
London to Mr. Garrison, a speech more energetic and effective in voice and 
manner than I had ever listened to from the same lips before. Then he ap- 
peared to have grown more vigorous under the load of his seventy-five years 


than he was at sixty. But four or five years make a heavy addition when a 
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man has left the threescore and ten far behind him; and if one is surprised 
that Earl Russell at eighty should be so complete a wreck in physical powers, it 
is only because his condition at seventy-five seemed to promise perpetual youth. 
But such an exhibition as his of last session is necessarily painful and ghastly 
to one who recalls the career of the man. For years long enough to make a 
good lifetime, Earl Russell was one of the foremost figures in the history of 
his time. That was a wonderful time, too, through which he lived. Russell 
Was seven or cight years old when George Washington died. He was a pro- 
tégé of Charles James Fox, the great Whig orator, whose memory he holds in 
profound reverence. He visited the camp of the Duke of Wellington in Spain, 
and he visited the first Napoleon in his little empire of Elba. Earl Russell has 
himself given somewhere an account of his conversation with the fallen hero 
of Austerlitz. Napoleon was very curious to know whether his rival, Welling- 
ton, would be able to suit himself to a civil career, and questioned young Rus- 
sell on the subject, when Russell, perhaps for lack of anything better to answer, 
mide some remark about the difficulty a great soldier must have in renoune- 
ing wholly the brave squares of war. Napoleon shrugged his shoulders and 
said sadly, fervently, “Ah, it is a noble game, war—a splendid occupation!” 
Both the speakers, however, were too early with their speculations. The Duke 
of Wellington had yet one other campaign to make before sheathing his sword 
and submitting himself to the business of peace. Ile had to march out of 
Brussels and to meet Napoleon at Waterloo. 

Lord John Russell (it was thus he was known during the longer and 
brighter part of his career) must have been brought into more or less intimate 
association with all the men worth knowing in Europe since the early part of 
the century. He was a pupil of Dugald Stewart at Edinburgh, and he sat, a 
youth, at the feet of Fox. With Canning and Peel he measured swords sue- 
cessively through years of Parliamentary warfare. He knew Metternich and 
Talleyrand; he knew Cavour wand Bismarck. He was now an ally of Daniel 
O'Connell and now of Cobden and Bright. Te was the close friend of Thomas 
Moore the poet; he knew Byron, and was one of the few allowed to read the 
personal memoirs of the latter poet, which were rather unfortunately destroyed 
by his friends. Lord John Russell had tastes for literature, for art, for philo 
sophy, for history, for politics—for everything in fact; he had tastes, that is to 
say, but not great capacity for culture in most of these fields. Dis education 
ut the best was poor indeed when compared with that of his great apostle Fox 
and he had always a rather flighty inclination for trying his hand at this, that 
and the other experiment in letters and politics. But his sestheticism had at 
all events the advantage that it made him seek the society and appreciate the 
worth of men of literary genius, and he never became a mere politician like 
Pitt or Palmerston. I need hardly say that he is born of one of the highest 
English families, a house full of ancestral and historical honors. <A cadet, 
even a cadet, of such a family in England, begins his career with advantages 
and in a position which it would take a low-born man of genius half a lifetime 
to attain, supposing he ever did attain them. Lord John Russell was but a 
younger son, yet he had only to signify his willingness to enter political life in 
order to have speedily placed at his disposal a higher post in government 
than ever was given to Burke, or than ever was offered to Cobden. Even in 
our own time we have seen in England a place in the Cabinet given to a young 
lord in order to wean him from the society of Anonymas, and the administra- 


tion of one of the most difficult parts of the empire confided to another in order 
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to give him something to do. A very moderate capacity counts for a great 
deal in the son of a duke, and it is obvious that when Lord John Russell was 
young he was regarded by some of his friends as a youth of dazzling promise 
and marvellous genius. He began with literature. He published in 1819 a life 
of his celebrated ancestor, William, Lord Russell. This work does not seem to 
have attracted any particular attention. I have looked through the volumes 
of the * Edinburgh Review,” the light and organ of the Whig party. and I do 
not find any mention made of it at the time of its publication; it is not even in- 
cluded in the “Review's” quarterly list of new books In 1821 he wrote an 
‘* Essay on the History of the English Government and Constitution,” a work 
of which he published « new edition in 1865, with a long preface illustrating 
and commenting on the changes which had taken place in the aspect and con- 
dition of human affairs during the interval of more than forty years. The pre- 
face was read a good deal in 1865, because it explained and defended some of 
its nuthor’s recent acts and utterances, but I doubt whether many people read 
the work itself. Certainly I did not. The attempt of Earl Russell to become 
a poet, by his tragedy of ** Don Carlos, or Persecution,” was for the time rather 
suecessful; at least the poem went through several editions in the course of 
n year, but it seems ever after to have been remembered only to the noble au 
thor’s ridicule. Ihave not read it myself, and I do not know anybody who has 
This tragedy was written at the time when Lord John Russell was in intimate 
relationship with the poets, scholars, and wits who frequented Holland House, 
and was doubtless fired with an ambition to do something which should entitle 
him to be regarded as one of their number. I fancy those poets, scholars, and 
wits must have knowingly or unintentionally, and out of mere good nature, flat- 
tered our young lord a good deal, and made him think much more of himself 
than the public outside were likely to think of him. A very moderate amownt 
of literary outfit is made to go very far indeed when it is possessed by a young 
English nobleman. There is a poem of Thomas Moore's addressed to him at 
this time, which certainly attributes to Lord John a splendor of talent for 
which the world in general gave him no credit. Russell, it seems, told the 
poet that he contemplated renouncing political life altogether; and Moore 
would appear to have taken the threatened renunciation seriously, although 
it was as much the fashion then for young men to declare themselves resolved 
to withdraw from their favorite pursuit, as it is of young women even still to 
proclaim that they mean never to marry. Moore himself took public and pa- 
thetic farewell of poetry several times, but always went to work at a new poem 
as freshly as ever. In this instance, however, Moore either believed, or af- 
fected to believe, in the renunciation of his noble friend. He threw off an elo- 
” 


quent poetic ** Remonstrance. 


What ? Thou with thy genius, thy youth, and thy name, 


he asks—are you going to withdraw from “the mighty arena”? Impossible, 
the poet declares, ‘“ The stirrings of genius, the music of fame,” the eloquence 
—*a current that works ont its way to the light, through the filtering recesses 
of thought and of love ’—all these would surely forbid such a retirement; and 
even if they did not, the name of Russell pledged to freedom would do it; and 
so on, ina very warm and enthusiastic burst of poetic praise. I cannot find 
that the outer world had up to this time any such exalted impression of Lord 
John Russell's gifts. The “Edinburgh Review,” a year or two before this, 
has an article on one of the earlier Reform debates just then raised by Lord 
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John in the House of Commons. The text of the article is Russell’s speech. 
Yet the reviewer does not say one single word in praise of the orator; does not 
in fact once mention him or his speech throughout the whole of the article. 
Two years later the same ‘* Review ” has an article on another Reform debate, 
and it only notices Lord John in three or four words as having made a ** sen- 
sible and instructive” speech. Now the pages of the * Edinburgh Review ” are 
naturally those in which we should expect to find Lord John warmly praised 
if such praise could be fairly given. Most of the leading men who wrote in 
that “‘ Review” were frequent visitors at Holland House, and were intimate 
with Russell. It may therefore be fairly inferred that, whatever his friends 
thought of him or said to him in private, they were not willing to commit the 
authority of the Whig ** Review ” to any premature praise of him in publie. 
I fancy his earlier efforts at parliamentary eloquence were cold, elaborate, 
stilted, and unimpressive. But the praise given by Moore proved not to be so 
very extravagant afterall. Russell persevered in politics—probably never had 
the faintest intention of withdrawing from their midst—and he became un- 
doubtedly one of the ablest parliamentary debaters of our time. He was sixty 
years old when I first heard him speak, and I am convinced that he had ouly 
then reached the zenith of his powers as a political orator; and despite of many 
severe disadvantages of voice and manner, he was then decidedly one of the 
best debaters I have ever listened to. But the peculiarity about his style was 
that it suggested qualities exactly the contrary of those which Moore’s poem 
described. Instead of the eagle-genius, soaring to the sun and irrepressible, the 
listener only seemed to discern the triumph of a clear but slow intellect, which 
by patient and constant labor had at last managed to discipline itself into the 
art of adequate and forcible expression. 

Earl Russell, then, entered public life very young. He at once identified 
himself with the politics of the great Whig party. That party has since mis- 
erably degenerated, and indeed has now almost altogether run into the ground. 
But at that time it represented great principles, and was represented by great 
men. Itwasthe party of religious liberty and of a liberal suffrage, as opposed to 
the ** Venetian oligarchy” of king and aristocracy. ‘The whole of the middle class 
may be said at that time to have been without the suffrage or any representation 
in Parliament. Not only that, but the great English cities, the manufacturing 


} 


towns which made England what she was, had no representation atall. ‘To this 
question, and to the emancipation of tie Roman Catholics from the cruel bondace 
of their disabilities, Lord John Russell devoted himself. Ue had so much of 
advantage over his master, Fox—a man of incomparably greater gifts—that he 
Was not tainted by any of the extravagances and sentimentalisms of the French 
Revolution. Russell made motion after motion in favor of this and that detail 
of reform; but it was not until 1831, when he was nearly forty years of age, 
that he had any chance of proposing a wide and systematic measure. A min- 
istry was then formed which was pledged to reform. The Prime Minister was 
Charles, Earl Grey, who years before had been associated with Burke and 
Sheridan in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. It included, among other 
men of mark, Lord Brougham, Lord Palmerston, the late Lord Derby (then a 
fiery Reformer, afterwards the leader of Toryism), and Lord Jolin Russell, 
The latter was commissioned to prepare a Reform Bill and to propose it in the 
House of Commons. The introduction of that bill was the grand triumph of his 
life. He addressed a House crowded almost to actual suffoeation, and had the eves 
of all England fixed upon him, Vast numbers believed that a revolution was 
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impending. Vast numbers too had resolved that if Reform were not granted 
revolution must be tried. That was by far the most critical period through 
which the English monarchy has passed since the death of Anne. How mod- 
erate, how reasonable, how irresistible in justice and common sense, were the 
claims of the Reformers, may be learned by reading a few lines from Lord 
John Russell’s speech. “A stranger,” said Lord John, “ who was told that 
this country is unparalleled in wealth and industry, and more civilized and 
more enlightened than any country was before it; that it isa country which 
prides itself upon its freedom, and that once in every seven years it elects 
representatives from its population to act as the guardians and preservers of 
that freedom, would be anxious and curious to see how that representation is 
formed, and how the people choose those representatives to whose faith and 
guardianship they intrust their free and hberal institutions. Such a stranger 
would be very much astonished if he were taken to a ruined mound, and told 
that that mouud sent two representatives to Parliament; if he were taken toa 
stone wall, and told that three inches in it sent two representatives to Parliament ; 
if he were taken to a park where no houses were to be seen, and told that 
that park sent two representatives to Parliament. But if he were told all this 
and were astonished at hearing it, he would be still more astonished if he were to 
see large and opulent towns, full of enterprise and industry and intelligence, 
containing vast magazines of every species of manufactures, and were then 
told that these towns sent no representatives to Parliament.” Russell’s state- 
ments about the mound and the wall and the park were literally correct. 
These were places which once had had some sort of population, but which, now 
unpeopled, were allowed to retain the right of returning representatives, which 
representatives were therefore the mere nominees of the peer or landed pro- 
prietor who owned the soil. It was simply another mode of making the Par- 
liameut itself the property of the aristocracy, and of course any attempt to re- 
form it met with the fierce opposition of the Tory peers and nobles and all 
their hangers-on. This was the reform which, to the honor of Ear] Russell, he 
led to suecess. “More than a year of stormy agitation followed. Ministry after 
ministry was unseated; popular tumults took place; at one time the country 
seemed on the very brink of a revolution, when at last the King and the lead- 
ing Tories gave way, and the famous Reform Bill of 1832 was carried. It was 
a reform for the middle classes merely, and left the working population en- 
tirely out in the cold. It raised up a new power in Parliament to compete 
with that of the peer—the power of the wealthy manufacturer and trader. It 
created a Parliamentary influence which has even still to be in its turn fought 
with and reduced to terms—which the Reform Bill of six years ago did not 





nearly enough reduce. But, for all that, Russell’s Reform Bill was a great step 
of progress. Better the power divided between the peer and the trader than 
monopolized by the peer. It admitted of political progression. It saved the 
country from revolution. It made a hero of Lord John Russell. 

One would not think so now, to look at the man, or listen to him, or hear 
him spoken of; but at that time Lord John Russell wasa popular hero. He 
was the scion of the great ducal house of Bedford who had made the popular 
cause his own. He was the colleague in office of Brougham, the political 
ally of O'Connell. In England a nobleman who takes up the cause of the peo- 
ple may be idolized if he will. But Lord John Russell was not a man to be 
idolized. There was nothing of the popular darling about him. He had none 
of the splendid qualities or even the dashing and alluring defects of Charles 
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James Fox. His manner was singularly cold and repelling. People said that 
his aristocratic hauteur was indomitable. The joyous bonhonie with which 
Palmerston could make himself at home amid a group of rural voters was ut- 
terly foreign to Russell’s frigid manner, Lord John was said to be miserably 
parsimonious. He seemed only a formal, bloodless, and fishy sort of little 
man. He is a very little man, and he has or had a way of folding his arms 
and expanding his chest and deepening his voice, and, in fact, trying to swell 
himself into physical dignity, which oddly but inevitably reminded one of the 
frog trying to rival the ox. His speaking greatly improved, but it was only 
speaking which suited the House of Commons. Russell's voice is at once weak 
and husky; he is hardly taller than Louis Blanc, and he has not the bright eyes 
and the wonderfully mobile and expressive features of the French orator. 
But he studied the ways of the House of Commons, resolved to become a good 
debater there, and he succeeded. He always watched with keen eyes for any 
flaw in the reasoning or inconsistency in the statement of an adversary, and he 
made cruel work with anything of the kind. He was fluent and ready—a kind 
of slow fluency, a sort of forced readiness; but however achieved, the result 
was there ina capacity to reply on the spur of the moment, and to speak for as 
long « time as was necessary. His language was clear, precise, and expres- 
sive; there was a cold empliasis about it which impressed it on the listener's 
wttention like the steady dropping of chilly water. Russell had a broad and gen- 
eral knowledge of history, and was sure to remember something which his an- 
tagonist had forgotten or did not know, and which came in with unexpected and 
damaging effect as an argument or illustration. He brought everything to the 
test of a cold, sharp intelligence, and had no pity for the enthusiasm or the 
crotchets of anybody. He had the great advantage over many of his contem- 
poraries, that he understood the spirit of politics to be a principle and their 
guidance a science. Thus he always seemed to speak from a higher intellec- 
tual platform than Palmerston or than Derby, and even a crotchet expounded 
by him had an appearance of calm dignity and wisdom. He often said sharp 
and bitter things in debate. He had not a gleam of humor, but he had a sort 
of glittering and frozen sarcasm, that seemed like a pointed icicle. Nothing 
is more diflicult than to convey to a foreign reader Ly idea of the effect of a 
happy hit ina political debate. But I think one or two of Russell’s clever 
touches may be easily appreciated. He was once accused in the House of 
Commons of falling back on the “ cant of patriotism.”’ The accuser was a man 
who, having originally been a Liberal, had deserted his party and turned Tory. 
Russell in the course of his reply coldly said: ** 1 quite agree with the honora- 
ble baronet that the cant of patriotism is a bad thing. But I need hardly re- 
mind him that there is something worse—the recant of patriotism.” More 
lately, when Earl Russell was introducing one of his unsuccessful Reform 
Bills, the then member for Edinburgh very warmly opposed it on the ground 
that by lowering the suffrage the voice of intelligent and educated constitu- 
encies like that which he represented would be drowned by the voices of mere 
numbers and ignorance. Now it must be borne in mind that Lord Macaulay 
had not very long before been unseated by a majority of votes in Edinburgh. 
When Russell came to reply to the arguments of the Scottish member, he 
looked that personage composedly in the face and said in his slow and freezing 
way: “ The honorable member has spoken of the peculiar intelligence of the 
constituency of Edinburgh. I question whether it is well to say too much 
about the intelligence of a city which rejected Lord Macaulay and subsequently 
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elected the honorable gentleman.” It would be hard to convey any idea of the 
chill disdain, at once aristocratic hauteur and intellectual pride, with which 
tussell could deliver such a retort as this. I remember seeing so sharp and 
reckless a debater as Mr. Roebuck almost literally frozen into defeat by the 
manner in which Lord John Russell treated one of his splenetic attacks. It 
seemed to sny, ** Between us there can be no contest. You are a poor and 
obscure adventurer. I am of the house of Russell. Yow change your opinions 
whenever you like; I am the representative of the principles of Fox and Earl 
Grey. With you I can have no controversy.’ 

It would be superfiuous to say that Earl Russell was never popular in the 
House of Commons. He was dreaded and disliked. lis iey hauteur repelled 
the parvenu manufacturer, the wealthy trader who belonged to his party but 
whom he would not conciliate. He seemed to respect only two things, high 
birth and great intellect. He admired John Bright and Gladstone and Charles 
Dickens; but if a public man had neither birth nor genius, then Russell did not 
even affect to care about him. ‘The wire-pullers of his party were always en- 
gaged in persuading him to show some little attention to this or that person 
of obscure origin whom it was necessary to conciliate. There used to be a 
story told of the efforts—at last successful—which had to be employed to induce 
Russell to throw himself in the way of a certain wealthy manufacturer, and 
publicly shake hands with him in the lobby of the House of Commons. Few 
English public men have had more ill-natured things said and written of them 
than Lord John Russell. The ‘Saturday Review” not very long since spoke 
of one of his speeches as ‘‘a spiteful speech, small in every sense of the word, 
and characterized by more than his usual littleness and sourness; to eall it 
bitter would be to dignify it.” The same kind of thing was written of Russell 
at all stages of his career. Ido not intend to describe the progress of that 
career, or to give my readers merely such details as any dictionary of coutem- 
porary biography would supply. Russell’s publie life was entirely political. 
He was always either in office or waiting for the change in affairs which 
would put him into office again. He lad his turn of almost every great de- 
partment. Ile was Home Secretary, Foreign Secretary, Colonial Secretary, 
President of the Council, and he was twice Prime Minister. About three 
years xgo he announced a sort of formal abdication of leadership in favor of 
Mr. Gladstone. This was done at a private meeting of Liberal representatives 
held at Mr. Gladstone’s house. Butalthough Earl Russell (then transferred to 
the House of Lords) has since that time acted as an independent and unoflicial 
politician, there are not wanting people who believe that he never intended 
his renunciation to be taken quite so literally. It is hinted that the noble Earl 
does not think himself by any means too old for official position yet; and it is 
certain that in the House of Lords he has never ceased to assail and worry 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. There is in Earl Russell a good deal of the 
energetic ambition ard self-confidence of honest Nick Bottom. He is fully 
convinced that he can do anything, and ought to be allowed to play all the 
parts. Lately he has announced that he is about to publish a series of essays on 
the history of the Christian religion, and he has likewise been dealing with the 
subject of home rule. Every one has heard of the famous detinition of Earl 
tussell’s stvtesmanship given by the late Lord Derby: * Meddle and muddle.” 
Allowing for partisan spitefulness, the definition was not bad. Lord Russell 
many times marred his career and injured his fame by rushing into a subject 


before he had made up his mind as to how he had better deal with it. Thus he is 
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known rather as the author of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill than as the early friend 
of Catholic Emancipation; as the parent of petty and abortive little Reform 
Bills than the promoter of the one great Reform Bill; as the minister who de- 
ceived Denmark and abandoned Poland than the early friend and champion of 
oppressed nationalities. English public opinion, which would condone every- 
thing to Lord Palmerston, seems as if it could overlook no error in Lord Rus- 
sell. 

The career of Earl Russell displays almost as strange a series of contradic- 
tions or paradoxes as that which Macaulay finds in the career of Pitt. Russell, 
who began life with a reputation for a heat of temperament worthy of Achilles, 
has for more than half his career been regarded as a frigid and bloodless politi- 
cian. He started as a friend and champion of the political emancipation of the 
Irish Catholics ; and for more than twenty years no man has been so universally 
detested as he is among Irish Catholics. He was fora long time looked uptoas the 
fiery and uncompromising leader of the Reform party; and he lias been fora long 
time looked down upon by nearly all reformers as utterly behind the time, fee- 
ble, and timid. An earnest friend of America in his early days, he gave more 
eause of offence to America during her civil war than was given by the worst 
of her Tory enemies. One of the strongest purposes of his political career was to 
aid in the emancipation of the Italians from the Austrians, the Bourbons, and the 
Pope; and yet he contrived to estrange from himself the gratitude and even the 
good feeling of the Italians. His professions of friendship encouraged the Danes 
to expect the armed assistance of England against Germany ; and inthe end, 
when the Danes had, in great part by their own hotheadedness and obstinacy, 
rendered it impossible for England to help them, the Danes and the Germans 
alike blamed Ear] Russell, the former accusing him of having broken the prom- 
ises which led them on, the latter of having made the promises, Earl Russell 
is generally described as a man devoid of any warm emotion, and yet he is the 
only man who within my recollection bas ever shed tears during a debate in 
the House of Commons. Ifyou were to ask an ordinary Englishman of to-day 
his opinion of Earl Russell, the chances are about equal whether he would de- 
scribe him as a stanch and fearless friend of liberty, or as a mean and timid 
opponent of everything free. Much of this curious and perplexed position is 
of course due to the fact that the greater part of Earl Russell's long career has 
been a mere game of seesaw between office and opposition, and that naturally 
he received when out of office the support of men more extreme than himself, 
whose expectations when he returned to power he was compelled to disappoint. 
But something, too, is due to his peculiar temperament. We have all heard of 
the cow which gave good milk, but kicked over the pail. Earl Russell was 
often like that unlucky animal. When he had done a good thing he spoiled it 
by some afterthought or saying. There was a frosty sharpness about his tongue 
which he was not able or did not try to control, There appeared very little of 
generous emotion in him, and he lacked altogether that warmth of sympathy 
which enables some men to appreciate the value or at least the keenness of the 
sentimental in the feelings of others. Thus he was always saying rather than 
doing unlucky things. He was always compelling people to think little of any 
act of justice he might have done for them. His unhappy phrase, ‘* the mum- 
meries of superstition,” did moreto exasperate the Irish Catholics than the pro- 
position of nm new penal code would have done. If his lancuage were any 
longer of political moment, he would probably have done more to wound the 


spirit of Americans by a few words of his speech last season, than would have 
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been effected by a blank refusal to submit to arbitration. There is a great deal 
of the peevish and acrid in his temperament. * Spiteful slyness ” a famous Tory 
of past years pronounced to be his especial characteristic. Whatever he may 
have done in his youthful days, he lias not for many years excited a spark of 
enthusiasm in any human breast. He has no following, no party, no admirers 
even; he has founded no school, bequeathed the traditions of no great policy. 
His triumphs began and ended with his Reform Bill of 1832. During the forty 
years that followed, he has been associated with many great political move- 
ments and triumphs, but he bears away the honor of none of them. ‘The 
young men of the present day hardly think about him at all, whereas Palmer- 
ston, who was considerably older, remained the first and foremost man in Eng- 
land up to the day of his death. Yet Russell is a man of stronger opinions, a 
better cultivated political judgment, and better training than Palmerston was; 
but he wants emotion, fire, and sympathy. Above ali, he wants originality ; 
snd he was never flexible enough to supply the want by adapting himself read- 
ily to new things. He never seemed to have got beyond the role of the first 
Reform Bill, and Earl Grey and Lord Althorpe; aud he cannot even now de- 
liver a speech on any subject without his ** Mr. Burke” and * Mr. Fox.” 
When the Reform Bill was carried, his intellect and sympathies seemed to 


” 


ossify, and were incapable of further expansion or fresh application. An ad- 
mirable debater, 2 man of keen and forcible intelligence, always intrusted 
more or less with the management of vast political affairs, often with the des- 
tinies of nations, displaying occasionally a bold readiness which hinted of the 
inspiration of genius, Earl Russell was never long engaged in any political 
work without proving to the conviction of all concerned that he was not and 
could never be a great man. He was born in the very purple of politics; he 
was cradled and nursed among statesmen and orators; the fervid breath of 
young liberty fanned his boyhood; his tutors, friends, companions were the 
master spirits who rule the fortunes of nations; he had the ministerial benches 
for a training ground, and had a seat in the Cabinet at his disposal, when an- 
other young man might have been glad of a seat in an opera box. Added to all 
these chances, he had beyond question gifts of his own considerable enough to 
have raised even an obscure man to a conspicuous position. No more conclu- 
sive proof can be given of his lack of greatness than the fact that with all this 
he bequeaths nothing to posterity, and that the age in which he still lives has 
already forgotten him. Twenty years ago (before the present Marquis of Sal- 
isbury had left school) a very able political writer described the late Lord 
Derby as “the only clever eldest son produced by the British peerage for a 
hundred and fifty years,” and Lord John Russell as “the only clever younger 
son of the British peerage during the same period.” ‘There was a time when 
Russell seemed likely to claim an epitaph more suggestive of personal great- 
ness. Now it may be accepted as about the highest compliment that Fame is 
likely to pay him. 
JusTIN McCartuy. 














THE WETHEREL AFFAIR, 
By J. W. De Forsst. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE JUDGE’S MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
rTNHE catechism concerning Edward Wetherel did not come hastily. The 
| old Judge, following up the matter in his own deliberate fashion, as if 
to give himself time for meditation and prayer over it, did not speak of the 
young man to Nestoria for a day or two. Perhaps his intent was that she 
should learn to look upon him as a friend before she was summoned to accept 
him as a mentor. A dictatorial soul by nature, and capable of being very 
grimly authoritative under a consciousness of duty, so that he was an absolute 
terror to all evil-doers whom circumstances placed under his thumb, he had at 
the same time 2 most mellow streak of considerate, old-fashioned courtesy in 
him, and knew how to be gentleness itself with the gentle. 

“A Christian,” he was accustomed to say, “ought to be the most perfect 
gentleman on earth;” and in his secret heart he could not help feeling that this 
rule was especially binding on Wetherels. All his ancestors, as far back as 
the days of the Mayflower, had been not only Puritans, but Puritans of good 
social position and of high breeding. In spite of his earnest yearnings after a 
humble spirit, he was proud of his descent from such men; and because of 
this pride he considered himself bound to emulate their graces and virtues. 
Furthermore, his judicial mind, partly the gift of nature and partly the result 
of a long habit of examining both sides of weighty questions, enabled or rather 
forced him to be deliberate, considerate, and delicate even in matters which 
concerned his strong prejudices. 

Thus for two days the missionary’s daughter had an opportunity to study in 
perfect peace the ordinary life of this household. Had she belonged to the 
class of persons whom Judge Wetherel stigmatized as worldlings (looking 
upon them as more guilty and pitiable than the outright heathen), she would 
have found that life either dismally irksome or whimsically amusing. When 
she went to bed she discovered on her dressing table a little congregation of 
the publications of the American Tract Society, with a Bible officiating as cler- 
gyman, and a hymn-book as chorister; and a tour of inspection through the 
house would have revealed the fact that every other dressing-table, gentle or 
simple, was provided with a similar library; so that, if devotional books have 
any soporific gift, the Judge’s retainers and guests had no excuse for lying 
awike. Indeed, Edward Wetherel was accustomed to say in his light and fab- 
ulous manner that he could not lodge at his uncle’s without catching cold, be- 
cause these composing volumes always caused him to snooze eff in his chair 
and pass the night without sufficient covering. 

At half-past six in the morning, as virtuously brisk and punctual as the 
early bird that eatches the worm, a servant maid skipped through the house, 
and, applying her knuckles to every bedroom door, pecked up the slumberer 
within. If Alice or her mother—both dilatory persons, and occasionally averse 
to duties—proffered any remonstrance against the clamor, this maid, by the 
Judge’s express orders, put her mouth to the keyhole and said in a monoto- 
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nous, Official tone, ‘Go to the ant, thou slaggard; consider her ways and be 
wise.” 

An hour later, precisely at half-past seven, the old gentleman entered his 
parlor, marched with the deliberation and gravity of a procession up to a large 
Bible which occupied a table by itself, took it deferentially in his meagre arms, 
seated himself, opened the book upon his knees, wiped his spectacles, and rang 
a little bell. This bell, by the way, was of bronze; and when Alice once sub- 
stituted for it a silver one which she had bought with her own money, her 
grave relative put it aside and called for the plainer instrument; at the same 
time remarking, with his characteristic solemn humor, that silver was a noble 
metal and worthy of the New Jerusalem, but brass was good enough to call 
sinners together. 

It was expected that at the sound of this bell all the family, including the 
domestics, should appear immediately. If one lingered, that one was sent for ; 
but meanwhile the Judge showed no annoyance or even impatience; he waited 
in solemn silence and with an air of abstracted meditation; his sunken, glassy 
eyes were never lifted from the sacred page. On the advent of the loiterer he 
invariably said, ** The king’s business requires haste,” and then proceeded with 
his service. 

To save Nestoria from the chance of this reproof, Mrs. Dinneford went to 
her room on the first morning of her visit. To her great satisfaction she found 
the girl dressed and ready. 

* How do you do, my dear?” she said, with a kiss. ‘I hope you slept the 
sleep of youth and health. You must have Leen as tired as a little bird when 
he first tries his wings. Ilave you looked at this glorious sea this morning? 
The sun is shining on it like the sun of Austerlitz. It must remind you of 
your native mountains.” 

Mrs. Dinneford always had so much to say, and was moved to say it in such 
a hurry, that she was frequently not a little vague and dislocated in discourse, 


leaving her connections of thought to be @uessed at. The association, for in- 
stance, of the Kurdish mountains with Lone Island Sound, strikes one as loose. 

“But I am so glad you slept,” she ran on. ‘ Young people, and old peo- 
ple too, for that matter, don’t always rest well in a new place. We human 
creatures are a little like cats; we get along best in our own earrets. And it is 
even so in matters of religion; many people can’t worship God except in their 
own church; indeed, it’s wonderful how many cat Christians there are. As 
my excellent and wise friend Tupper says, ‘We are frail, and governed by 
externals.’ But Iam so glad now you are all ready. I was a little afraid you 
might have overslept, in spite of those spirit-rappings that worry us up of 
mornings. You must know that Cousin Wetherel is very particular about 
promptness at family prayers; and I just ran up to see that you didu’t fail, and 
made a good impression upon him the first morning. Well, we'll go down 
now; there’s the prayer bell. It’s just like a college or x church, isn’t it? 
Dear me, how much bell-metal has had to do with Christianity. I sometimes 
wonder how the faith would have been spread if bronze had never been in- 
vented. As some Frenchman has said, everything has to be advertised, even 
religion; and though he may not have said it in the most respectful spirit, nev- 
ertheless there’s some truth in it. The deaf ears cf this world have to be as- 
sailed in all sorts of ways to make them hear; and bell-ringing is only another 
kind of erying aloud in the waste places. It is one of the indirect influences 


that Tupper speaks of; you know he says, ‘ Hints shrewdly strown mightily dis- 
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turb the spirit.’ Well, we shall find Cousin Wetherel all ready for us, with his 
Bible on his knees. He won't look at you, but don’t mind that. He never en- 
ters upon the conversation of the day until, as he says, he has invoked Heav- 
en’s blessing upon it. Prayer before speech and thanks before food, is one of 
his mottoes. There is Alice now. Alice, come and spenk to Nestoria while 
you have a chance. You see, child, we don't follow Cousin Wetherel’s pre- 
cepts. We talk at all times, in season and out of season, and sometimes, per- 
haps, without a blessing upon it; or if there is one, it comes by good luck and 
no merit of ours. \ Talking seems to be our mission. It’s just as natural to us 
as rattling to a wagon.” 

During this speech Nestoria had several times tried in vain to make answer. 
She had sought to say that she had slept well, that she had admired the sun- 
light on the sea, that she had thought of her native mountains, and that she 
thanked Mrs. Dinneford for calling her. But the fluency of the elder lady per- 
petually submerged her, and she had not been able to get a whole sentence to 
the surface. 

She now exchanged a kiss and a little hurried whispering with Alice; and 
then they were in the parlor in the solemnizing presence of Judge Wetherel. As 
Mrs. Dinneford had predicted, he did not address his visitor on her entrance, 
and his glassy eyes remained fixed upon his Bible. The servants, an elderly 
English coachman, a still more venerable cook of the female gender and Amer- 
ican stock, and an Irish Protestant chambermaid of thirty, who had all been 
respectfully waiting the arrival of their betters, now came in and took seats by 
the door. Only when perfect silence and quiet had been established did the 
Judge commence his devotions. Lifting his eyes for the first time in two min- 
utes, he turned them slowly from face to face, and uttered in his tremulous 
monotone the following words: 

“My Christian friends, unworthy as we all are of such mercy, our Creator 
has permitted us once more to look upon each other, and to join in returning 
thanks for undeserved blessings. I shall now read a portion of this Holy Word 
which was revealed to us as a guide whereby we miglit reach a better and hap- 
pier life. If wisdom seems to be given me, I will endeavor to speak a word or 
two of interpretation; and if I seem to you to pass any dark places without 
proper note, I pray that you will deliver your minds thereupon, and if you can- 
not shed light at least shed darkness; for the exhibition of darkness may lead 
to a correction of light.” 

He then read, very slowly, the eleventh chapter of Hlebrews, pausing occa- 
sionally to utter brief comments, some of the ordinary type of Biblical exege- 
sis, and others of an originality which bordered on humor. But whatever his 
thoughts might have been, his countenance remained grave; not even a comic 
incident could ruffle the icy surface of its solemnity. After he had read of the 
faith of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, ete., he paused over the inquiry, ‘* And 
what shall I more say?” Here the elderly cook, who took it that this was a 
question of Judge Wetherel’s own asking, and that he was hard bested to an- 
swer it, came to his relief. 

“Say?” she repeated in a prompt, confident treble; ‘why, say they were 
good men and ought to go to heaven.” 

“Sarah,” tranquilly remarked the old man, “there ts a wisdom which is 


profitable,” and continued his reading. 
Sarah, obtusely conscious of approval, glanced cheerfully at her juniors in 


lomestic travail, and then, curbing her spiritual pride, bent her loose eyes 
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upon the floor. A sparkle of amusement danced under Mrs. Dinneford’s 
lashes, and the rattleheaded Alice barely prevented a smile. Nestoria, educated 
in habits of the profoundest respect for devotional matters, exhibited not the 
slightest change of countenance. Nor was she at all diverted when a sportive 
kitten mounted the Judge’s back while he was on his knees, and played with 
the silver locks which hung over his high coat collar. The old gentleman, 
too, was equally indifferent to the feline disturbance; he touched upon all his 
customary ‘ topics” with his customary deliberation. 

At last the service ended; the Judge rose with effort to his feet; and now 
he allowed himself to salute his guest. 

‘*Miss Bernard,” he said, walking composedly up to her and taking one of 
her hands in both his, ‘* I am rejoiced to see you at my altar and by my hearth, 
Let me trust that the daughter of that servant of God, Doctor Bernard, will 
make herself at home in a family which fervently admires her father. 1 will 
not say this again. Iam sure it will not be necessary.” 

‘Tam glad to hear family prayers once more,” said Nestoria. ‘* Of course 
I have always been accustomed to them. It puts me at home at once.” 

There was no tone of cant about this declaration, nor did the girl utter it to 
please her company. She spoke with the utmost naturalness, and with unpre- 
meditated sincerity. It had seemed to her while listening to the Judge’s peti- 
tion that she was once more in her childhood’s home, and the power of remi- 
niscence that there is in familiar words and feelings had deeply moved an af- 
fectionate, lonely heart. 

Mr. Wetherel showed no sign of emotion in his wrinkled, imperturbable 
countenance, but he walked slowly over to Mrs. Dinneford and whispered in 
her ear, ** She will find herself at home in Paradise.” 

The utterance was so sublimely unworldly, and its enthusiasm was such a 
mutter of surprise as coming from the grave Judge, that for a moment Mrs. 
Dinneford’s soul was loftily shaken, and she could have found kindly pleasure 
in crying. 

‘*Uncle Wetherel, did you feel the cat on your back at prayers?” put in the 
jovial Alice. ‘I would give a sixpence to know what you thought.” 

**T was reminded to pray specially against the temptations of Satan,” an- 
swered the old man. ‘ Not that the cat can be a satanic incarnation, as our 
worthy ancestors were suffered to believe. But wanderings of mind in devo- 
tion, resulting from no matter what cause, are diabolic. We must resist them.’ 

Having dropped this insidious reproof, which Alice, by the way, took no 


profitable note of, he proceeded to breakfast. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CONVERSE OF TWO YOUNG LADIES; OR, A WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGIN. 


AFTER along grace, uttered in a standing posture, the Judge fell to his 
carving. 

He stood up to this duty also, for in a sitting position he would have been 
nv match for the broiled chicken, and even with the aid of avoirdupois his 
trembling hands did their work slowly. Now and then an involuntary grimace 
indicated his physical weakness, or perhaps betrayed some dolor of old age 


Over one tough joint he paused for some time, meanwhile tlking com posedly 
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fey 
knife and fork in hand. His subject was the missionary work in general, and 
that of Doctor Bernard in particular. 

‘The goings and comings of the truth on this dark earth are wonderful,” 
he observed. ** The revolutions of the light of the soul are like the revolutions 
of day and night. When our savage ancestors were still worshipping Thor 
and Odin, the Nestorians had long since been keepers of the faith, And now 
we, having received it into our Anglo-Saxon minds from the East, are per- 
mitted and commissioned to carry it back to the East. But what can you tell 
me of the Kurds? Are they the descendants of the ancient Carduchians? ” 

** My father thinks so, and I believe every one in the mission does,” replied 
Nestoria, as composed as the sublime old gentleman himself, and not once 
glancing at her empty plate, although very hungry. 

* So,” continued the Judge, ** the same ferocious people who annoyed the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand with their arrows now impede the labors of our 
saints and massacre their disciples. Iam not a man of war, but of peace,” he 
continued, with something like smothered indignation; ‘* yet am I tempted 
to wish that the Nestorians had somewhat of the Greek discipline, and a Chris- 
tian Xenophon to direct it. However, the Creator knows what is best for his 
Church. It becomes us to wait his labor in reverent silence.” 

Having reposed himself during this dialogue, Mr. Wetherel resumed his 
attack upon the broiled chicken, treating it with some such severe vigor as if it 
represented « Kurd, and by dint of much * bearing on” eventually getting the 
better of it. Other eccentricities, even more notable than his manner of carv- 
ing, were forthcoming. Like many elderly persons, he had dropped some of 
the prandial courtesies of his prime and returned to the simpler manners of 
his childhood. He preferred to help his guests directly, rather than tarry for 
the slow plate-bearing of the waiter girl, who, by the way, was the chamber- 
maid. Once he accomplished the difficult feat attributed to him by Alice, 
namely “skipping” a bit of chicken across the table from his carving-fork and 
lodging it dexterously on Mrs. Dinneford’s piate. Another performance con- 
sisted in taking a slice of bread in his fingers and tossing it over his shoulder 
into the grate. This seemed to be so entirely irrational, unless indeed it were 
some kind of ceremonial akin to the pouring out of libations, that Nestoria was 
lost in astonishment. 

**Cousin Wetherel!” laughed Mrs. Dinneford. ‘ You forget that there is 
no fire.” 

““Mrs. Dinneford, I stand corrected,” replied the Judge with monumental 
composure. ‘ Ellen, carry that piece of bread into the kitchen and toast it.” 

“Take a fresh slice,” suggested Mrs. Dinneford. * That isn't fit.” 

‘Tt is good enough for an aged sinner who can’t remember whether it is 
summer or winter,” affirmed the Judge. 

‘*Cousin Wetherel prefers to toast his own bread,” explained Mrs. Dinne- 
ford to Nestoria. ‘* He wants to make sure that it shall be burnt 

“At my age a man must bow to his stomach,” added the old gentleman. 
“He must say humbly to that organ, What will your highness please to digest? 


+ 


LO it coal.” 


It is a hard and low master. I serve it while I despise it.” 

«You ought to read Tupper on ‘ Hidden Uses,’ remarked Mrs. Dinneford 
**He has some noble thoughts on the value of things which seem to be of no 
worth.” 

“ When T have exhausted Solomon I will turn my attention to Tupper,” 


answered the Judge with sedate scorn. 
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“Well, do give Nestoria another bit of chicken,” put in Alice. ‘“ She has 
nothing to eat.” 

** Miss Bernard, you must pardon my spectacled purblindness,” apologized 
the descendant of many Wetherels. ‘I may say that I see you through a glass 
darkly.” 

Not only the Judge’s ideas and manners, but also his turns of speech, were 
original. But his obvious sincerity of character, his venerable age, and even 
his physical feebleness lent a dignity to all his peculiarities, and made him a 
patriarchal figure. Nestoria was not in the least disposed to laugh at him; 
she regarded him with a respect which did her honor; for in truth he was 
worthy of respect. It must be observed in passing that he bore a gravet 
aspect at table than was usual with him. ‘A meal,” he was accustomed to 
say, ‘should be looked upon as a species of solemn ceremonial, inasmuch as 
it is a celebration of a fresh grant of undeserved mercies.” ‘Thus when he 
rose from breakfast it was with a more lightsome face than he had worn 
hitherto. 

** Now, Miss Bernard, a duty is over,” he said cheerfully. ‘* How shall we 
spend the day?” 

**T should like to do something for you, sir,” replied Nestoria. 

**T am sincerely obliged to you for the desire,” bowed the Judge, with the 
solemn courtesy of a gentleman of the old school. ‘* But my needs in the way 
of amusement are few. Let me urge you to think of yourself. You ean drive. 
Ihave but one horse, and Jehu would not have given a shekel of brass for 
him, but he answers our purpose. He is usually gracious enough to take out 
Alice in the morning, and myself with Mrs. Dinneford in the afternoon. Some 
day, when it is agreeable to you, you can go with me. I should take it as a 
pleasure.” 

Of course Nestoria replied that it would also be a pleasure to her; and 
although the answer was a courtesy, it was not the less nttered in sincerity. 
Generously sympathetic by nature, and educated in ways of self-abnegation by 
parents whose life had been a continuous self-sacrifice, she had grown up with 
a disposition to fill the cup of others rather than her own; so that, however 
dull a drive with Mr. Wetherel might have seemed to her imagination, she 
would have found a sort of dutiful satisfaction in driving with him across the 
continent, had he declared for such a recreation. But, more than that, she 
really liked the society of elderly persons, for the reason that she was accus- 
tomed to it. Infants had not swarmed into the ark ef the Nestorian mission; 
and of the few who had been vouchsafed to it some had died promptly, and 
others had been sent in good time to America; while with the native youth 
of the land she had not been allowed to associate freely, for fear of evil com- 
munications. Thus nearly all the people whom she had known familiarly 
during her childhood and girlhood had been many years older than herself, 
while the gravity of their pursuits and character made them seem even 
older than they were. We need not wonder therefore that she should look 
upon the venerabie Judge as a suitable comrade, and should be able to say 
to him honestly that she should like very much to share his phaétonic ad- 
ventures. 

I must admit here that such an old-minded young lady seems at first sight 
to be hardly a taking heroine. The ordinary healthful soul may be pardoned 
for suspecting that she must have been a little hypocrite or an unnatural little 
prig. But those who knew her ways best and were allowed to see deepest into 
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her heart did not think her either. There was not a bit of affectation or of any 
manner of pretence in her demeanor or in her character. She was as natural 
as a bird; and all you could say against her was that she had been brought up 
in 2 cage instead of the wildwood freedom of a nest; and even if you chose to 
add that it was a pity, you had to concede that she was not to blame. It 
would have been dreadful, to be sure, if her convent-like education had crushed 
out of her those instinctive emotions which form one of the chiefest charms and 
one of the purest joys of youth; and we must admit that, had that been thr 
ease, the girl would not have been attractive. But the events of this story will 
show that Nestoria was not deficient in feelings, and that she could be led by 
them to do things which «a more worldly-wise young lady might have recoiled 
from; experience in perils being oftenest the parent of prudence. 

Returning now to the course of our story, we will state the commonplace, 
composing fact that Alice and Nestoria drove out together, perambulating 
such a wide extent of sandy coast country that Old Sorrel twice came to a halt 
in dumb remonstrance. 

“Get up!” sereamed Alice, twitching at the reins. ‘I declare I believe 
he is going toliedown. Such ahorse! Uncle ought to have a spanking span, 
and a fine carriage and a regularcoachman. And here he keeps this old fatty, 
and James hoes potatoes! If I had a million, wouldn’t I make it tly!) What 
a breakfast that was! Did you ever see the like?” 

«A creat deal worse,” answered Nestoria. 

“Oh, yes, on missionary ground. But poor breakfasts are quite appro- 
priate there, just to teach the heathen not to be greedy. Rich people at home 
should spend their money.” 

‘To teach the missionaries not to be greedy?” asked Nestoria. 

Alice laughed. “You are awful clever sometimes,” she confessed. ‘ You 
look so demure, and all of a sudden you say something cunning, and it aston- 
ishes people. Itstrikes one as if a rabbit or a chicken had made a joke. How- 
ever, I wasn’t complaining of the quality or quantity of the breakfast; there is 
enough to eat on uncle’s table, and it is generally good enough. I meant the 
grimness and the queer behaving. I do so hate grimness and queer behaving. 
Did you see that chicken wing fly? It couldn’t have done better if it had been 
alive and had all its feathers. I expected to hear it cackle cut-cut-ca-da-cut. 
I hate such fashions.” 

“Don’t you think your uncle is a very good man?” asked Nestoria, quietly 
remonstrating against this light-minded and unfair criticism. 

“Good? I guess he is. Too good. Think of his giving awny fifty thou- 
sand a year to charities and Bible societies and that sort of thing. It puts me 
out of all patience. I would like a five hundred dollar dress, and a five hun- 
dred dollar brooch, and a thousand dollar shawl], and so on. But he cives me 
nothing unless it is now and then some solenin book. He says I have enough 
money of my own for vanities.” 

** And haven’t you?” asked the missionary’s daughter, glancing at Alice's 
coral earrings. The glance, we must explain, was not one of austere reproof, 
nor of greed, or envy, or jealousy. The girl frankly admired the earrings, 
taking a heartfelt, natural pleasure in their shapely form and rich color, and 
simply marvelling that such luxury could feel discontent. 

“No,” declared Alice. ‘ What girl ever did have enough? Well, I 
mustn’t complain; it 7s rather ungrateful. I suppose uncle means to leave us 
a great deal of money.” 
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* And won’t he leaveanything to—— ?” Nestorixsbegan the sentcnce eager- 
ly, but she did not finish it. 

“To whom?” stared Alice. 

“1 thought he had a nephew,” said Nestoria, coloring over her speech, but 
conscientiously bound to be frank. 

The garrulous Alice turned discreet in presence of the family skeleton, and 
merely replied, ‘* So he has—I don’t know.” 

““We are lucky,” she presently added, unable to repress entirely her com- 
municative nature, ‘ The Judge is not my own uncle; he is only mammua’s 
first cousin. But he has taken a great fancy to us. It is one of his whimsies. 
1 am sure I don’t know why he should like me, such a piece as I am.” 

* Perhaps he trusts you will come to resemble your mother,” suggested 
Nestoria. 

“Thank you,” laughed Alice. ‘ Mother is nice enough, and I don’t object 
to being like her, when the time comes.” 

But we must not spend too much space upon the talk of these girls; we 
must hasten on to the more momentous drive of Nestoria with the Judge. The 
old man had proposed the expedition in order that he might be alone with his 
youthful guest and catechise her as to the extent of her intimacy with his 
nephew, and perhaps say a word in season concerning so perilous an acquaint- 


ance, 


CHAPTER VII. 
A FRIENDLY WARNING. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon when the Judge and Nestoria set out on 
their progress through the sandy byways of the shore. 

The old man drove in a leisurely fashion, according to his octogenarian cus- 
tom, talking much to his beast in a remonstrative tone, using the lash rarely 
and at regular intervals, as if it were » matter of stated daty, and applying it 
even then in a perfunctory, ceremonial, and not altogether sincere manner. 
Old Sorrel took his own gait; when admonished, he went a little slower, as if 
to listen; when whipped, he whisked his tail over the spot, under a pretence of 
brushing off flies; if he came within reach of a thicket, he made a bite at a tuft 
of leaves, and left off trotting to munch; if he discovered a hill a quarter of a 
mile ahead of him, he prepared himself for it by falling into a walk; in short, 
he showed that he was a dilatory, obstinate, and se!f-seeking old quadruped. 

‘Sorrel is not even a good eye-servant,” remarked the Judge. ‘ He 
evades his due labor under my very spectacles.” 

**He can go faster,” said Nestoria, remembering how Alice had got the an- 
cient shirk over the ground. 

**He can, but why should he?” answered Mr. Wetherel. ‘ We shall get 
home to tea, and he knows it. Whit is time to an old man like me? Hardly 
more than to an old horse like him. Time, Miss Bernard, is chiefly of value in 
our youth, when we still have strength to improve it. One of the sorrowfulest 
things of my present age is the thought that my days are now of less worth 
than they were to my fellow creatures. The Creator is divinely right in re- 
moving the old to make place for the young.” 

“IT wonder if I shall ever work,” queried Nestoria. ‘ My father,” she 
added, uttering the word in a charming tone of reverence and belief, ** my 
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father warned me that I should be exposed to one great temptation in Amer- 
ica. Ie said that you good people at home spoil missionaries’ children. You 
pet them and support them, he said, and so make them shamefully lazy. Now, 
Mr. Wetherel, are you going to spoil me? Don’t you know that I ought to be 
set at work?” 

‘‘And what shall we set you at?” inquired the Judge, who was not in the 
least inclined to put his shoulder to this duty, and had even dallied with a temp- 
tation to dower the girl out of his own riches. 

*Couldn’t T help in a school? I might teach painting, as well as other 
things. I learned to paint fans from the lady who entertained me in London.” 

‘Do you never mean to go back to your father?” asked the eld man, who 
considered missionary work the noblest labor possible to mortals. 

“Oh, yes, when I am fit for it; but my education isn’t completed, you 
know; and my character isn’t formed—so my father says. Yes, I suppose I 
shall go back in a few years,” she added dreamily, while an unbidden query 
came into her mind as to whether she would go with a husband, and whether 
Edward Wetherel— But here she promptly checked her imagination; she 
must not think so seriously of a man who had said so little to her that was se- 
rious; 2 man, too, who might not be as good as she hoped he was; who might 
even be what she called ‘*an unbeliever.” 

“And in the mean time you desire to study and also to work,” said the 
Judge with an approving nod. “ Very good. It must all he done. But there 
is time enough. You must abide under my roof during the vacations. After 
that we will see.” 


, 


‘You must be sure to see,” responded Nestoria, with conscientious urgency 
and woman’s dependence. 

“You spoke of meeting my nephew Edward,” continued the old gentle- 
man, whose undercurrent of thought had all the time been eddying about that 
dreadful topic. ‘ How came you to encounter him?” 

Nestoria colored brilliantly; it was even a greater subject to her than to 
her companion; that name of Edward was the only one that lad ever made 
her heart beat. 

*T met him on the Atlantic steamer,’ 


, 


she answered, just a bit suffocated by 
the explanation. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Judge, not a little alarmed, for he knew of the 
young man’s pleasant ways with women. ‘Then you have seen much of 
him?” 

“Yes,” said Nestoria, happy in the recollection, and smiling back at those 
pleasant hours. ‘Ile was very, very kind to me. He took me to walk every 
morning and afternoon in rough weather, and it was always rough, at least 
a little. I should have been much more lonesome without him.” 

“T trust you saw nothing in his walk and conversation but what you 
could approve,” added the old man in a tone of doubt which did not flatter 
Edward. 

‘‘No.” answered Nestoria frankly and firmly. Indeed, she had seen a 
great deal to approve in the said walk and conversation. Had not the young 
fellow treated her with perfect politeness, and even with charming considera- 
tion and delicacy? Notwithstanding this mysterious quarrel with his good un- 
cle, she found it impossible to believe that he could be very bad, or so much as 
bad a little. 

‘I suppose he smokes still?” queried the Judge, in a tone which seemed to 
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declare that smoking leads to drinking, and drinking to murder, and murder 


to the gallows. 
‘Yes,” admitted Nestoria. ‘But is that wrong? Some of the missiona- 


is, 
ries smoke.” . 
‘That is possible,” groaned the venerable Puritan, unwillingly conceding 
the stumbling fact, and seeking to excuse it to himself on the plea of Oriental] 


enustom. But at all events they don’t drink ale.” 

‘There isn’t any ale,” said Nestorian. ‘ However, I don’t suppose they 
would drink it if there was any. They are all teetotallers, I believe.” 

“T trust so,” fervently returned the Judge. Then he thought, in the anti- 
nicotine corner of his earnest soul, What a pity they should smoke! This re- 
flection, however, he did not utter; he would not lead the girl to question the 


goodness of her father’s comrades in pious labors; he had his strenuous preju- 





dices, but at times he could be wisely considerate in spite of them. By the 
way, it seems appropriate to relate here a story which illustrates the old man’s 
hatred of tobacco; a hatred so hearty that it could confound his judicial mind 
and cause him to pronounce judgment without hearing evidence or argument. 
In a certain grave convocation there had been a question of passing censure 
upon clerical smokers; whereupon an erring brother of a scientific turn rose 
to his feet and attempted to demonstrate that, under given circumstances, of 
habit and constitution, a cigar or so per day would not be injurious, and conse- 
auently not immoral; whereupon Judge Wetherel made a reply commencing 
with these memorable and monumental words, more immovable than a sen- 
tence of pyramids: “ Mr. Moderator—I thank Heaven—that on this subject— 
my mind is zof open to conviction.” 

But we must return to his catechism of Nestoria concerning Edward; he 
was unxious to know how she happened to meet the young man on the Elm 
City. 

“Tt was just an accident,” she said. ‘* He was coming up this way toa 
fishing-place.” 

“What fishing-place?” 

“He did not tell me. Are there so many?” 

The Judge was relieved; then there had been no agreement to meet again; 
there was to be no correspondence; it was not a flirtation. The dove under 
his roof, the innocent daughter of the “ great and good” Doctor Bernard, had 
not become entangled in the talons of that unclean bird of prey, liis reprobate 
nephew. Their companionship had been a mere transitory acquaintance, and 
there was no need of asking any painfully searching questions about it, nor of 
entering into monitory disclosures of the young man’s character. Mr. Weth- 
erel was glad of it, for, like other wise and decorous men, he hated to talk of 
the skeleton in his closet; and furthermore, he was conscientious as to bearing 
needless evil witness, even against the ungodly. As long as there was hope 
of reforming Edward he had withstood him to his face, as he expressed it in 
his Biblical way; and when all such hope had died out of his heart he had re- 
solved to disinherit him, and that was enough. He wouldnot, in addition as- 
perse his name, unless such accusation were needful for the salvation of others. 

Nestoria put his reticence to the proof. She was anxious to speak of the 
quarrel, because she longed to put an end to it. At the bottom of her childlike 
innocence and simplicity there was a solid foundation of moral courage, which 
was made up partly of conscious rectitude of intention and partly of a beauti- 
ful confidence in the goodness and kindliness of her fellow creatures. It was 








a 
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not unlike the courage of those untaught birds on the shores of rarely visited 
islands who walk deliberately up to the feet of marvelling explorers. 

“He told me,” she added in a slightly agitat d voice, *“ why he did not come 
to see you in passing. He said you were not on terms with each other.” 

In spite of the temptation offered by this statement, the old man remained 
firm to his abjuration of needless evil speaking. 

“We have not been able to agree,” he said gravely, and with honest sor- 
rowfulness. “It is very sad that relatives should take such differing, such di- 
verging paths in life. But we have not been able to agree. May He who is 
all-wise and all pitiful have mercy upon him who is in the wrong, mt 
ward or ntyself!” 

He said no more; the door to this subje t was evide ntly shut upon her. She 


had transmitted the young man’s apology for passing his relatives by; it was 


all that she had a right to do. 

Thus it came about that Nestoria was left to live on in ignorance of the na- 
ture of this quarrel, and even in uncertainty as to which of the two parties to 
it was in the wrong. Both of them seemed to her altogether lovely in charac- 
ter, and incapable of truly meriting the other's condemnation. Educated in a 
little dovecote of piety, far withdrawn from the great world of fashion and dis- 
sipation, and unaccustomed to see any bad per ple except s ch as wore turbans 


} 
t 


and carried pistols in their sashes, she knew nothing of wild y 


t 
if 


oung men excep 


by insufficient report, and had no manner of skill in detecting them. She 
thought that of course they carried the marks of their wickedness in their per 
sons and faces; that their hands were tremulous, their countenances h 
and their eyes sunken; that their expressions were hideous with evil passions 
and with the torments of remorse. 

Now no such shocking stigmata were visible in Edward Wetherel; his form 
tured and gentle Evil 


was vigorous, his skin healthfully clear, his look cul 


h:ul not set its well-known brand upon him, and therefore in her opinion he 
could not be the child of evil. The quarrel was a mystery; perhaps it was 
about some matter of business, inexplicable to women; perhaps b ith Edward 


She could not solve 





amid his uncle were in some incomprehensible way rig 
the d sagreenable puzzle, and for the present she left it in the hands of Provi- 


dence, trusting that the day of unravelment would come. 

‘You wi.l find our life very quiet here,” said the Judge as they drove 
homeward. 

And so she did, at least for a tme. There was not another country resi- 
dence within miles of Sea Lodge. A so-called hotel stood near by indeed, but 
its inmates and vi-itors were mainly persons of the ruder if not lewder sort, 


and they no more freque uted the Judge’s house than Canaanites of ol infested 


or ing city the family had few ac- 


the schools of the prophe:s. In the neig! 


q utintances, and those few rarely drove out to render it visits. Some.imes 


hack loads of singing or yelling revellers clattered by of night<, inciting Mr, 
Wetherel to repeat Milton's verse concerning * The noisy sons of Belial, flown 
wi.h insolence and wine.” But in general Sea Lodge was « refuge of quiet, 
hearing no clamor but the thump of waves ou the bea h, and certainly produe- 
ing no uproar of its own. 

Nevertheless, Satan was prowiing about, as the Judge frequently asserted ; 
and, such being the case, disturbances and evil adventures could not long be 


kept at bay. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE JOYS AND SNARES OF MOONLIGHT. 


“Dip you ever see such a dull place!” demanded the sociable Alice, quite 
ready, we fear, to let Satan into Sea Lodge rather than bear with its dulness. 

* Alice, I am perfectly happy,” answered Nestoria. ‘ That is, almost,” 
she added, recollecting certain absent ones whose presence would have made 
the happiness perfect. **T find every day too short. I hate to go to sleep.” 

“Weill, if you are not joyful on the very smallest provocation! What in 
the world are you happy for? Because we never do anything? Because we 
never see anybody? Because we are shut up in an enchanted castle, with Un- 
cle Wetherel for a magician?” 

“But we do do something. I have read half of Robinson's ‘Syria’ to 
your uncle. I have written twenty pages to my father. We have driven and 
sailed and walked. I could look all day at the sea, it is so beautiful and mys- 
terious. How can you find it dull! You ought to live in a Nestorian village 
for a few years. It would teach you what sameness is.” 

‘“Why, my dear little canary bird, I do believe you are scolding,” laughed 
Alice. 

‘*Scolding?” asked Nestoria 

“At any rate you lectured. It was borne in upon me that I repine without 
cause. You certainly lectured.” 

“Did I? I mustn’t. Iam not fit.” 

“Oh, don’t be so humble! And do, please, don’t be so reprovingly con- 
tented. You wouldn’t be, perhaps, if you had seen as much of the world as I 
have, and knew by experience how much livelier places there are in it than 
Sea Lodge. What I am crazy for is Newport.” 

“What is Newport?” inquired Nestoria. 

“What is Newpo t?” repeated Alice. ‘Oh, of course you don't know. 
Well, Newport is the principal seaport of—of Mount Pisgah.” 

Nestoria perce'ved that Alice was laughing at her, and a blush of dismay 
and distress danced into her cheeks, so sensitive can a young person be who 
grows up in Nestorian hamlets, surrounded by grave. considerate, kindly peo- 
ple. 

‘Really, you ought to be shown Newport,” continued Alice. ‘If uncle 
wasn’t shamefully mean as 

“Don't!” pleaded Nestoria, forgetting her sense of humiliation in her de- 
sire to defend the excellent Judge. 

“T mean if he wasn’t dreadfully good and conscientious, and so forth, he 
would take us there. We should sve some living life, and we should pick up 
beaux. They are a deal finer than cockle shells. They are the most interest- 
ing of objects by the seaside. And there is one particular beau of mine whom 
I shoud dearly like to meet again for the fun of laughing at his oddities. 
Men are always more entertaining than women; they are so much more un- 
trammelled, and do so much queerer things, and have so much more charac- 
ter; but this special man is as diverting as a eage full of monkeys. He isa 
Pole, so he says, and a count also, so he says, and I never heard anybody say 
to the contrary, and it may be so. But at any rate he is a gentleman, and 
handsome, and pretends to be very learned, and as polite as a pickpocket, as I 


heard somebody put it; and oh, so devoted, such compliments, such nonsense! 
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I could listen to him forever, only it might kill me with laugning. Count Po- 
loski. It’s quite a distinguished name, isn’t it? And he is a great favorite, I 
can tell you; and the attentions he paid me set more than one other girl ona 
pincushion; and of course that made the fun all the greater. Oh yes, what 
with the Count and lots more not so very much wiser, and a few who are re- 
ally fascinating and irresistible, Newport is a delightful sort of Vanity Fair, 
and well worth showing to you.” 

Nestoria made no response. Either Alice’s description of the charms of 
Newport did not present a temptation to her mind, or she thought it wrong to 
discourse of such temptations. 

“This evening we will get up our own Newport,” continued Miss Dinneford. 
*“* We will walk alone and in silence*on the beach, and view the moonlight.” 

“‘T wish you would,” answered Nestoria, who honestly thought this simple 
treat delightful. 

“You don’t mean it!” echoed the worldling of twenty, in mockery. ‘ Well, 
reckless as the dissipation may be, we will plunge into it. But what would 
your father say?” 

““T don’t see why he should object,” wondered the innocent from the dove- 
cote in Kurdistan. 

“Nor I either, on second thoughts,” laughed Alice. ‘ We may meet a 
few oysters, but they are deaf and dumb, you know; they won’t even make 
signs tous. And even if they do, I hope we shall be above flirting with mol- 
lusks ” 

“Are they mollusks?” queried Nestoria, ‘Oh dear, how little I know 
about this wonderful world that I live in! I #ast recommmence my studies.” 

“Let them go at mollusks,’ advised Alice. “I am sure I don’t know 
whether they are or not, and don’t care. Iam sorry I used the horrid word, 
since it has waked up your worrisome conscience. What de you have sucha 
conscience for? It must be very inconvenient.” 

* Alice, I should be afraid of you if I thought you meant half you say,” 
gravely observed Nestoria. 

“Oh, T don’t; 1 don’t mean a quarter of it,” affirmed Alice. “TI mainly 
mean to talk. When I can’t find any human beine to listen to me, I talk to 
the cat; and didn’t I get a lecture on the subject one day from Uncle Wetherel! 
‘Alice,’ said he, ‘ conversation addressed to a dumb beast must be considered 
as idle conversation, and as such we shall be called to account for it.’ Now 
do you believe that the recording angel takes down what I say to a pussy cat? 
If so, he must take down what Uncle Wetherel says to Old Sorrel. But I 
don’t believe it. I don’t believe that angels attend to any such small busi- 
ness.” 

* Alice, I wish you wouldn’t speak of such subjects so—gayly,”” murmured 
Nestoria. ‘ You fill me with astonishment and perplexity.” 

‘Poor little dove!” said Alice. ‘* How could they send you out of the 
ark?” 

As the girls prepared to take their walk in the evening Mrs. Dinneford 
asked where they were going. 

** Nantucket, Cape Cod, and all along shore,” answered her daughter. “ If 
we don’t come back, inquire at Marblehead.” 

* Don’t expose yourselves too long to the night air.” counselled the elder 
woman, who, like many elder women, was much given to medical precepts. 
“The moonlight is not healthful.” 
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“The moonlight is healthful, begging your pardon, Mrs. Dinneford,” in- 
terposed the Judge. “The moonlight is but the reflection of the life-giving 
sunlight. It is the dumpuess of the night air which is not healthful.” 

“Twas always brought up to believe that it was the moonlight which did 


the harm,” persisted good Mrs. Dinneford, a kind soul not without ol 


ystinacy. 

“When our bringing up is contrary to the truth, we must abjure it, as we 
would abjure and renounce our original sinfulness,” lectured the old gentie- 
Mian. 

“T have the greatest mind to walk out with you, children,” said Mrs. Din- 
neford. * If you'll wait just a minute till I find my hat and shaw! 

“Oh, mamma, don’t!” protested Alice. * You know you never will find 
your hat and shawl. And besides we want to take a romantic walk and fil 
our tranquil souls with meditation, and if you go with us you will spoil all 
that by talking a steady stream and quoting ‘Tupper.” 

“Well, go along,” laughed the mother. ‘ But do be careful, and if you 
meet any strangers turn back, for there are too many wild people about here 
of nights.” 

* Without are dogs,” quoted the Judge. 

So the two girls went unattended down to the beach and strolled along its 


enchanted meanderiugs. The ripples of « brimming tide joyously patted the 


sands at their feet, and a varying moonlight descended upon them through the 
shifting mountains and cloudland The harbor, a sheet of sombre azure 
chased with sparkling silver, swept out into the broad expanse. here obscure 


and there effulgent, of the Sound, Miles away a light-house beamed luridly 
“like a star on eternity’s ocean.” A single sail, undoubtedly that of a pleasure 


eleaming like polished marble and now darkening into a misty 


boat, now 
vhost, was the only moving object in the exquisite picture. For nearly half 
ly Alice chattering gayly, or throwing 


an hour the pair wandered; the live 
pebbles into the water, or whirling on her heel to make marks in the sand; 
while the quieter Nestoria listened, smiled, and loitered, half lost in waking 
dreams 

*T would like to stay here till morning,” murmured the waif from the 
arid Orient. ‘This world of waters is something so new to me, and so inex- 
haustibly wonderful, that it bewitches me.” 

“So would I like to make a night of it, if there were only dancing,” an- 
swered the representative of New York society. ‘* Oh, don’t I hate quiet, and 
don’t I love company! I was made to buzz and hum through life like a fly, 
always looking for a swarm of other flies. Uncle Wetherel compares me to a 


} 


o, noisy things they are, and how they blun- 


hornbug; you know what headlong 
der about; buzz, bang, and down they come on their backs and kick dread- 
fully; and then up again, to knock their heads against some other corner and 
vet another great fall, like Humpty Dumpty. It’s an odious comparison, and 
I don’t assent to it altogether; and yet [ must admit that there is something a 
little like, for Ido have a great many adventures, and bounce out of them 
safely.” 

* That sail boat is coming to land,” observed Nestoria. ‘* Ought we not to 
go back?” 

“Go back? No. There are sail boats spinning up and down the harbor 
every evening, just for the sake of spinning up and down and enjoying the 
motion. You might as well be afraid of guils. The one lands as ofte. as the 


other.” 
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‘But it is close under that rocky point,” declared Nestoria. “ They could 
disembark there without our seeing them.” 

“Oh, boats frequently sail under the bluff and then sweep on into the cove 
beyond. And they come very near the shore, too; we might perliaps hail 
them. Would you mind hailing them and then running away? There is just 
a possible small chance that some of our New Haven friends might be in the 
boat. You won't? Oh, Nestoria, you are a regular drag and drawback to 
fun, and more prudent and shy than my m: ther. You stay here while I climb 
up the rocks and look over to see who they are. It is only a few rods. Will 
you? bis 

“Yes,” coneeded Nestoria. ‘* But don’t be gone lone, and do be prudent.” 

“If they are strangers, I will come directly back,” promised Alice. She 
hurried away on her frolicking reconnoissance, and clambered the little rocky 
bluff with a beating heart but with a soul prepared for audacious ventures. 
Reaching the seaside brow of the knoll, she looked down upon the boat, dis- 
covered that it had drawn close up to the shore as if the men in it proposed to 
land, and was about to slip back and return to Nestoria, when she heard her- 
self called by name 

**Who is it?” she asked in a voice of gleeful excitement. 

“Edward Wetherel; and Count Poloski is with me.” 

“Qh, Cousin Edward!” exclaimed Alice. She hesitated an instant and 
then added, ** Come up here, Edward. And the Count may come, too.” 


SONG 
“Such stuff as dreams are made of.” 


| T matters not though day discover 
How false the joys I fondly knew ; 
When night and slumber round me hever, 


In dreams at least I find thee true. 


Though, all the day’s long hours of sadness, 
My weary life flow on in pain, 
The night shall bring unwonted gladness 


And give thee to my soul again. 


Once more thy lips with warm impression 
Shall lay their gentle seal on mine; 

Again with shrinking, sweet confession, 
Thy tender eyes before me shine. 


Thy cheek with my cheek softly meeting, 
Thy twining arms around me thrown, 
I'll watch how fast the night is fleeting, 


And count thy heart-beats through mine own. 


Oh, happy night, and weary waking, 
When dawns the day-star, cold and blue! 
Tis daylight tells how hearts are breaking ; 
In dreams alone I find thee true! 
CnarLes CARROLL. 








FRENCH SCENES, CUSTOMS, AND CHARACTERS. 


it. 


TT READ many diatribes on French society. Some emanate from political 

and others from social prejudice. Both are equally pointed and popular. 
People in America generally regard the French as highly corrupt, and espe- 
cially French families. Much of Engtish criticism is of the same sort, although 
latterly it has been more judicious. Continental writers avoid criticism of the 
French in this direction, knowing that their own communities are not immacu- 
late. ‘The Germans, whose immoralities equal those of the French, as all vis- 
itors to Vienna, Munich, and Berlin are aware, anid who, moreover, are not 
puritanical, attack the French from another side. King William, for instance, 
in justifying military iniquity, plays upon the more stolid sentiment of his 
countrymen by calling the French a frivolous people. It would be about as 
just to pronounce the Germans stupid. Gayety is no more reprehensible than 
gravity; and if frivolity be the abuse of one, dulness, hardness, and meanness 
are a natural extension of the other. Suppose the selfishness which proceeds 
from national organization to be balanced, is that of the vain and egotistic 
Frenchman more fatal than that of the introspective Teuton who, lost in the 
mazes of inward exaltation, is equally self-absorbed and callous and insensible 
to duty? No French woman would characterize the men of her country as did 
a Prussian lady the lords of that conquering nation, by saying that she would 
rather be a salaried governess in England than a married slave in Prussia. 
Social qualities are as much a merit in a nation as political qualities, and 
there is no doubt which nation leads the world in this particular. Were the 
appreciation of them as intelligent as it is instinctive, there would be greater 
fairness in judgment emanating from national points of view. 

French society is unfortunately known to Americans only through the 
novels and plays of that country; of French domestic or family life, which is 
its kernel, Americans are almost entirely ignorant. The authorities to which 
they appeal consist generally of translations of sensational works, the theoreti- 
cal rhapsodies of social and political fanatics, and ordinary newspaper com- 
ments proceeding from the Pharisee sentiment of humanity, like the ‘ war 
measures” of the Emperor William. Then comes the American traveller 
who, having been in the country, is supposed to be a reliable witness. Some 
indeed are, but not many. When one considers that most American travel- 
lers see only that which falls in their way in Paris, ind notably its pleasures; 
that they attend only the theatres in which the voluptuous spectacular drama 
is produced, because they cannot understand any other; that they abandon 
themselves almost wholly to the dissipation of the streets, day and night; that 
they are ignorant of the noble side of French literature, past and present; that 
they do not speak the language of an essentially talking race well enough to 
maintain a conversation—is it any wonder that travellers with such qualifica- 
tions and experience confirm niisrepresentations, and never enter the domestic 
circles by which they ought to judge the highest and lowest cliaracter of any 
country ? 

The novel or play is that which catches American curiosity. Does the 


reader of one or witness of the other know that his judgment is warped through 
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an exigency of art?) A novel or play must, as the reader knows, have a he- 
roine; and the incidents must, to suit popular taste, hinge on the passion of 
love. Now, as there is no such being in French society as the young lady or 
miss—enjoying a recognized social status, an independent factor in the ma- 
chinery of daily life, mistress of her time and thoughts, the same as in Eng- 
land or America, and irresponsible to anybody—no novel or play could be 
written with a hervine of this stamp. Girls in France are always minors, and 
regarded by men as children, until they become marriageable; after that the 
possession of their hearts and persons depends upon family considerations, 
quite remote from the laws of English or American sentimentalism. What 
can the novelist or playwright do, consequently, but depict love as it may be 
supposed to stir the breast of a married woman—one whose temptations and 
trials may be artistically treated in accordance with a possible situation in real 
life? TIence such plays as ** Le Supplice d'une Femme,” the leading idea of 
which is punishment for infidelity, and works like ** Madame Bovary ” and the 
masterpieces of George Sand and Balzac, in which the evils and torments aris- 
ing from the union of discordant natures and ages are depicted with such mar- 
vellous effect. To condemn French society on the evidence of novels and plays 
is about as just as to estimate American society by the amenities of its journal- 
ism or by the rude behavior of certain travellers abroad. Criminal conduct 
in France, in the sum total of social relationship, is no more common than in 
other lands, where it proceeds from indolence, luxury, and incompatibility of 
temper. ‘* The distinction,” says the ** Saturday Review,” ‘t between the two 
countries (England and France) appears to be that on this side of the water 
we represent in a law court what on the other they delight to imagine on the 
stage.” No greater depravity could certainly be found in any French novel than 
that which is now and then revealed in certain trials in American courts. 
Conjugal criminality, moreover, does not, in the actual life of France, centre in 
the woman; on the contrary, it centres in the man, as I shall endeavor to show 
further on. In the mean time, reader, let me furnish some of my own experi- 
ences as evidence of the nature and condition of French domestic life. 

Iam awelcome guest in three families, my acquaintance with each spring- 
ing out of circumstances that would lead to familiar intercourse in any land. 
In the first family I have to mention, my entrée was due to a kindness done by 
one of my relations to one of its members, which would have been politely and 
even warmly recognized anywhere; it was here appreciated in a truly cordial 
and grateful manner. The family was neither poor nor rich—one living on its 
means, du troisteéme, and, judging by the situation of the house in Paris, in 
humble style. There was but one child, a daughter about thirty. I called 
often. My hosts chatted gayly and intelligently on topics of general interest, 
and especially on the manners and customs of our respective communities 
Both the mére de famille and her daughter held up their hands in astonish- 
ment at my relation of the freedom of conduct enjoyed by American young 
ladies. They invited me to dinner, The meal was plain, but excellent. Our 
conversation and laughter was that of minds disturbed by no arricre penseée. 
After dinner mademoiselle went to the piano and gave us excellent music. 
She had been carefully and thoroughly instructed, and played admirably. In 
further honor of my presence in Paris, my friends invited a group of their rel- 
atives to spend the evening, On this oceasion we played cards, listened to 
music, and for refreshment had a cup of tea and a brioche. The life of the 
company consisted of a witty old uncle, whose jokes and youthfulness kept us 


allinaroar. Such was the entertainment in the home of one French family. 
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I never entered a more compact or more enjoyable one. The rent of the 
apartinent in which the family lived was six hundred franes. They kept no 
servant except a cook, who came about four o’clock in the afternoon to prepare 
the dinner, and then departed. I doubt if the family of three persons expended 
five hundred dollars per annum for all its requirements, personal and household. 
Some of my readers may be interested in the appearance and fate of the young 
lady. Cuvonsidering her age, she might be termed an old maid. If she was, I 
could detect in her no sign of unhappiness at not being wedded. Her face bore 
no marks of petulance or of inward canker, uo meagreness of feature or pallid 
skin; on the contrary, she was plump, vivacious, and contented. 

I visited another family in Paris, that of a young man, rich, and, as we would 
say, doing a splendid business. He lived au preniver. I was often invited to 
breakfast and dine with him. He did not take me to a café, but into his own 


t 


home circle. He had one child about two years of age, who sat at the table 
with us. ILis wife presided and did the honors, taking part in the conversa- 
tion and contributing her share of gayety to an always cheerful and bountiful 
repast. Pen cannot describe the ease of manner, the naturalness of expression 
of a young, intelligent, joyous French housekeeper! After breakfast her hus- 
band and myself descended to his bureau, where we conversed awhile before 
Tlefthim. The wife, with her nurse and child, went off to the Tuileries to pass 
the afternoon under the trees of its beautiful garden, returning just before din- 
ner. IL happened to be present one day when she came in and gave her hus- 
band a kiss as if she had been long absent. I called once in the evening, 
and found the family group in the bureau of the closed store, the parents 
enjoying a frolic with the ehild, which continued, undisturbed by my en- 
trance. Such isa glimpse of the second French family with whom accident 
brought me in contact. <A little while after my return to the United States a 
large mourning envelope reached me by the European mail, notifying me of 
the decease and funeral of my hostess, who had died in giving birth to her sec- 
ond child. It was a great shock. I had never contemplated a more beautiful 
domestic scene than that of which this lovely woman was the centre. Some 
months after this a letter came from her husband in which he said: * My two 
little children are well. As to myself, [am still sounhappy! I have a wound 
at the heart which renders my life very sad, and which uever perhaps will be 
healed.” 

I go into the country, down into the provinces as it is called in France. 
This time I enter the domicile of a widow aged sixty. I am introduced by a 
nephew, and am at once received on an intimate footing. ‘Lhe town in which 
miy hostess lives is old and full of historical mementoes. ‘There is much to be 
seen, and we accordingly go out while the dinner is preparing. It is market 
day, and the square contains booths shaded by awnings and umbrellas, and 
kept by peasant women offering preduce for sale. We thread our way among 
them, passing between rows of sturdy females dressed in blue sitting on 
benches, each holding in her lap a brace of ducks awaiting a purchaser. 
“There,” says my kind old lady friend, pointing to one of the booths, ** 1 stood 
for twenty years selling cloth, and I made forty-five thousand francs by it.” 
She had reared two sons, both filling prominent places in society, and distin- 
guished in their respective professions. Leaving the market-place, she con- 
ducted us by a side street to a convent. ** Here,” said she, * ] have two grand- 
children at sehool, It is not reception dav, and I shall have to tell a little fib 
to get you admitted.” She pulled the bell, and the door was opened by one 


of the sisters” with a cheery countenance, whom my old friend greeted and 
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addressed: ‘* Please tell Sister Marie that T would like to have a gentleman see 
the children, as he is on his way to visit their father;” the latter part of her 
speech being fibby, as I was simply going to the country in which he lived. 
Word came for us to enter, and we were conducted to the parlor. The chil- 
dren soon made their appearance, dressed in black, it being Lent, with whom 
and the sister who accompanied them we had a pleasant chat, and then took 
our leave. Our next proceeding was an excursion in the environs of the town 
the old lady taking the lead and pointing to divers spots and buildings associ- 
uted with her life’s experiences. Our walk in this direction terminated at a 
cake shop, one of those manufactories of delicacies for which certain towns in 
France are famous, and in which the old lady “treated” us. After this we re- 
turned home. By this time dinner was rendy. On leaving the house for our 
stroll, I noticed through the open door of the kitchen, on one side of the court, 
an old gentleman busy near the fire. When dinner was announced this per- 
son appeared and was introduced to me; he sat down and did the carving of 
the gigot, remaining taciturn and only speaking when spoken to. After dinner, 
on leaving the premises for the cars, my friend told me his history, of which 
there are so many like it in France. He was once a captain in the army dur- 
ing the wars in Spain, after which, returning to France, he had been placed on 
garrison duty in the town in which we were spending the day. Here he rented 
#« room in the house of our hostess, who had just become a widow, and whose 
means were limited, attending to his military duties, merely nominal, and de- 
voting his leisure to assisting his landlady as well as to amusements. Three 
years elapsed, and his company was ordered away; rather than go he resigned 
his commission. He was comfortably domiciled, and from that time to the pe- 
riod of my visit, more than thirty years, acted as housekeeper. while madame 
attended to business in the market-place, watching the pot-au-few in the kitch- 
en, basting the gigot before the fire, and carving it at the table; assuming, in 
short, duties and cares requisite for his comfort, and possibly—with a spirit of 
enleulation characteristic of the Frenchman who has lost all ambition—to se- 
cure protection in declining years. Coffee daily at a café, with sundry games 
of dominoes in the society of kindred spirits, completed the routine of his daily 
life. Such is my third picture. 

Another province. The country is rich and rolling, and the hills are ocea- 
sionally crowned with chiteaux. Sometimes one encounters them in the val- 
leys, so hidden by trees as to be almost invisible. After passing a double row 
of one-story tenements, more like hovels than houses, built on either side of a 
paved highway, and which constitute a French hamlet, you come to a Jane on 
the left, flanked by tall trees, and slowly descending into » quiet dale; sudden- 
ly it ends before a gray wall pierced with a large double gateway, always open 
in the daytime. On either hand rise ruined, roofless towers, their tops crowned 
with trees and shrubbery, which grow out of the crevices in the masonry. 
Above the line of the wall appear the upper stories of a spacious mansion, with 
dilapidated attic windows and the conical peak of a still perfect tower. Passing 
through the gateway, you stand in a large quadrangle, surrounded by the out- 
buildings of the estate, built against the walls—stables, manure pits, henner- 
ies, sheep sheds, dovecotes, and adjuncts of the barn and farm yard. In the 
rear appears another gate, but it is beyond the moat; had you attempted to 
pass this in oid times, you would have been stopped by an uplifted drawbridge ; 
the moat remains still filled with water, but the drawbridge and the heavy 
timber lever by which it swung, like the bucket of an old-fashioned well, are 
gone, there being nothing left of it but empty stone sockets in the heavy ma- 
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sonry of the wall enclosing the entrance to the mansion. You cross a perma- 
nent foot bridge and enter its yard, shaded by an immense tree. ‘The building 
is constructed of gray stone, with a high sloping roof, and possesses no archi- 
tectural beauty bus massiveness; its four corners are flanked by round towers 
with roofs like an extinguisher, a leading feature of the French chateau. Be- 
hind the dwelling, and across the moat which surrounds it, there is a large 


area of about four acres, enclosed by a high wall covered with tile, forming the 
garden. ‘The entrance to it, except for laborers, is through the house. Besides 
the usual display of shrubbery, trees, and flowers, there is a well, surmounted 
by a Greek canopy, and a pool of water with little islands in it, the abode of 
ducks. This garden, once filled with carved box and trees, in the style of the 
grounds at Versailles, but now arranged on the English system, contains, with 
the ornamental part of it, a kitchen garden, concealed by a hedge; at the rear 
wall are cages devoted to doves, fancy pigeons, and rare foreign birds; in the 
moat swim swans and beautiful wood-ducks from our own waters. Against 
the walls favored by sunshine appear the radiating lines of fruit trees trained 
en espalier ; elsewhere the walls are bare, but with marks of ivy, now removed 
to prevent the disintegrating effects of an insinuating vegetation. ‘The low, 
rich tone arising from the hues of flowers, mingled with the gray masonry 
and the delicate tints of the broad, soft turf, the perfect isolation of the prem- 
ises afforded by the high walls, the cooing of pet doves along with the notes 
of the exquisite little chardonnerct, which now and then visits the enclosure 
from the neighboring fields, furnish sights and sounds as charming as they are 
suggestive; whatever the depravity of the outside world, it no more finds its 
way into this peaceful retreat than could an armed marauder in the troubled 
days of the fifteenth century, when the mansion was planned and defended. 
The family, all of it that is at home, consists of a mother and four children, 
two girls, one of whom, in our parlance, is a young lady, and two boys, one 
eleven and the other about six years cld. Iam a welcome guest because I am 
the friend of an absentee. I am assigned a room in one of the towers, with 
walls five feet thick, and once the treasury of the mansion. The loopholes for 
musketry are masoned up, and the walls and beams of the ceiling are white- 
wished. My hostess lets me do as I please. I roam over the estate watching 
agricultural operations and xdmiring the beautiful breed of cattle. I visit the 
tenements of the peasantry, which I find clean, and their occupants peculiarly 
thrifty and intelligent. I am taken on excursions on horseback, and on drives 
over admirable public roads, amid lovely scenery and romantic sites and ruins 
full of historic interest. I am shown a spot in the court where the mad apos- 
tles of freedom in the Revolution of 1789 caused the archives of the treasury 
and the furniture of the house to be brought out and burnt in lieu of the edi- 
fice, which a committee of safety had condemned to destruction. I stroll 
ubout the garden with the daughters, amusing ourselves feeding doves and 
other pets, also the swans and the ducks that inhabit the moat. My pretty 
companions tell me the botanical names of plants and flowers, and entertain 
me with that natural unconscious flow of talk characteristic of healthy, sponta- 
neous natures. They, along with their brothers, are daily taught by their 
mother. I see the first taking lessons in sewing, and I hear the eldest boy re- 
citing his lesson in Latin. In the evening a huge fire is kindled in the chim- 
ney of the dining-room, on account of the dampness of a structure rising from 
amoat. We gather around the hearthstone and fall into pleasant conversa- 
tion. My hostess discusses with me the social problems of her land, and par- 
ticularly those relating to the family. One of the peasantry, a girl who had 
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been a domestic in the house, and who had lately married, drops in, and there 
is 2 gay time, and so the hours fly by, as Burns says, on angel wings. I finally 


leave this lovely mansion, far away from the centres of travel, animated with 
sentiments of unbounded admiration for the good heart and clear, sound head 
of the noble French woman who presides over it. I leave it better prepared 
than ever to oppose the assertion that there is no home or hospitality in France. 


I come now to the profligate side of Paris and of French life. It is the side 
of which strangers know most, and perhaps too much. It is, too, the most ob- 
trusive and accessible, and that which people generally, male and female, take 
the most pains to see. I have known respectable American young ladies to 
visit Mabille, the Salle Valentino, and even the Closerie; it is needless to say 
that no French young lady of equal social standing would do the same thing. 
One reason why strangers are so familiar with the profligate side of Paris is 
the safety with which they can view it. The law regulates it and protects 
those interested in it. Legal measures are based on the control and not the 
suppression of licentiousness; the civil responsibility of each individual is de- 
termined by the supposed use and not the abuse of passion. Resorts of profli- 
gacy are indicated by boundaries, and carefully watched; one may inspect them 
consecutively without fear and without shame. Some are but slightly seclu- 
ded, and but a step from streets thronged with the busy multitude; others 
have to be sought out in remote places and in darkness, according to the de- 
gree of depravity. Whoever frequents them does so at his own risk; there is 
no one to censure or interfere with him so long as he does not violate any of 
the rules by which order is secured. I will sketch no pictures of the profligate 
side of Paris, but simply state a few facts. 

In talking with a Parisian I commented on the profligacy of Paris as a re- 
proach to the nation. The reply was, ** We are not responsible for it.” Paris 
is a cosmopolitan city, and its profligacy is mainly supported by foreigners. 
The French are too economical, too selfish, if you please, to expend money ex- 
travagantly either on their persons or their passions. Walking up the Champs 
Elysées with him one afternoon observing the brilliant display of equipages, 
* There,” said he, pointing to a gentleman in an elegant buggy, “is the great- 
est gambler in Paris. That person wins and loses hundreds of thousands of 
francs ata time. He is young, has an immense fortune, and has but one vice, 
that of gambling. Every effort has been made to inveigle him into Maisons 
with women, but without success.” This individual was a Russian. 

I knew of a man who, to recover a lost mistress, paid her one hundred 
thousand franes. Subsequently he married, settling on this woman five thou- 
sand franes per month for life, but still keeping up his relations with her. 
Through his marriage settlement his children, through their mother, possessed 
a fortune of two million frances, of which the father was made trustee. His own 
income besides was princely. Notwithstanding this he became a bankrupt, 
being ruined by gambling and a fast life generally. Every cent, including the 
fortune of his children, was swept away. This man was a Spaniard. 

Again, I knew of a young man who came from South America to Paris 
with a credit at a banker’s of eighty thousand francs; this sum vanished in six 
weeks, and forty thousand more, obtained by drafts which were never honored. 

How many Englishmen ruin themselves in Paris by horse-racing and other 
kinds of dissipation it is unnecessary to mention. The courts both of England 
und France record their names and expose their careers in accurate details. 

I was well acquainted with a rich snd bandsome man who maintained in 
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one section of Paris a blonde, and in another section a brunette mistress; also, 
about forty miles out of Paris, another mistress, of I know not what type. He 
had another in England, who met him by appointment in London whenever 
he visited that city. He had still another in the English capital, a French girl 
whom he had abducted, and whom the two police forces respectively of Paris 
and London vainly endeavored to trace. The ingenuity displayed by him in 
baffling private and official spies, and in frustrating every effort to implicate 
him in the affair, was worthy of a better cause, and if written out would rival 
that of the stories of Gil Blas and Casanova. This rake, a master of intrigue 
and a model of coolness, was an American. 

Let not the reader suppose that these are exceptional cases, for everybody 
knows, who has investigated Parisian profligacy, that they are not. I could 
cite others ad infinitum. My informant was right. Parisian immorality is 
but partially French. Its chief support is the money flowing into the city from 
abroad, wantonly and eapriciously expended by the profligates of other lands. 
Some may assert that the French are fundamentally corrupt because their cap- 
ital offers many facilities for vicious indulgences. The reply to this charge is 
the fact that it affords as many facilities for the upholding of virtue. For every 
boudoir as the elegant abode of sin, there is a garret tenanted by a devoted lover 
of science; for every public haunt of illicit pleasure there is the public library, 
museum, lecture-room, and gallery; for every café chantant there is a cabinet 
de lecture; and as for churches, they equal in number those of cities generally, 


and are as well attended. 


People who accept prejudicial statements of French enstoms may be great- 
lv deceived by appearances. I enjoyed the acquaintance of a French gentle- 
man living en gargon, whose housekeeper had been a bonne, and once in the 
service of a deceased relative. She was young, smart, intelligent, and very 
pretty. His rooms were always in admirable order and his meals excellent. I 
dined with him frequently, and often met his married friends of both sexes. I 
took it for granted that his establishment was one of those convenient arrange- 
ments which some men envy, and all French people, it is supposed, tacitly 
sanction. I visited him for months, and never did it enter my head that it was 
otherwise. Conversing one day with my host about the gay life of Paris, and 
criticising the relations between men and women, he surprised me by saying, 
‘“Now I could not live in the way I do did I not scrupulously respect my 
bonne. Not one of my lady acquaintances whom you have met here would 


visit me if they were not positively sure of it. Neither of us could play the hy- 


werite, for it is impossible to conceal illicit connections from the penetrating 
I | g 


eyes of clever French women; they have too much sagacity, and besides know 
too much, to be deceived by acting. My bonne takes great pride in entertain- 
ing my guests, and especially ladies. The slightest familiarity would ruin me 
socially.” I left my friend’s apartment that day a more discreet and wiser 
man. Hitherto I had judged of French society by conventionally constructed 
romances; after this I resolved to observe things for myself, and draw my own 
conclusions 

Two principles underlie the illicit life of Paris. Wherever a camaraderi: 
of man and woman is maintained decorously, it is an isolated affair, the parties 
living together like wedded hermits; women with families will not hold inter- 
course with them, nor grant them social recognition. When not maintained 
on this footing, the parties always act indecorously, and there is finally a dis- 
solution of copartnership. The visitors to a household of this class consist at 
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best of Bohemians, who entertain no idea of responsibility, and whose motto is 
* Begone dull care!” 

In conversation one day with a thoughtful Frenchman on the national con- 
dition of things, I asked him if there was such a thing in political life as the 
peculation of officials. He replied that peculation was impossible except in 
high places, where it did sometimes occur; but the stigma was so great 
as to render the offence a rare one. Officers in the civil service hold their 
places for a given number of years and then retire on a pension; they are con- 
sequently not tempted to malversation by current or future contingencies, and, 
moreover, Watch each other with a view to insure promotion. ‘ Our dominant 
wexkness,” he continued, “is not gain in any of its Protean shapes, but rather 
one which grows out of a misconception of the relation and status of the re- 
spective sexes; the broken thread of our social and national life is very much 
due to our peculiar attitude toward women.” 

I alluded to an instance of a father and son, the former a wealthy but igno- 
rant provincial, the lattera young lawyer educated in Paris, who both indulged 
in a peculiarly lewd debaueh of some days’ duration, the grossness of which 
astonished me. ‘ Such cases,” he replied, “are rare, and constitate the mor- 
bid phase of our weaknesses. You can best appreciate this state of things 
through the national consciousness of it apparent in the code, in which the 
moral integrity of the family is so carefully guarded, and the conservation of 
which all political parties, except fanatical socialists, regard as fundamental, 
Examine the laws regulating marriage contracts, the rights of succession, sep- 
arations, the prohibition of divorces, and the penalty—an unjust one—inflicted 
on the wife for adultery, none of which laws have been seriously modified by 
legislation under various dynasties. Society, through its legists, has protected 


itself as carefully as possible against the iniquity flowing from man’s passional 


propensities. The recuperative power of France in every political crisis is 


traceable, in my judgment, to the organization of the family.” 

This conversation led to some reflections on the superiority of French women, 
a fact no less remarkable in the history of the past than in the society of the 
present day. Women in France strike all observers as superior to the men. 
very English critic of French life admits this superiority, but none seem to 
be able to account for it. One may attribute it much less to any legal pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the family than to a moral substratum of French 
character fashioned by habit and education; it seems to grow out of the differ- 
ent modes of bringing up boys and girls, coupled with the life both lead pre- 
vious to marriage 

Boys up to ten years of age are taught at home according to the intelli- 
gence of their mother; after this period at the public school. The discipline 
of the latter permits little or no freedom of action; in-door like out-deor occu- 
pations, whether study or amusement, go on under the close supervision of 
tutors. A file of lycée scholars in uniform parading the streets of Paris, indi- 
cates the nature and scope of school-boy recreation during the period devoted 
to primary instruction. The boy enjoys no opportunity for the healthy outlet 
of his energy in sports and pastimes, accordant With the natural requirements 
of youthful muscle and intellect. Thus restricted, his mind, under the opera- 
tion of a physiological law, becomes the victim of nascent impulse and muscle 
not properly exhausted by healthy spontaneous exercise; it is apt, conse- 
quently, to degenerate into an instrument of libidinous ideas. It is cliaracters 
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istic of boys of all lands, but the impulses of the French boy being so much 
more restrained this tendency in him is more marked and more significant. I 
nuve watched boys from ten to fifteen years of age in the street-processions 
above alluded to, and never did a pretty grisette pass without one or all mak- 
ing improper signs to her or toeach other. Ifa French lad escapes school sur- 
veillance on holidays or at other times and freely indulges his tastes, he will 
not be found stealing apples like an American boy, or in pugilistic encounters, 
like an English one, but in some improper association with a girl. Opportu- 
nities for indulging in this latter propensity abound in cities, and are no less 
frequent in the rural districts where peasant girls, alone and unprotected, 
watch cattle and sheep grazing in the fields. 

Consider the next stage of his development. The boy becomes a young 
man and studies a profession. He is now morally responsible for his time and 
actions, lives in lodgings and attends lectures. His leisure moments being en- 
tirely his own, he generally devotes them to dissipation, varying in kind and 
degree aceording to taste and temperament and family or other associations. 
Ideas developed under restraint now become the seed of unrestrained acts. 
He is almost invariably found living with a mistress or indulging in occasional 
revels and orgies, All the reader has to do to fully realize this portion of the 
career of a young Frenchman, is to read the novels of Murger. Whoever 
promenades the Quartier Latin and looks into its cafés about dinner-time, or 
frequents the gardens, balls, and theatres supported by its gay population, 
may satisfy himself that the novelist does not draw on his imagination. 
The conclusion one arrives at is that ‘a course of licentiousness is as mueh a 
part of the curriculum of student life in France as any of the sciences.” 
French apologists for this state of things defend it on the ground that the fires 
bf nature, so far as they are destructive, have to burn out in this way and thus 
prove less dangerous in after life to the family and to society. Whatever value 
this course may have in subduing the passions, it is certain that it kills the sen- 
timents; a youth of such habits becomes blasé, and when ready for matrimony 
consults his interests and not his affections. Let us now consider the educa- 
tion of the French girl. 

A French girl is the dependant and companion of her mother. She is 
brought up under her eye at home, or, if abroad, under female supervision 
similar to that of her own mother. It may be at a convent or in a pension. 
Wherever the place, the mother is practically justified in stating that her 
daughter has always remained under her own eye. The enjoyments of the 
Brench girl, the occupations of her leisure moments, the indulgence of her 
tustes and emotions, are those of her mother. She promenades with her, ac- 
companies her to amusements, and to a certain extent participates in the enter- 
tuinment of her friends. The French girl is the pet of the family circle, inter- 
ested in its ceremonies, familiar with the joys and sorrows of all its connec- 
tions, and cognizant of all its interests according to the station of its several 
members. She is not allowed to see what French parents call objectionable 
plays, to read licentious novels, or converse with men haphazard in general 
society. The main thing in her education is a development of the sympathies, 
agreeable manuers, and physical and mental purity. 

This system is entirely due to the mother; the father sanctions it by not 
meddling with it. Like all systems, it has objectionable features; but the good 
preponderates. It produces a certain degree of mannerism at which men 
laugh; but it maintains feminine integrity, which men regard as a point of 
bonor and of infinite importance when the girl becomes a woman, and the 
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mother of children. French education in France, leaving out the element of 
instruction, may be summed up in a lady’s exclamation to me in defence of the 
custom of her country: “ What can a mother better say of her daughter on her 
wedding day, than that she has never left her side!’ 

Let us suppose her ready for the nuptial union. Provided the man chosen 
to be her husband has a pleasing appearance, the girl] is satisfied, being insen- 
sible to every other qualification; a youth of filial obedience makes her defer 
in this as in all other matters to parental decrees. Apart from the natural in- 
difference of women to the moral state of the man who pleases them, they have 
no intelligent experience by which to judge the qualities indispensable to a 
true husband. Matrimony opens the door of society to a French girl, a world 
at which she has only gazed from the impassable threshold of her parental 
home, and which she is more than ready to reach at any sacrifice. What con- 
cerns her most is the bright prospect of freedom, the delight of wedding pre- 
parations, and the anticipation of the half-dreaded but fascinating ceremony at 
the altar. She gladly embraces a position in which she is a recognized hero- 
ine, supported by her conjugal and parental protectors and exciting universal 
sympathy and admiration. 

It stands to reason that two beings thus brought up and thus brought to- 
gether must entertain different sentiments and views of life’s responsibilities 
and duties. There is no cement in their mutual experiences. The husband, 
as we remarked above, is blasé; there is for him no mystery or novelty in fe- 
male companionship, no charm in possession, no reverence for feminine sensi- 
bility and affection other than that which inflates his vanity. He cannot build 
new ideals on the repetition of old experiences; he feels none of that life-giving 
inspiration which has its source in past purity and unsullied feeling. He mar- 
ries only for worldly or material advantages, and not through affection; the 
girl to whom he is bound is respected by him mechanically because of her 
legal wifehood, and not because of her moral superiority and her angelic con- 
dition of nature; having sacrificed the integrity of her life’s spring to the winter 
of his, he exchanges holy and unimpaired sentiments for worn-out, exhausted, 
and death-stricken ones. This may not prevent such a man from proving con- 
ventionally a good husband and father, a thing due very often to temperament, 
to culture, and public opinion, and to which Frenchmen are by no means dead ; 
but it does not elevate a husband to a delicate consciousness of moral compan- 
ionship and conjugal duty. A man of this stamp is not aware of the important 
springs from which sentiment and duty originate. If a Frenchman of this 
class does not yield to polygamic habits and end like Hulot in Balzac’s “ Cou- 
sine Bette,” he lives more or less an unconscious or passive spectator of fam- 
ily growth and discipline, content to be the creator of souls without the ca- 
pacity to shape them. 

J. DURAND. 








THE VEILED MUSE. 


\ PIRIT of Beauty, haunt me not ! 
Thou bring’st insufferable pain: 
Thou who art gone, be thou forgot, 
Nor rise to vex my rest again, 
Either with memories sadly sweet, 
Or hopes foredoomed to dull defeat. 
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Ah, come no more in whispering leaves, 
Or peaceful grass, or breath of flowers! 
Enough this baffled spirit grieves, 
Remembering thee and rosy hours. 
Spare it the throbs of hope and fear— 
The cruel sense that thou art near. 





The passion dies within my soul; 
The musie dies within my brain; 
Save when there comes a funeral toll, ® 
A low, lamenting, sad refrain, 
An echo from that shrine of song 
Long darkened and deserted long. 


In what was fair I once had part— 
But all fair things are now my shame. 
Their nameless beauty hurts my heart, 
Because I cannot speak its name! 
Uttered, *twould make that heart rejoice— 
But oh, I cannot give it voice! 


Once in these veins the blood was warm; 
With ardent joy this heart beat high; 

And the great gales thatsproudly storm 
The loftiest rampart of the sky 


Were not more daring, fierce, and strong 








Than this now silent soul of song. 


But, wasted now that youth of gold, 
Through mortal being’s battered sieve! 
And he to die may well be bold, 
Who is not bold enough to live— 





In haunted silence of disgrace, 
Where hushed thy voice and veiled thy face. 


Ah, come no more, to do me wrong, 
In twilight hours of tender dream, 
When this worn nature seems less strong 
Than evening mist that shrouds the stre:in. 
Though love be dead, at least retain 
Some pity for thy lover’s pain: - 


And don’t forget, though all be past, 

That thou and I clasped hands in youth; 
I saw thee close, I held thee fast, 

Plucked kisses from thy rosy mouth, 
Learning that bliss which now I weep— 
The love I won but could not keep. 

WILLIAM 











THE GROWTH OF “GIANT VOPE.” 
FROM PONTIFF TO PRINCE. 


T was a long while after Giant Pope became Pontiff before he began to be 
Prince. 

Although that “ benignant and pious ” usurper and homicide, Phocas, had 
recognized the Church of the Lateran as the ** head and mother of all churches” 
(A. D. 607), and although its bishops might henceforward set up a fair claim to 
be considered * universal bishops,” or at least imperial primates, they still had 
not a shadow of temporal authority. They paid homage to the Byzantine em- 
perors; they exercised no more sovereignty in Italy than in these days of Vic- 
tor Emanuel; and they had not yet dreamed that they possessed a right to 
crown or depose monarchs. 

The first bold assumption of secular power by an ecclesiastical body took 
place in Spain, where the feeble eastern Cyesars had no authority, and the 
Roman pontiffs very little. A Visigoth king named Wamba, who had crushed 
rebellions, repulsed a great invasion of Saracens, repressed the ambition and 
debaucheries of his clergy, and brought nis country to a state of tranquillity 
and prosperity, was seized while sick by a traitorous noble, and deposed by a 
local council of thirty-five bishops (A. D. 681), who thus punished him for regu- 
lating their disorders. The pope of the period had nothing whatever to do 
with this extraordinary novelty, and it is net recorded that he ever expressed 
an opinion concerning it. 

it was not until about a century after the time of Phocas that the Roman 
See had its first serious conflict with its secular rulers. In 718 the soldiers and 
rabble of Constantinople revolted, deposed Theodosius IIL., sent him to a con- 
vent, and crowned in his stead a distinguished officer named Conon, who be- 
came yet more distinguished as the Emperor Leo the Isaurian, or Leo the 
Iconoclast. He was an energetic, sagacious, honest, devout, puritan monarch, 
successful against internal factions and foreign enemies, capable of reigning 
twenty-four years in spite of strenuous opposition, and bringing himself at last 
to a peaceful deathbed in his own palace—an exceptionally triumphant and 
lucky emperor, for the times. The principal cause of his trouble, and the 
sole cause of his controversy with the popes, was his hatred of the worship of 
images, 

At this period, if one of the primitive disciples had risen to judge Chris- 
tianity, he would at the first glance have pronounced it idolatrous aud poly- 
theistic. A church composed of converts from Judaism, who naturally ab- 
horred the use of images in worship, had been s icceeded by a church cone 
posed of converts from paganism, who were educated to associate devotional 
ideas with physical emblems. The relapse from a spiritual faith to a faith 
loaded with symbols was insidious and gradual. First came the simple, un- 
adorned cross; then the relics of martyrs were gathered upon altars; next, 
painters ventured to delineate the supposed countenance of our Saviour; at last 
appeared sculptured crucifixes, portra'ts of the Virgin and saints, and repre- 
sentations of pious events. About the end of the third century the Council of 
Illiberis had censured the use of pictures in churches; but the artistic and 
polytheistic bent of the Indo-European mind had made light of the probibition ; 
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the influence of the half-pagan, statue-loving Constantine had aided the cor- 
ruption; and in the end Christianity had become incrusted withimageries. In 
the time of Leo the Isaurian there was hardly a church or monastery in East or 
West which was not adorned with carvings or paintings, before which knelt 
worshippers who could hardly be distinguished in posture or spirit from the 
extinct devotees of Cybele and Apollo. 

In the East a reaction took place. The Greeks found themselves beaten 
out of Egypt and Syria by the Moslem Arabs, who abhorred image worship 
and called the Christians idolaters. Was not this reverse a judgment of God 
upon a church which had forsaken its original simplicity and purity? Vast 
numbers of Byzantines, and among them Conon, the commander of the Ana- 
tolian legions, became protestants against the adoration of relics and pictures. 
But in the minds of the majority, both laymen and ecclesiastics, the abuse was 
deeply rooted; and for ten years after Conon became the Emperor Leo he did 
not venture to attack it. 

In 754, encouraged by the growing strength and zeal of the Iconoclasts, he 
called a council of three hundred and thirty-eight bishops at Constantinople, 
and obtained from it a condemnation of the use of images in worship. Then 
came a fierce struggle of more than a century, full of excommunications, 
cursings, and denunciations; the hives of ecclesiastics and monks in Constanti- 
nople and the provinces and the archipelago rising in rebellion; six successive 
iconoclastic emperors, sometimes in exile, and sometimes triumphant; thou 
sands of paintings whitewashed and statues demolished, only to be restored ; bat 
tles by land and battles by water, and « continual battle in the pulpit; in short, 
such a turmoil as the church had not known in the days of.paganism; the 
whole ending in the triumph of the images. 

In this contest what was the action of the Papal See? It resisted the Icono- 
clasts from the first, and it was supported by all the Italian ecclesiastics, ex- 
cepting the bishops of Naples. Gregory II. did not indeed assume the theo- 
retical right of rebellion; in the beginning of the contest he addressed Leo as 
Emperor and head of the Christians; he declared that it did not belong to a 
pontiff to meddle with political affairs; that his eyes should not attempt to pen- 
étrate the palaces of kings; that he had no right to decree crowns. But in 
the same breath he denied that princes had authority to teach doctrine; and 
he reprobated the alleged heresy of Leo with the authority and severity of a 
spiritual superior. 

“During ten pure and fortunate years,” he wrote, “we have tasted the 
annual comfort of your royal letters, subscribed in purple [imperis]] ink with 
your own land, the sacred pledges of your attachment to the orthodox creed 
of your fathers. How deplorable is the change! how tremendous the scandal! 
You now accuse the Catholcs of idolatry, thereby betraying your own im- 
piety and ignorance. To this ignorance we are compelled to adapt the gross- 
ness of our style and arguments; the first elements of holy letters are sufli- 
cient to bring you to confusion. Were you to enter a grammar school, and 
uvow yourself the enemy of our worship, the simple and holy children would 
be tempted to cast their hornbooks at your head,” 

Nothing, it will be observed, could be more civil and convincing. The 
holy father then goes on to point out the wide and obvious distinction between 
heathen idols and Christian images. The former were the fanciful representa- 
tions of devils; the latt:r were the genuine portraits of Christ, his mother, and 
his saints. He asserts that a host of miracles had approved of the use of 
images, and with equal accuracy he declares that they had been adored from 
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the time of the apostles. He exhorts the impudent and inhuman Leo, more 
guilty than a heretic, to peace, silence, and implicit obedience to his spiritual 
guides. Warming to his subject, he exclaims: ‘‘ You assault us, O tyrant, with 
a carnal and military hand. Unarmed and naked, we can only implore the 
Christ, the prince of the heavenly host, to send unto you a devil for the de- 
struction of your body and the salvation of your soul.” But subsequently he 
remembers that he is in a condition to threaten the Emperor with the ambition 
of the Lombards and * the rage of the pious barbarians of the West.” Accord- 
ingly, he closes by commanding him to abandon his rash enterprise, and to 
reflect, tremble, and repent. 

As this Christian missive had no effect, and the hardened Leo persisted in 
his purpose to put down the adoration of carvings, Gregory resolved on a more 
carnal form of resistance, and organized a league. It was composed of the 
Romagna, the cities of the exarchate of Ravenna, the cities of the Pentapolis 
(the coast from Ancona to Rimini), and the Lombards. Rome became tempo- 
rarily independent, and chose magistrates without leave from the Emperor. 
The citizens expelled a feeble Greek garrison, drove out or massacred emissa- 
ries from Constantinople, and rejected the embassies of dukes and exarchs. 
The Italians in general, enthusiastic for their holy pictures and infuriated by a 
Cupitation tax, were ready to nominate a new emperor, and to attempt to crown 
him on the banks of the Bosphorus. Around Ravenna and on the Po the army 
and fleet of the allies, aided by the women and clergy of the city, who passed 
the day in sackcloth, ashes, and prayer, and furthermore encouraged by a pro- 
pitious apparition and a voice from heaven, administered a severe defeat to 
the army and fleet of Leo, which had no supernatural assistance. The river 
Was so stained with the blood of the Iconoclasts, that for six years devout peo- 
ple refused to eat fish which had been caught in it. 

The whitewash brushes and stone hammers of the heretics having been re- 
pulsed, Gregory carried his rebellion no further. In fact, being much afraid 
of Luitprand, the ambitious King of the warlike Lombards, he befriended the 
Byzantine monareh. He dissuaded tlie Italians from nominating another Em- 
peror; when Luitprand seized Ravenna and other cities, he urged him to de- 
liver them up to the Greek exarch; when Leo detached from his see the 
churches of Illyria, Sicily, Naples, and Calabria, he made no resistance. His 
object was simply to defend what he called the faith, and not to. establish po- 
litical independence. He was practically the founder of the temporal power, 
and does not appear to have known it. [le died in 731, with the reputation of 
a great and holy Pope, having achieved an amount of fame and sanctity through 
image worship which would have amazed St. Peter, who probably never 
looked upon a carved figure behind an altar without detestation and horror. 

Ilis successor, Gregory III., was more audacious, both as pontiff and as 
politician. He had the confidence to set up a synod of ninety-three bishops 
against the Emperor’s synod of three hundred and thirty-eight bishops, and to 
excommunicate under its authority all who should by word or deed attack the 
tradition of the fathers and the images of the saints. As Leo was not named 
in the commination, and as the council voted a final remonstrance to him on 


the subject of his errors, it is clear that the Latin church still felt bound to ac- 


cord some respect to its nominal monarch, even though he had a pagan pas- 
sion for defacing portraits of the Virgin Mary. The Emperor, however, was 
not grateful for this clemency, and showed his hardness of heart with all pos- 
sible plainness and vigor. A fresh fleet which he sent against Italy was de- 
stroyed by shipwreck; but he was able to confiscate a number of estates in 
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Sicily which belonged to the Roman See; and to the end of his life he kept up 
a warfare against papacy and images. 

During this pontificate the Romans, babbling somewhat doubtless of Brutus 
and Cassius, revived the name and forms of a republic. ‘There was a senate 
of nobles; there were popular assemblies which ratified the acts of the supe- 
rior body; there were appointments of judges for peace and generals for war. 
Sut this feeble resuscitation, this mere simulacrum Jabelled S. P. Q. R., was 
soon beaten in the race for popular favor and for power by a hierarchy which 
possessed the advantages of sanctity, organization, and abundant wealtli for 
bribes and charities. Little by little the Romans conceded to their bishops the 
influence, if not the nominal autherity, of chief magistrates. They did this 
the more willingly because these bishops were in a manner municipal officers, 
elected by the concurrent voice of the senate and people of the city and the 
clergy of the diocese. 

A great and notable mutation had now come over the condition of the 
popes. Henceforward they were practically independent of Constantinople ; 
and in s tentative, dubitating, variable way, they were temporal princes. 
They were not yet, however, sovereigns in title, for the traditions of seven 
centuries still obtained a modified respect, and verbal homage was long paid to 
the Emperor. It was not until the crowning of Charlemagne in 800 that the gov- 
ernment of Rome ceased to be exercised in the pame of the successors of Con- 
stantine. And even then, as we shall presently see, the pontiff’ merely changed 
masters; they cut loose from the empire of the East only to swear allegiance 
to an empire of the West. 

Pope Stephen Il., troubled by the ageressions of the Lombards, appealed 
for protection to Constantine Copronymus, the iconoclastic son and successor 
of the iconoclastic Leo. But this so-called heretic was so busy in smashing 
images and warring with rebellious image-worshippers, that he could spare no 
troops to defend the orthodox ** mother of all the churches” and champion of 
pictorial Virgin Marys. He confessed his weakness, and frankly conceded the 
independence of a province which was probably only a burden and worry ta 
him, by recommending Stephen to treat with the Lombards, and, in case their 
terms were too hard, to ask aid of the Franks. Leaving Rome amid the tears 
of citizens whose grief and terror showed how completely he was their prac- 
tical ruler and their hope, the Pontiff went, accompanied by Greek ambuassa- 
dors, to the court of the Lombard king, Astolphus, and, finding no olive branch 
there, journeyed on to the court of the Frankish Pepin (A. D. 754). 

The Franks, a purely German people, remarkable for their courage and 
ferocity, had been partially converted about the year 400 by the arms and in- 
uence of the Arian Visigoths, and had conquered Gaul and finally abandoned 
their paganism about the year 500. For two and a half centuries they had 
been, what Gregory IL. styled them, ‘ pious barbarians,” their barbarism, 
however, being out of all proportion to their piety. Clovis, their first great 
prince, destroyed all his rivals, the little kinglets of France, by a series of per- 
fidies, to the great satisfaction of Gregory of ‘Tours, who remarked, * Every- 
thing succeeds with him because his heart is right before God.” Childebert 
and Clotaire, sons of Clovis, murdered in eold blood the two sons of their de- 
ceased brother Clodomir, cutting the throat of one boy with a pair of scissors, 
and stabbing the other to the heart. Chilperie, son of Clotaire, strangled his 
first wife, his sons-in-law, and his brother Sigebert. This race of able, brave, 
and energetic homicides, the Merovingians, gradually sank into decrepitude, 


producing «series, not so much of kings as of Grand Lamas, who were exhib- 
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ited once a year to their people, and then returned for safe keeping to a villa 
or monastery. The actual royal power was exercised by the mayors of the 
place, the most remarkable of whom was Charles Martel, famous for having 
delivered western Europe from the Saracens, and condemned to hell-iire by the 
monks for pillaging their revenues. 

His son, Pepin the Short, the inheritor of his abilities and his office, soon 
made himself king in a fashion which must have added greatly to the intluence 
of the popes, but which shows also that they had already gained high political 
prestige, at least among * pious barbarians.”” He laid the case of his state be- 
fore Stephen’s predecessor, Zachary: Here is our liege lord, Childeric, an im- 
becile; must the Franks obey him? It was the first appeal to the Papacy as 
an international tribunal; and the result is not admirable. Zachary pro- 
nounced that the Franks might lawfully unite the title to the authority of king; 
and that Childeric, to keep him out of mischief, might properly be degraded, 
shaved, and sent to a convent. To those who hold the Roman See in rever- 
ence it must be satisfactory to know that this decree was strictly executed, that 
Pepin was'‘crowned King of France by St... Boniface, the pontifical apostle to 
the Germans, and that Pope Stephen crowned and anointed him again. 

Thus Pepin the Shert had a debt of gratitude to pay, and he was doubtless 
ull the more willing to discharge it because he was the best soldier of his time, 
and chief of the most martial of existing peoples. Calling a grand assembly of 
his nobles and warriors, he laid before them the griefs of the most sacred of 
bishops, and easily induced them to volunteer for the relief of the holiest of 
sees. Accompanied by the Pope, a Frankish army crossed the Alps, defeated 
the Lombards in battles of which we have no distinct record, and exacted from 
them a promise to restore the possessions and respect the sanctity of the Pon- 
tificate. 

Pepin gone, Astolphus broke the treaty, and once more attacked Rome. 
Stephen despatched two urgent:embassies to the Frank King, imploring him 
to return and “root out these lawless dévils, the Lombards.” A third envoy 
earried a most curious letter written by the Pope in the name of St. Peter. * 1 
adjure you,” declares the saint in Latin, “and the Virgin Mary, the angels, 
the martyrs, and all the saints with me conjure you, not to permit my city of 
Rome to fall a prey to the hell-brand Lombards. If you obey me promptly, 
you shall receive therefor a great recompense in this life; you shall overcome 
your enemies, you shall live long, you shall eat the good things of the earth, 
and besides you shall have life eternal. If you obey me not, know ye that, by 
the authority of the Holy Trinity and of my apostolate, you shall be deprived 
of the kingdom of God.” 

It is observable in this letter that Peter seems to ignore some things which 
he ought to have known, if they had happened. Of the famous donation of 
Constantine, transferring Italy to the Roman See, and of that donation which 
Pepin himself was subsequently alleged to have made in his first expedition— 
of these two acts, whith were long declared to be the foundations of the tem- 
poral power, the supernatural epistle says not a word. But, ignorant as the 
saint was of papal history, his terms were too liberal to be rejected. Pepin re- 
crossed the Alps; gave the Lombards such a beating that they never became 
powerful again; transferred to the Pontiff some vague sort of sovereignty over 
the exarchate, and perhaps the Pentapolis; and with his own hands placed on 
the tomb of St. Peter the deeds of surrender and the keys of the cities. ‘ Thus,” 
says Ranke, * he laid the foundation of the whole temporal power of the popes.” 


Hitherto they had owned estates; henceforward they were princes Lhe Ro- 
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magna was not given, because it had long been an appanage of Rome, and 
was as much under the government or influence of the Lateran as the city 
itself. 

The popes were at last princes; and yet, were they princes? Pepin re- 
ceived the venerable but vague title of Patrician of Rome, and under it exerted 
regal authority over the Romagna and northern Italy. The Greek Emperor 
still claimed sovereignty; and Stephen himself, a little before his death, ad- 
dressed him officially as “lord and master”; and various succeeding pontifis 
did the same. The Archbishop of Ravenna, the capital of the exarchate, ruled 
that city independently for many years. The nobles and great ecclesiastics of 
the patrimony were often insubordinate, and sometimes quite shook off the 
yoke of their nominal chiefs. In fact, there is such a confusion as to the ex- 
tent or even the existence of the papal sovereignty that many writers doubt 
the donation of Pepin altogether, and class it as a forgery with the donation of 
Constantine. It seems probable, however, that the Frank King gave some- 
thing; and it also seems probable that what be gave was what he had been 
accustomed to give in France—that is to say, something in the nature of a 
feudal tenure. The popes were sovereign, under him; they, had revenues and 
a certain measure of local authority; but for all that they must do him homage 
and obey his edicts. 

But if the pontiffs were still without full sovereign authority, they were ea- 
gerly bent on attaining it. During this eighth century, somewhere between 
755 and 776, various documents in support of their claims to independence and 
authority were fabricated, either by the express direction or with the conni- 
vance of the “holy fathers,” the “servants of the servants of God.” The fa- 
mous donation of Constantine, for ages one of the mightiest battering rams of 


” 


the temporal power, was probably concocted just before Pepin’s second descent 
into Italy, with a view to cajoling that pious but very ignorant barbarian into 
making the pontiffs masters of the peninsula. Respectable criticism declares 
that this document betrays its Romish authorship in every line, and that it must 
have been composed by a clerk of the Lateran church. For seven hundred 
years it was very generally accepted as genuine. Dante credited it, and, in the 
bitterness of his devout and patriotic soul, cursed the gift as causing the cor- 
ruption of Christianity and the ruin of Italy. About the middle of the fifteenth 
century Laurentius Valla, an eloquent and learned Roman, proved its falsity. 
Guicciardini, the great Florentine historian, dismissed it as a deception. Ari- 
osto, the greatest of comic poets, classed it among the falsehoods and chimeras 
which Astolpho found in the moon, Yet as late as 1478 Cliristians were burnt 
alive in Strasburg for doubting its authenticity. Now, even ultramontane big- 
ots are silent about it, and no one believes in it. 

How little trouble it cost a medizval pope to impose upon the pious barba- 
rians of his day may be seen by glancing at a sentence or two of this potent 
forgery. ‘We ascribe,” Constantine is represented as saying, ‘to the see of 
St. Peter all dignity, all glory, allimperial power. . . . Besides, we give 
to Sylvester and his successors our palace of the Lateran, which is beyond 
question the most beautiful palace on earth; we give him our crown, our mitre, 
our diadem, and all our imperial vestments; we remit to him the imperial dig- 
nity. We give, as a pure gift, to the holy pontiff, the city of Rome and all the 
western cities of Italy, as well as the western cities of the other countries. In 
order to give place to him, we yield our dominion over all these provinces by 
removing the seat of our empire to Byzantium, considering that it is not right 
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that a terrestrial emperor should preserve the least power where God hath es- 
tablished the head of religion.” 

In view of the facts that this same terrestrial Emperor ruled the church 
roundly, called councils by his own authority, insisted that the orthodox should 
commune with the Arians, and meanwhile set up scores of pagan altars and 
images in Byzantium, one marvels at the ignorance or impudence of the clerk 
who forged his ** donation.” 

Another fabrication of this period was that of the ‘*Decretal Epistles,” 
falsely attributed to Isidore, Bishop of Seville. The object of this fiction was to 
prove that there had been an uninterrupted apostolical succession of popes, 
from St. Peter downward, and that they had always acted as legislators of the 
whole church. It was founded partly upon certain authentic decretals pre- 
served by Isidore of Seville, and partly upon the work of a forger of the fifth 
century, who had invented a list of early Roman bishops, including such myths 
as Linus, Clitus, Clement I.. and Evaristus. In the sixth century, Dionysius 
the Little, an honest ecclesiastical scholar, could discover no pontifical docu- 
ments older than the decretals of Siricius, who died in 398. But the sham Isi- 
dore was luckier; he came across everything that papal heart could wish; he 
unearthed epistles, etc., all the way from Peter to Sylvester. His forgeries are 
tedious, full of commonplace topics, and written in Latin of the eighth century, 
rather than in that of the first. ‘* Their dates,” says Fleury, 1 Catholic histo- 
rian, ‘are almost all erroneous, and their matter discloses their falsity. They 
speak of archbishops, primates, and patriarchs, as if these titles had been in 
use from the origin of the church. They forbid the holding of a council, even 
provincial, without permission of the Pope, and they represent appeals to Rome 
as a matter of common occurrence.” 

Yet these obvious fictions were believed in for some centuries, and helped 
not a little to advance the spiritual authority of the Papal See, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, its temporal sovereignty. 

In 774 the so-called heads of the Christian church made another step to- 
ward becoming principalities and powers of this world. Karlman, or Charle- 
magne, the great son of Pepin, entered Italy and gave the deathblow to the 
kingdom of the Lombards, who had again become troublesome to the pontiffs. 
Rome poured forth its patricians and magistrates, its various races of citizens, 
its troops of militia, and even its children, bearing palm branches and singing 
hymns, to hail its deliverer. “At the aspect of the holy crosses and ensigns 
of the saints, he dismounted from his horse, led the procession of his nobles to 
the Vatican, and, as he ascended the stairs, devoutly kissed each step of the 
threshold of the apostles.” In the portico Adrian I., at the head of his clergy, 
welcomed him with an embrace, and led him to the altar. 

In response to these honors there were concessions to the pontifical see, 
though what they amounted to is another of the insoluble problems of Romish 
history. It is asserted that Charlemagne renewed the donation made by his 
father, and that he added to it Corsica, Sardinia, Liguria, Sicily, Venice, and 
Benevento. But Sardinia and Sicily were not his; Venice, semi-independent, 
still paid homage to the Greek emperors; Benevento was governed by its own 
dukes for centuries later; Liguria never acknowledged papal seigniory in any 
age. The pontiffs did not even reign in their own city independently. Charle- 
magne styled himself not only Patrician of Rome but King of Italy; he exer- 
cised sovereignty over the northern half of the peninsula personally or by del- 
egates; he received the homage of the popes as their Emperor, and confirmed 
their elections. In 778 he settled a dispute between Adrian and the Archbish- 
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op of Ravenna, as he would have settled one between two of his feudal mag- 


nates in France. 

Adrian was importunate with his liege lord as to a definite grant of tempo- 
ral power. In support of his claim he appealed to the don tion of Constan- 
tine; he promised to confer the name of Constantine on the Emperor, if the 
latter would fulfil his engagements; he adverted to the gift of Pepin as a pious 
act which had not been carried into effect. In 789 he still wrote, still pleading 
for his sovereignty, and complaining of delay. 

Charles conceded nothing; he was too firm and sagacious a monarch to al- 
low the church to dictate to the State; and indeed his prevalent disposition 
was to dictate to the church, so that he got the nickname of Episcopus Episco- 
porum. Like Constantine and other Byzantine emperors, he convened eccle- 
siastical synods on his own authority, and saw to it that they expressed his 
ideas concerning matters spiritual. His Council of Frankfort reversed the de- 
crees of the second Nicene Council in favor of images, and prohibited not only 
the worship but even the respectful adoration of those semi-heathenish sym- 
bols. The fact that this new Constantine did not hesitate to support the so- 
called heresies of Leo the Iconoclast, shows that the spiritual supremacy of 
the Roman See was as yet far from being solidly established in the minds of 
men. It is odd, by the way, how often we find inspired synods contradicting 
inspired synods, and infallible popes condemning popes equally infallible. 

So far as the pontiffs were concerned, the great event of Cha: lemagne’s 
time was this, that they found a new master. In the year 800 a solemn as- 
sembly of the Roman clergy, nobility, and people, conferred on him the dignity, 
and Pope Leo IIT. crowned him by the title of Emperor. Thus ended the an- 
cient and long since spectral authority of the Byzantine monarchs in Italy. 
When Louis le Débonnaire succeeded Charlemagne, Pope Stephen IV. caused 
the Romans to take the oath of fealty to him; and Louis in return went through 
the form of confirming the gifts of his father, including Sicily, which he did 
not own. 

One gets tired of hearing of donations which had so little effect. In spite 
of the desperate efforts of Constantine, and Pepin the Little, and Charles the 
Great, and Louis the Good-natured, to clothe the popes with sovereignty, they 
were still not independent princes. In 817 Pascal I., having got himself in- 
stalled without orders from Louis, sent the King legates and a letter of excuse, 
alleging that he had been obliged to accept the dignity in haste. Somewhat 
later, certain officers of the empire having been assassinated in the palace of 
the Lateran, the same Pascal despatched nuncios to his Lege lord to clear 
himself of the crime, and was forced to prove his innocence by oath. What is 
very curious, however, as showing the morals of the age, he declined to sur- 
render the murderers, on the ground that they belonged to the “family of St. 
Peter,” or, in other words, to the papal houseliold. It was probably in conse- 
quence of irregularities of this sort that Lothaire, the son and associate of Louis, 
published a constitution for the government of Rome. It established the au- 
thority of the pontiffs as rulers, under the emperors; if the former could not 
see justice done, they were to refer causes to the latter. 

Gregory IV. commenced his pontificate by requesting Louis to confirm his 
election. But Gregory was a man of ability, and Louis Was a man of very un- 
usual inability, so that the papal power now began to gain on the kingly, The 
Emperor, worried by rebellious sons, and denounced by factious ecclesiastics, 


} 


had the weakness to call four successive councils, not to judge his enemies, but 
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bo judge | If. At one of these assemblies a prelate quoted the following 
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forged address, :Jleged to have been made by Constantine to the bishops of 
his day: ‘God has given you power to judgé us; but you cannot be judged by 
men. God has established you as gods over us; and it is not becoming that 
men should judge gods. That belongs only to Him of whom it is written, 
‘God is seated in the synagogue of gods, and He judges them.’” 

It was the boldest claim yet advanced by the hierarchical spirit; it prophe- 
sied the humiliation of monarchs at the feet of popes; it preluded the days of 
Hildebrand. But it was still an open question whether kings were to be rolled 
in the dust by the ecclesiastics of their own national churches, or by those still 
more pretentious ecclesiastics who claimed to be bishops of the universal 
church. The audacity and ambition of Gregory IV. were equal to his oppor- 
tunities. Joining the camp of the rebellious Lothaire, he entered France with 
the purpose of abasing both the French monarch and the French prelates. To 
the former he held out threats of excommunication in case he disinherited Lo- 
thaire. ‘To the latter he wrote: “The term Lrother indicates equality; you owe 
to me the title of father ; know ye that my chair is above the throne of Louis.” 

The result of this scene of confusion, which would be ridiculous if it were 
not so immoral and so degrading to the cause of religion, was that Louis sur- 
rendered to his uanatural children and abdicated his throne. He was con- 
demned by his bishops to a public penance; recited before them on his knees 
x confession of his misdeeds; expressed especial compunction for having con- 
voked Parliament on Holy Thursday and allowed his troops to march in carni- 
val; and was subsequently hauled about in confinement from one cloister to 
another. It seems a proper close to the life of this imbecile that, after having 
been restored to his throne by the loyal among his people, he should be fright- 
ened to death by an eclipse. 

A whimsical and almost comical feature of the papal history of this period, 
is the struggle of the popes to evade a public and ceremonial acknowledgment 
of allegiance to the emperors. They were willing enough to crown monarchs, 
but they did not want monarchs to crown them. One successor of St. Peter 
after another slipped slyly into his chair, without waiting for the imperial war- 
ranty; and then, in explination of his irregularity, alleged pressure of cireum- 
stances over which he had no control. The experiment could be tried often, 
for the persons selected to wear the tiara were generally old men, and the 
pontificates were naturally brief. Meantime the civil authority was as stren- 
uous in claiming a right to interfere in the papal elections as the Lateran hie- 
rarchy was tricky in endeavoring to dodge such interference. In 844 Sergius 
If. was consecrated without the sanction of Lothaire, but the election was sub- 
sequently examined and ratified by Lothaire’s son, Louis, who was sent for 
that purpose to Rome at the head of an army. In like manner Leo IV, (A. D 
847) assumed office without consulting his liege lord, but thought it wise to ot 
fer an excuse for the informality, the plea being that Rome was invested by the 
Saracens. 

Tou secure the supremacy of the throne in this matter, Louis caused Nicholas 
I. to be chosen (A. D. 858) in his own presence. But the Emperor committea 
one great blunder: supposing that he could exalt his own creature withour 
peril, he honored him as pope had never yet been honored by prince; he served 
him as esquire, went on foot before him, and led his horse by the bridle. Con- 
sidering the ambition of the ecclesiastical class in those days, can we wonder 
that this prelate on horseback should take an early opportunity to strike his 
stirrup into Louis’s face, and shoukl be the first of Roman bishops to shake the 


throne of a king? Nicholas, however, was an extraordinary man, the ablest of 
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pontiffs since the days of Gregory I., ambitious, stubborn, audacious, and heroic. 
The cause of this famous and triumphant struggle with a monarch was not 
a heresy, nor a question of government, but a scandal of domestic life, a di- 
vorce. The whole story is painful, shocking to the moral sense, and one may 
almost say degrading to religion, yet so depictive of the loose manners of the 
times, and so characteristic of the insolence of a spiritual power striving to be- 
come temporal, that it should not be passed over in silence. We must pre- 
mise that kingly power was in these days all the weaker and the more open to 
assaults, because the empire which had been a unity under Charlemagne was 
now divided among no less than five of his descendants, who continually quar- 
relled with each other. These were his grandsons, Louis, Emperor of Germany, 
and Charles the Bald, King of France, and his great-grandsons, Louis, Emperor 
of Italy, Charles, King of Provence, and Lothaire, King of Lorraine. 

Lothaire had a wife, Theutberga, sister of Hubert, Abbot of St. Maurice, 
and accused of incest with her brother. He also had a mistress, Waldrada, 
sister of Gunthar, Archbishop of Cologne. Between two such women, both so 
highly connected, Lothaire found it hard to choose. He repudiated Theut- 
berga, took her back again, then resolved once more to quit her, and to marry 
Waldrada. The Pope, who had been perfectly tranquil while the King merely 
lived in concubinage with the sister of an archbishop, decided to interfere as 
soon as the question became one of divorce. It is true that Charlemagne had 
repudiated without opposition two wives; but times had changed since the 
death of the great conqueror; pontiffs had become mightier and monarchs 
weaker. It is true that up to this period, from the days of the ancient Roman 
republic, marriage had been a civil act, so recognized by all national codes. 
But it was necessary to alter all that—to make the papal power supreme in 





family life. 

In spite of hierarchical murmurings Lothaire brought Theutberga before a 
tribunal of his own bishops, who listened to her confession of two acts of un- 
natural criminality, declared her guilty and her marriage void, and proclaimed 
Waldrada queen. Nicholas reviewed the procedure, annulled the decision 
against the wretched sister of Abbot Hubert, stigmatized the synod as a brothel 
of adulterers, and deposed the two clerical ambassadors who brought him its 
decrees, one of whom was Archbishop Gunthar, the brother of Waldrada. 

The Emperor Louis espoused the cause of his royal brother and of the Ger- 
man prelates, and marched to Rome to overawe or cajole a pope who was a 
master in insolence and artifice. Nicholas, being without an army, resisted as 
best he could, by gathering his clergy about him, proclaiming a rigid fast, or- 
dering perpetual litanies, and marshalling the population of the city in pious 
processions. The imperial guards broke in upon the processions, dispersed 
the laity, maltreated the priests and monks, tore the sanctified banners, and 
trampled on the crosses. Alarmed, but not subdued, the Pontiff fled to the 
church of St. Peter, and starved there for two days rather than surrender. 
Henceforward luck favored him: a soldier who had smashed the celebrated 
cross of Helena fell dead with asuddenness which was considered miraculous; 
the Emperor was taken with a fever, repented of the sacrileges of his troops, 
implored the Pope’s intercession with Heaven, and quitted Rome. Meanwhile 
Charles the Bald had pronounced against Lothaire and taken Theutberga un- 
der his protection, all to oblige the Pope. 

Nicholas now enjoined upon Lothaire to receive his wife, threatened him 
with excommunication in ease of refusal, and sent the legate Arsenius to him 
to insist upon obedience. Arsenius, the most audacious ambassador that pon- 
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tiff was ever favored with, seems to have carried with him an arsenal of apos- 
tolic fulminations, with liberty to fire them off at whomsoever incurred his dis- 
pleasure. He anathematized the wife of Count Boso of Burgundy, who had 
left her husband and was leading a wandering, disreputable life. He laida 
special malediction upon certain miscreants who had formerly plundered him 
of a large sum of money. He threatened Lothaire and Waldrada, and an in- 
subordinate prelate named Hinemar, and Charles the Bald who upheld him, 
with excommunications. He delivered Theutberga to her husband, made the 
latter swear by the mouths of six counts and six vassals that he would take her 
as his lawful wife, and denounced to him churchly condemnation in this world 
and everlasting fire in the next, if he failed to keep his promise. Finally, he 
seized Waldrada and carried her on the way to Rome as far as Parma, but 
there, for some reason unknown, perhaps bribery (he was a mercenary wretch), 
allowed her to escape. , 

Nicholas was not to be balked, not even by his own rascally legate. Find- 
ing that Waldrada failed to appear, and hearing that she had returned to Lor- 
raine, he excommunicated her. Alarmed by this, Lothaire sent a humble let- 
ter to the Lateran, affirming that he had not seen Waldrada since she quitted 
the legate, and begging the now potent successor of the Roman pastors not to 
depose him. Still suspicious of his royal penitent, the Pope wrote to the Lor- 
raine bishops, inquiring whether the King’s asseverations of an innocent life 
were trustworthy, and whether they were satisfied with his deportment toward 
his wife. And when Theutberga, wearied with the insults and bickerings to 
which she was still subjected, proposed to renounce her position of spouse and 
her title of queen, he exhorted her sternly to persevereance and intrepidity, and 
prescribed death rather than concession, Finally, discovering that Lothaire 
had not entirely forsaken Waldrada, he refused to hold further communication 
with him, and (if we may credit one of his letters to Charles the Bald) pro- 
hounced upon him sentence of excommunication. The King, completely beat- 
en, now submitted; he promised to surrender his Cleopatra, and to appear 
himself before the judgment seat of the Vatican; but at this juncture Nicholas 
died (A.D. 867). It was under his successor Adrian that Lothaire came to 
Rome, made his submission, and was received to the communion. It was 
Adrian also who accepted the penitence of Waldrada and restored her to the 
bosom of the church. Such was the termination of this scandalous trial of 
strength between mitre and crown. 

A word more concerning Nicholas, the Hildebrand of his century, the first 
pontiff who may be said to have set his foot on the neck of a king, the pontiff 
who more than any of his predecessors advanced the temporal power. His 
theories and teachings with regard to the supremacy of the papacy, both in 
spiritual and secular matters, were in perfect conformity to his ambitious and 
domineering policy. It was he who first stamped with pontifical authority 
the forged decretals of the early popes, which so enormously increased the 
ecclesiastical influence of the Romish See. It was he who first among pontiffs 
dared to declare that monarchs might be judged, and, if found unworthy, de- 
throned. ‘You say,” he wrote to Aventius, the Bishop of Metz, “ that the 
apostle commands obedience to kings. But examine, in the first place, if these 
kings be really such; that is to say, if they be just, if they conduct themselves 
virtuously, if they govern their subjects properly; for otherwise we are bound 
to hold them tyrants and to resist them. Be subject to them for the sake of 
God, says the apostle, and not against God.” 


Noble sentiments, doubtless, and in accord with modern: ideas of liberty; 
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but Nicholas forgot that Paul wrote his injunction under Nero. It was not con- 
venient to remember it. 

Adrian II. (867-872) continued the struggle of the Papal See to dominate 
over civil governments. But he was bad general enough to quit the high 
moral ground from which Nicholas had fulminated, and to descend with rash 
audacity into matters of pure polities. When Lothaire died, and Charles the 
Bald seized on Lorraine, the Pope adjudged it to the Emperor Louis, and 
threatened his rival with excommunication. But men were not yet ready to 
see a Roman bishop allot the kingdoms of the earth and the glory thereof at 
his pleasure. Charles and Louis divided Lorraine amicably, defied the light- 
nings of the Lat-ran, and were supported by their subjects. After a long epis- 
tolary war, the Pope dropped pretensions which were in advance of his cen- 
tury, and wrote Charles such a letter of friendship and eulogy that it might 
fair'y be considered an apology, being sufficiently mindful of his dignity, how- 
ever, to beg that it should be kept secret. 

John VIIL., the successor of Adrian, ainan of violent temper and dictatorial 
will, whose story will fittingly complete this s.etch of the growth of the tem- 
poral power, was destined to exhibit the spiritual head of the church as a dis- 
penser of crowns and an insolent denouncer of princes, and to. prove how thor- 
oughly the pastoral charaeter will become corrupted by winning political au- 
thority. When Louis of Italy dicd without male heirs, Charles the Bald 
marched to Rome and claimed the vacant throne, without regard to the rights 
of his elder brother, Louis of Germany. He bought the Pope, the prelates, 
the nobility, with money or promises; he agreed, among other things, to date 
all his future charters from his coronation. Having obtained an excellent 
bargain, John decided the august cause in favor of Charles, and crowned him 
with his own sacred hands, amid the solemnities of Christmas. ‘ We have 
judged him,” he said, * worthy of the imperial sceptre; we have elevated 
him to the dignity and power of Emperor; we have decorated him with the 
title of Augustus.” 

Louis threatened to vindicate his rights by battle. The Pope wrote to the 
bishops and counts of Bavaria, forbidding them to assist their King. Ile pi- 
ously supported the claims of Charles by describing his march as something 
almost miraculous, and obviously favored by Heaven. He threatened to ex- 
communicate all ecclesiastics who did not aid his legates in preventing their 
monarch from commencing hostilities. Such prelates as persisted in uphold- 
ing the title of Louis to the empire he denounced as Iscariots, as followers of 
the fratricide Cain, as murmurers, not against Charles, but against God, the 
giver of crowns. No later pope, not even Hildebrand, ever held more violent 
or imperious language. 

‘Ilow do we discharge our functions as vicegerents of Christ in his church,” 
he demands, “if we do not strive for Christ against the insolence of princes?” 
“Our son Louis, your glorious king,” he scoffs; ‘if he be a son, who has 
always been disobedient to our holy predecessors; if glcrious, who has waged 
unhallowed wars against Christians; if a king, who cannot govern himself.” 

Charles and the Pope had their will, but the former soon found the empire 
a costly prize, and the latter discovered that he had chosen a feeble protector. 
A single incident will show the miserable condition of Italy at this period, 
devastated and plundered by fleets of throat-cutting Saracens, and by petty 
princes of its own who were nearly as mischievous as the pagans. Sergius, 
the Duke of Naples, purchased security for his own dominions from the Moslena 
freebooters by supplying them with provisions and sending them on to pillage 
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his brother Christians throughout the peninsula. The Pope remonstrated 
against this unholy alliance; tinding Sergius hard of hearing, he anathematized 
and excommunicated him; this failing, he marched against him with the Duke 
of Spoleto. A battle was fought, twenty-two of the accursed Neapolitans were 
taken prisoners, and, with the sanction of the unflinching John, were beheaded. 

A remarkable rascal named Athanasius, the own brother of Sergius and 
Archbishop of Naples, now comes upon the scene. After arguing in vain 
against the treaty with the pagans, he organized a revolt, overturned the gov- 
ernment, made himself duke, put out his brother's eyes, and sent him prisoner 
to Rome. The vicegerent of Christ was delighted; he eulogized the bishop 
for having preferred God to his brother; he declared that he had obeyed the 
precept of the gospel in plucking out the eye which had offended. But it was 
not long before this ecclesiastical duke found it necessary or profitable to fol- 
low the example of his predecessor and victim. He made a leacue with the 
Saracens, furnished them with quarters, joined his troops to theirs, defeated an 
army of his Christian brethren, and opened a free passage for Ishmaelite buc- 
eaneerings to the gates of Rome. 

Now came outcries from the Pope to his Emperor for help. “If all the 
trees of the forest were turned into tongues,” he wrote, “they could not de- 
scribe the ravages of these impious pagans. The devout people of God is de- 
stroyed by a continual slaughter, and he who escapes sword and fire is carried 
away captive. Cities, castles, and villages are utterly wasted and without in- 
habitant. The bishops wander about in beggary, or fly to Rome as the only place 
ofrefuge. . . . All Campania is a desert; the Hagarenes have crossed the 

/ Tiber and are wasting the suburban district; they destroy all churches and 
shrines; massacrethe monks and clergy. . . . Consider what an unparaileled 
calamity this [the fall of Rome] would be. The loss of this city would be the 
ruin of the world, the peril of Christianity itself.” 

But Charles the Bald, grievously worried in France by the Normans, 
beaten on the Rhine by Louis of Saxony, and driven out of Lombardy by 
Carloman of Bavaria, could grant the Pope no aid against the Moslems, and 
could only end his own calamities by dying. The vicegerent of God, who had 
lately given away the imperial crown of Italy, could only save his holy city 
from destruction by ransoming it with an ignominious tribute. 

Nevertheless, he remained uncrushed in spirit, and fought his numerous 
enemies zealously to the last days of his life, the most obstinate, pngnacious, 
and domineering man of his age. He outdid Nicholas I. in anathen:as; he 
was a perpetual volcano of fulminations. He excommunicated the Duke of 
Spoleto, the Marquis of Tuscany, the Marquis of Septimania, the Count of Mans, 
Hugh, son of Lothaire and Waldrada, the Archbishops of Milan, Naples, 
and Ravenna, Formosus, Bishop of Porto (afterwards pontiff), some thieves who 
had stolen his horses and a silver cup (formerly the property of St. Peter), and 
hundreds if not thousands of others. 

His final notable acts were reassertions of his claim to adjudge kingdoms. 


In 878 he crowned Louis the Stammerer King of France, and in 880 he crowned 
Charles the Fat Emperor. With these events, suflicient proofs of the enor- 
mous ‘political influence to which the popes had attained, we may fairly close 
this sketch of the growth of the temporal power. 

Society cannot found a sacerdotal tyranny without risk of seeing it assume 
the form of a political tyranny. 


J. W. Dr FOREST. 














LANGUAGE ACCORDING TO SAMPLE, 


 iaagronneyer down the Bowery one morning of last spring, I met a lad 
who, taking a paper from a package that he carried, thrust it into my 
unwilling hand. I suspect him of having lain in wait for the purpose; for on 
looking at the paper I found on it a printed announcement in these words: 

Being about to inaugurate my Sample Room at No. —— Bowery on the 16th instant, I invite 
my friends to be present at a Free Lunch on that occasion, 

N. B.—Liquors and everything first class. 

It is probable that neither this young gentleman nor his employer had given 
his days and nights to the perusal of a certain book, the title of which at least 
is known to most of the readers of * The Galaxy,” or they would not have sin- 
gled out its author for the unexpected honor of an invitation to the inangura- 
tion of a sample-room. And yet possibly, even in that case, they, knowing the 
proverbial impecuniosity of literary men, might have supposed that, consider- 
ing the tempting terms on which entertainment was proffered, I might be in- 
duced to be present on that occasion. fowever that might be, I did not scorn 
the invitation, but, for purposes of my own which have taken me to places even 
less to my liking than a **sample-room,” on the appointed day I was present 
ut the inaugural ceremonies, which I observed were of a very interesting nature 
to those who took part in them. I will confess, too, as Doctor Johnson once 
did, that at the early hour at which I made my visit 1 was impransus; but 
how much I ate and drank I shali never tell; and as to how many brethren of 
my craft were also present, I shall ever preserve a discreet silence. Far be it 
from me to reveal to a curious and unsympathizing world how the priests of 
literature eke out their scanty means, and supply the wants of nature from the 
deodands of such inaugural sacrifices. 

I remained long enough to discover that, whether the liquors were first class 
or not, the language was. Among the choice morsels with which I was re- 
galed was the remark of a gentleman with a pallid face, a heavy moustache, 
very black in the mass and very red just at the roots, and who wore a dirty 
shirt confined by a brilliant pin worth at least five thousand dollars. Evident- 
ly disgusted either with the quality or the quantity of his entertainment, he 
siid as he swaggered out, * Blessid is them wot don’t expect nawthin’; for 
them’s the ones wot wen’t git disappinted.” Another gentleman, who as plain- 
ly was better pleased with his luncheon, replying for himself and a companion 
to an inquiry as to how he had fared, said, ** Other fellers goes in for the fried 
liver, but me and him comes down orful on the corn beef.” I was not sur- 
prised to hear another free-luncher assert with emphasis that his host was a 
perfect gentleman, and that he wished he would inaugurate every day. Soon 
after which I departed, no less pleaseu than he with my entertainment. I had 
gotten all I came for; and at how many receptions, at which luncheon is also 
free (although that, of course, is never thought of), can a man say as much as 
he goes away, leaving ** society ” behind him? 

Now, if the first mentioned of my convives had uttered his apophthegm in 


the form, Blessed are they who expect nothing, for they will not be disap- 
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pointed, and if the other had said, He and I come down aw fully on the corned 
beef, and the remainder of the company had discoursed in like manner, I con- 
fess that the entertainment would have lacked the seasoning that gave it all its 
savor. Their speeches gave me the enjoyment of an inward laugh. But why 
were they ridiculous? Merely because they were at variance with cultivated 
usage? I think not. It seems to me that the amusing element in such a use 
of language is absurdity; the absurdity which is the consequence of incongrui- 
ty. Their meaning was as unmistakable as if their sentences had been con- 
structed by Murray or by Moon; but with this intelligibility there was a con- 
fusion due to the heterogeneous incongruity of the words with their position 
und their real significance. The combination of singular verbs with plural 
nouns, the use of words expressing an object in the place of those which ex- 
press 2 subject, of those which express the quality of a thing to tell the manner 
of an act—this incongruity was the cause of the laughable absurdity. To a 


certain extent, indeed, the violation of usage was at the bottom of this absur- 





dity; for if usage had not made the verb ts singular and the pronoun ‘hem ob- 


jective, the word awful expressive of quality, and corm a substantive, and so 
forth, there would have been no incongruity. But here the point to be ob- 


served is, that usage does not act arbitrarily, It is guided, almost governed, 
by a union of the forces of precedent nnd reason. 


Within certain limits usage has absolute authority in language. To assert 


this is not to lay down a law, or to set up a standard, but merely to recognize 
a fact. For as the only use of language, outside of Talleyrandie diplomacy, is 
to express, and not to conceal, our ideas, and as language which does not con- 
form to the general usage of those to whom it is addressed cannot convey to 
them the meaning of the speaker or the writer, such language fails to fulfil the 
first, if not the only condition of its being. It has been said by many writers 
that the usage which controls language is that of great writers and cultivated 
speakers. To a certain extent this is true, but it is not true without important 
qualification. For the very necessity which controls communication by words, 
that is, the making of a thought common to the speaker and the hearer by means 
of a medium which has a common value to both, is binding upon the great 
writers and the cultivated speakers themselves. A man who uses words that 
are unknown, or familiar words in senses that are strange, or who, using fa 
miliar words in ucce} ted senses, puts them together in an incoherent succes 
sion, which jars and interrupts rather than easily leads the train of thought, 


will fail to convey his meaning, whatever may be his mental gifts or his cul- 
ture. Ideas and facts may be new or strange, but the language in which they 
are uttered must be old in fact or familiar in form, or they cannot be imparted. 

This is so manifestly true as to be almost truism; and yet old words do 
pss out of use; new words do come into use; the construction of language 
does change, although slightly and slowly, in the lapse of years. Are these 


1 


changes the work of the great writers and the most cultivated speakers of a 
language? It will be found upon examination that they are not—that the ve ry 
few individuals who can justly be called great writers, or even distinguished, 
and the comparatively small class of cultivated speakers, contribute to such 
changes only in proportion to their actual numbers, even if in that degree 
The disuse of old words, the adoption of new ones, and changes in phraseology 
and in the structure of the sentence are, or thus far have been, an insensible, 


unconscious process, going on among the whole mass of those who speak the 





language in which they occur. These changes are made in speech; for writ- 
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ing does little in this respect, in which its chief if not its only function is to fix 
and record that which has already taken place in speech. Upon this point 
I hope that I will be excused for repeating what I said some years ago, 
that the student of language or the mere intelligent observer of the speech of 
his own day cannot but notice how surely men supply themselves with a word 
when one is needed. The new vocal sign is sometimes made, but is generally 
found. <A lack is felt, and the common instinct, vaguely stretching out its 
hands, lays hold of some common, or mayhap some forgotten or rarely used 
word, and, putting a new stamp upon it, converts it into current coin of an- 
other denomination, a recognized representative of new intellectual value. 
Purists may fret at the perversion, and philologers may protest against the 
cenuineness of the new vintage, but in vain. It answers the needs of those 
who use it; and that it should do so is all that they require.* It is in a 
language thus made that all authors, great or small, are obliged to write; that 
nll speakers, cultivated or uncultivated, must needs utter their daily wants, 
their thoughts, and feelings. Indeed, the excellence of speech and writing is 
in no small measure determined by the taste and judgment with which speaker 
or writer yields to the new and clings to the old in language; conforming 
to usage with the discretion insisted upon in Pope’s terse injunction: 
In words as fashions the same rule will hold, 
Alike fantastic if too new or old: 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the ole aside. 
“ Essay on Criticism,” Part II. 
Yet Pope himself elsewhere says that great writers, ‘the men who write 
such verse as we can read,” in their severe selection of their language, will 
Command old words that long have slept to wake, 
Words that wise Bacon or brave Raleigh spake; 
Or bid the new be English ages hence; 
For use will father what’s begot by sense. 
Second Epistle of the Second Book of Horace. 
Thus Pope himself, who affected preciseness in the use of language (and 
who yet in this very passage, for instance, was incorrect in his use of it, as 
precisians often are), on the one hand recognizes not only right but pro- 
priety in the use of words that would be classed by lexicographers as obsolete, 
and on the other sets at naught the purist’s horror of neologism. And indeed 
there seems to me nothing weaker than that purism which shrinks from a 
word or a phrase merely because it is new. If there are to be no new words, 
how can language express more than the first and lowest needs of human na- 
ture? Without neologism language could not grow, could not conform itself 
to the new needs of new generations. The question as to a word is not, Is it 
new? but Is it good? And Pope has given us the test by which to try new 
words and phrases. They must be begotten by sense. But one parent of lan- 
guage must be precedent. The language of one generation brings forth the 
language of the next, as surely as the women of one generation bring forth the 
men of the next. Hence indeed the language spoken by a people is its mother 
tongue. True and sound language is therefore the product of precedent and rea- 
son; in other words, it is the normal development of germs within itself. All 
other speech is monstrous and illegitimate. If an unreasonable and monstrous 
change establishes itself, men must needs submit as to any other effective 


* ‘An Essay toward the Expression of Shakespeare’s Genius.” 1865. 
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usurpation. They have nochwoice. But in the discussion of a proposed change, 
or of one that is beginning to effect itself, our test of its normality must be rea- 
son; because there is no other by which to determine its conformity to its 
proper type. The same rule applies to that which is in use, and which it is 
proposed to drop or modify. For if we make the use of eminent writers and 
cultivated speakers authoritative, we shall soon find ourselves involved in a con- 
flict not only of use with reason, and of use with precedent, but of use with it- 
self. The gift of judgment, imagination, fancy, humor, or of all these, does 
not necessarily make a man correct in his use of language, although such use 
does generally accompany one or more of those intellectual qualities. Great 
errors in language could be justified by the authority of great W riters. The 
saying that in that case they are not errors, is a mere begging of the question. 
Words and plirases may have been used by great w riters, and yet be out 
of the line of normal development of the language; and on the other hand, 
a word or a phrase may have been used only once by a writer without 
genius and of inferior rank, or may not liave been used at all and may yet be 
a normal growth in speech, and perfectly good English. An accom plished 
and thoughtful writer on language recently offered as complete justification of 
the use of proven as the prst partic iple of prove the fact that it had been used 
by Mr. Lowell. My readers need not be told of my admiration of Mr. Low- 
ell’s poetry, or his criticism, or his humor; and yet I cannot see that his mere 
use of proven makes it any better English than if he had never written it or 
even heard it. Howells of Cambridge, to whom we owe *“ Venetian Life,” ** Ital- 


iun Journeys,” and * Suburban Sketches,” which make us long to be more ii 


debted to the same dainty pen, writes with rare clearness and grace and purity ; 
and yet his pages have furnished a few examples of incorrect English—incor- 
rect, not because other good writers had not used them, but because they do 
not conform to the requirements of reason and precedent in the English lan 
guage. Mr. Lowell has said that the objection to ily is not an etymological 
objection, but that it is inconsistent with good usage. J//y is not as violently 
at Variance with etymology as some persons seem to think that itis. But if it 
were so, good usage would not thereby make it correct; the us iwe would only 
in so far cease to be good (for sometimes it ¢s * so*much the worse for the facts’ ), 
although like many other strong tyrants it might force base coin into circulation. 

Leaving out of consideration for the present Shakespeare and the drama- 
tists who immediately preceded and followed him—those chartered libertines 
of language—let us see where the pilotage of eminent usage would land us. 
And I will say that my examples have not been curiously sought out, but are 
merely transfers of memorandums made on the margins and fly-leaves of 
books as I have read them. 

I have pointed out in a previous article Pope's use of the perfect participle 
for the past tense, begun for began, sprung for sprang, and of the weak pre- 
terite for the strong, as /hrived for throve, shined for shone, and the like. An 
attempt has been made to justify this use, partly on the ground of Pope's 
* authority” as an eminent poet, and partly on the ground of ‘“ usage” more 
or less extensive. What this plea is worth will appear on comparison of vari- 
ous passages in works of the same author. For instance: 

Not with such majesty, such bold relief, 
The forms august of king or conquering chief, 
E’er swelled on marble, as in verse have shin’d 
(In polished verse) the manners and the mind 
First Epistle, Second Book of Horace, 
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And again, this passage in the “‘ Essay on Man”: 
If parts allure thee, see how Bacon shin’d, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 
This wou!d seem to give Pope’s authority in favor of I shined, they shined, 
the sun shined. But when we read the following passage from the third book 
of the same essay, 
" Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 
Or on the Rubicon or on the Rhine, 
we see that the evidence of the former passages is merely that when Pope 
wanted a rhyme he would not hesitate to give a strong verb a weak preterite, 
regardless of law, analogy, or usage. When that need did not press him, or 
he wished to gain a contrast of sound, he wrote correctly. 
The following couplet from the * Essay on Criticism” I have cited before 
for its striking use of the partciple instead of the preterite: 
A second deluge learning thus o’errun, 
And the monks finished what the Goths begun. 
So in “ Windsor Forest” we find, 
° And now his shadow reach’d her as she run, 
His shadow lengthened by the setting sun, 
Shall we then on Pope’s authority say, When she came, I run to meet her; 
The gentlemen who assisted at the inauguration of the sample-room would 
thus be sustained in a use of language very common with them. But no; for 


’ 


in the * Essay on Man” we read: 
True faith, true policy united ran , 
That was but love of God, but this of man. 

And again in the same poem: 

In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 
And all that raised,the hero sunk the man. 

Thus, as before, we see that Pope’s rule in language was rhyme not reason, 
usefulness not usage; as we find that it was in the following passage from the 
sume book of the same essay, where he does not hesitate to use began and begun 
interchangeably, caring nothing for correctness, but only for rhyme: 

Till drooping, sickening, dying, they began, 
Whom they rever’d as God, to mourn as man ; 
Then looking up from sire to sire explor’d 
Our first great father, and that first ador’d ; 
Or plain tradition that this all begun, 
Conveyed unbroken faiths from son to son. 

Pope's writings are so filled with this inconsistency, or rather this consistent 
disregard of correctness in favor of rhyme, rhythm, or desired assonance or 
dissonance, that it would be superfluous to follow him further on this track. 
He writes at pleasure you rid or you rode, they writ or they wrote, you was or 
you were. His authority is evidently nothing worth in this respect; and the 
same may be said of poets generally, who, if they can make therselves un- 
derstood, and get the flow and the sound of their verses to please their ears, 
shrink little from any perversion of the form or even of the sense of language. 
This is particularly true of the poets who preceded Dryden; but even Tenny- 
son, in his most carefully finished poem, ‘* In Memoriam,” writes thus: 

Then echo-like our voices rang; 
We sung, tho’ every eye was dim, 
A merry song we sang with him 


Last year; impetuously we sang 
XXX. 
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To turn to prose writers, there is hardly any confusion or matilation of the 
preterite or the perfect participle that is not supported by the * authority ” of 
Swift, who in the * ‘Tale of a Tub” has * they writ and sung” for they wrote 
and sang; “if a cruel king had not arose,” for had not arisen; * the treatises 
wrote,” for written; for all of which his authority has just as much weight as 
it has for such a use of language as ‘the perfection of writing correct,” which 
we find in the same book, and which does not exhibit the perfection of writing 
correctly. Because Gibbon produces such a passage as this, 

Either a pestilence or a famine, a victory or a defeat, an oracle of the gods or the eloquence 
of a daring leader were suflicient to impel the Gothic arms— 
and Junius such a one as this, 

Neither Charles nor his brother were qualified to support such a system— 
are we to take their authority as a justification of the use of either and neither 
with were? Here follow three passages from eminent writers; the first from 
Macaulay’s ‘* Essay on Milton,” the second from the same writer's * History of 
England,” the third from Junius’s * Letters to Woodfall ”: 


Skinner, it is well known, held the same political opinions with his illustrious friend. 


During the last century no prime minister has become rich in office. 

This paper should properly have appeared to-morrow. 
Does the eminence of the writers make such a use of language authoritative? 
Certainly not. Here reason comes in and sets aside the weight of authority, 
however eminent. Lither and neither are essentially separative, and there- 
fore they cannot be correctly used with plural verbs. Same expresses identity, 
and therefore cannot properly be used in correspondence to with, which means 
nearness, contact, and implies duality, severalness. The last century is lim- 
ited time completely past, and therefore a verb in the present cannot be logi- 
cally applied to it. Have appeared expresses a perfected action and there- 
fore it cannot be correctly predicated of something in the futuwre—to-morrow. 

The taking of isolated passages from the works of eminent writers, AS eX- 
amples of a use of language which has their sanction, is not to be defended. It 
is unfair, unreasonable; for writers, like other men, are to be judged by their 
general practice, not by the occasional lapses to which they, like all other men, 
are subject. And it is in part to illustrate the unsoundness of conclusions drawn 
from such rare or solitary instances, that these examples are here brought for- 
ward. It is too common to see an abnormal or illogical use of language de- 
fended on the ground that it may be found in the writings of some author of 
deserved reputation, 

As the example of eminent writers, when it is inconsistent with reason and 
analogy, is not authoritative, so good usage, that is, continuous use, by writers 
of repute and people of culture, is not necessary to the recognition of a word 


or a phrase as good English. A good new word brings its own credentials, 


and is as good English the first day that it is spoken or written, as after a hun- 
dred years of good usage. But it is also true that many a bad word, like many 
a bad man, is well received and must be recognized, merely because it has 
forced its way among its betters, and has been adopted for convenience sake. 
It is enough if the new word is normally formed upon a sound stem and con- 
veys its intended meaning clearly. For example, the word streeted which I 
have previously cited as having been used by James Howell in his * Letters,” 
and probably never before or since, is good English because it is formed ac- 


cording to a law (so to speak) which permits the formation of adjectives par 
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ticipial in form from nouns, and which has come down to us from the Anglo- 
Saxon. Thus in Wyatt’s * Request of Cupid”: 
Weaponed thou art, and she unarmed sitteth. 


Weaponed, although unheard in these days, is good English now, was good 
English when Wyatt used it three hundred and twenty-five years ago, and 
would have been as good English then as if, six hundred years before, waepened 
had not meant male, ¢. é., weapon-bearing, If it were used to-day for thie first 
time, it would be as good English, as utterly beyond reproach er exception, as 
if it had continued in constant use these thousand years. 

In Mr. Lowell’s ** Cathedral” a word occurs, undisprivacied, which when 
the,poem appeared was made the occasion of many sneers from philological 
witlings. It probably had never been used before, and therefore those purists 
denounced it as a neologisin. So it is, in the newness of its form, but not in 
the essence of its formation. It is good English, but not because Mr. Lowell 
used it. His use would not make undisprivacied English, any more than it 
could do the same for proven. It is English because its meaning is clear and 
its formation normal. Its meaning is, that has not been robbed of privacy; 
and it is as correctly formed as undisturbed. Ido not know whether Mr. Low- 
ell hesitated to use the word in question; but I am pretty sure that he did not. 
No man who felt in him any mastery of language would be likely to hesitate 
#« moment over such a word. But the fact is that he approached it gradually. 
Ile did not begin with privacied, which, although unknown to dictionaries, is 
perfectly good English, meaning possessed-of-privacy. But assuming privacy, 
he wrote in the ** Fable for Critics” 


But now, on the poet's disprivacied moods, 
With do this and do that the pert critic intrudes, 


Disprivacied was as unknown to dictionaries as privacied or undisprivacied , 
but its meaning—that has had privacy taken away—is clear, and its formation 
is as normal as that of disprized or disgusted. Then came the double prefix ip 
the ** Cathedral ”— 

Play with his child, make love, and stride his mind. 
By throngs of strangers undisprivacied, 


It may be asked, As wn here merely cancels the dis to which it is prefixed, 
how does undisprivacted differ from privacted, and what necessity justifies the 
use of the former? ‘To this the reply is, that although the wz merely cancels 
the dis, there is in disprivacied a suggestion of an active and unpleasant taking 
away of privacy, and that therefore wnedisprivacied means one who has es- 
caped that injury from those who are willing to inflict it, while in privacied 
there is no such implication. All this comes at once by intuition to men who 
are masterful in language, or ready and true in its apprehension. 

Another author of high and well-deserved repute, Mr. Charles Reade, af- 
fords an example of the unique use of a word apparently formed in a similar 
mood to that which led Mr. Lowell to uxzdisprivacied, but which is really 
formed upon an exactly opposite principle. In that charming story, ** Peg 
Woflington,” there is this passage : 

Mrs. Vane . . . Woreathick mantle and a hood that concealed her features. Of these 
Triplet disbarrassed her.—Chapter XIII. 


Now disbarrassed is not English, and never will be, except in virtue of a 
usage to which it quite surely will never attain. The word is made on the as- 
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sumption that as em, @. e., iv or on, combined with barrass, conveys the idea of 
personal encumbrance, dis (7. e., away, from) prefixed to the same stem would 
convey the opposite meaning. But the fault in this formation is that there is 
no such English stem as barrass, nor can such a stem be properly assumed, as 
in the case of privacied. -Our word embarrass is adopted, as a whole, directly 
from the French; and it, as a whole, conveys a simple idea, that of enenm- 
brance, the reverse of which must be expressed by disembarrassed. Not be- 
cause it is new, but because it is obscure and badly formed, disbarrassed must 
be rejected, although it is found in perhaps the best book of an English novel- 
ist whose vivid style and creative genius will secure his works a fame that 
will endure when the memory of men who use language much more correct- 
ly will be forgotten. Undisprivacied would be English if, instead of being 
first used by the author of the **Commemoration Ode” and the ** Biglow Pa- 
pers,” it had been introduced in the reporting columns of a penny newspaper. 
These two neologisms, similar in kind and purpose, brought forward by two 
writers of eminence, under similar circumstances, have a directly diverse fate. 

A finer example of the introduction of a sound, good, new, and purely Eng- 
lish word, could not be found than in the following passage in Doctor John C. 
Peters’s paper on * Pathology and Therapeutics ”: 

Again, to a starving person we would first administer homceopathically such small quantities 
of food as would enhunger, if not almost starve a hearty person 

Dr. Peters has such well-won eminence as a physician that he ean afford to 
have it said that, notwithstanding the generally clear and correct style of his 
medical writings, he has not the authority in literature that he has in medicine. 
Enhunger receives no literary sanction from his use of it; but although it 
seems (strangely, I must confess) never to have been used before, it has as ro- 
bust an English constitution as any word in the Bible or in Shakespeare. 

It is chiefly to those debauchers of thought and defilers of lanwuawe, the 
newspapers, that we owe the verbal abominations that are creeping—nay, 
rather rushing into common use; use unhappily not always confined to those 
who inaugurate sample-rooms or assist at those solemn rites. Nor are these 
hideous excrescences upon our mother tongue confined to the reporters’ col- 
umns. In the correspondence ofa paper of high position correspondence not 
without evidence of fine appreciation and of some literary taste—that is the 
worst of it—I met with this sentence about Pom peii: 

Even now, when the city has been dead, buried eighteen hundred years, and resurrectionized, 
one is startled by an air of gayety that clings to it 

This is bad enough, worse if possible than its forerunner resurrected ; but 
what shall be said of the sin of the writer of the following passage in a leading 
article in a journal of the very highest position in the country: 


And what are the misnomered Republicans doing but seeking to perpetuate in the Southern 


States the social nuisance of class distinctions 


What social nuisance could be greater than a newspaper which deliberately 
sets before fifty thousand readers —unsuspec ting, receptive, and confiding—the 
printed example of the use of such an execrable compound as misnomered! By 
what process did a man who has attained the right to use a pen in the leading 
columns of a first-rate journal, reach that depth of degradation in language, 
compared to which cant is classical and slang elegant? He meant mis- 
named; nothing more or less. But because he must have finer bread than 


is made of wheat, and because there is a noun misnomer, he makes from it 
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that hideous verb. Now again it is to be observed that resurrectionized 
and misnomered are not outcasts because they lack the sanction of usage 
or the authority of eminent writers. ‘They are no newer, no less sanctioned 
by use, good or bad, rude or cultured, than undisprivacied or streeted or en- 
hungered ; no stranger to the common ear than weaponed. But the latter are 
sound and healthy growths; the former are fungi, monstrous and pestilent. 

Long-established usage not being an essential condition to the recognition 
of a word or a phrase as correct English, doves such usage of itself make that 
correct which will not bear the tests of reason and analogy? Observation jus- 
tifies the answer that it does not. Latham’s judgment that as whatever is, in 
language, is right, whatever was, and is not, was wrong, is unsound—not only 
unsound in its conclusions, but incorrect in its premise. In language, as in 
every other manifestation of man’s intellectual and moral nature, that which 
is may be wrong, and that which was, and is not, may have been right. Ow- 
ing to the peculiar function of language as the only means of communication 
between man and man, whatever is must be accepted, in a certain degree at 
least. A writer or speaker cannot be justly censured, as for a personal fault, 
because he uses words and phrases which are current in his day, But custom 
has thus sanctioned not a little, in all languages, the incorrectness of which is 
discernible, and has been discerned, not cnly by the critical ‘and the highly cul- 
tured, but by men of ordinary intelligence and of not more than ordinary care- 
fulness or carelessness in speech. ‘The mere fact that a word or a phrase has 
long been in good and in general use, is presumptive evidence in its favor, and 
therefore a complete justification of its use by any individual; but not proof 
that it is a normal product of the language of which it practically forms a part. 
Words and phrases come into being, we hardly know how; and, quickly caught 
up from one to another, they pass into use unchallenged, and, good or bad, right 
or wrong, soon become fixed as recognized parts current of speech. Rarely is 
there such reluctance as there was two hundred and fifty years ago in regard to 
ids, or such protracted aversion and discussion as there has been of late in regard 
to is being.* But in this way words and forms of speech creep into us which, 
although they are not idioms, cannot be justified by either reason or analogy. 

Neologism is not reprehensible if the deviation from precedent is in the line 
of normal movement, which is a very different matter, for instance, from the 
substitution of one part of speech for another. ‘The preterites and past partici- 

- 

* This “ continuing passive present” seems to be fastened upon us; those who inaugurate 
sample-rooms, and who report the proceedings on those occasions, being instant in its use, and 
seizing every opportunity of airing their precision. I have met in the report of a case of a forlorn 
damsel “ while she was being paid attention to.” instead of while she was made love to, or while she 
was courted ; “ while this narrative was being proceeded with,” instead of while this story was 
told ; and “the Democrats of Kentucky are being much exercised at a.prospective failure,” ete 
and even in the London “ Spectator”: “ Precisely the same scene in a milder form is being wit 
nessed before Paris.” The following passage from a leading article ina New York journal clear- 
ly illustrates the peculiar absurdity of this phrase : 

‘** History has never moved with strides more gigantic than she has done during the six weeks 


just closed, and behind the encircling walls and bristling cannon of Paris there may at this mo- 


ment be transacting a more momentous drama than has been seen there since the coup d'état of 
1851, and a more imposing one than has been witnessed since the head of a king went down as the 
gage of battle to a confederation of kings. What will they say in Paris? is to-day in every 


one’s mouth, while the answer is being flashed across to serve for to-morrow’s admiration or 
blame.” 

The writer felt that it became him to say ‘‘is being flashed across”; but Just before he had 
written “there may be transacting,” and not there may be being transacted, which according to 
the formula is absolutely required. Js being was very well, end more than well—it was fine; but 


he intuitively shrank from be being; and yet in that is the gist of this whole question 
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ples of the strong verbs again furnish us with apt illustrations. The original 
formation of the past participles of those verbs is in en, as ride, rode, ridden ; 
but the language in its tendency to contraction and simplification has been stead- 
ily, although very slowly, dropping this syllable. For example fight fought 
Jought(en), drink drunk drunk(en), get gat got(ten), begin began begun(nen), 
to which category might consistently be added write wrote writ(ten). There- 
fore I have writ is normal, and the question between writ and written as a past 
participle, is merely one of usage. But the use of writ as a preterite and that 
of wrote as a participle (I writ it yesterday, I have wrote it this morning), has 
no such justification. Both are abnormal and monstrous. Yet such perver- 
sions have the support of very eminent writers, like Addison and Pope and 
Swift and Sterne. Addison has, “I remember two young fellows who rid 
(** Spectator,” No. 152); and Pope, “statesmen farces writ”; and of course 
the Pope-lings all wrote in the same fashion, which indeed was very prevalent 
in the last century among the most eminent writers and cultivated people. 

A striking example of the so called authoritative misuse of language is the 
use of had in the phrases I had rather, you had better. This has the sanction 
of usage for centuries, not only by the English-speaking people generally, but 
by their greatest and most careful writers. Nothing, however, among the 
few enduring certainties of language, is more certain than that had expresses 
perfected and. past possession. How, then, consistently with reason, and with 
its constant and universally accepted meaning in every other connection, can 
it be used to express future action? A perception of this incongruity and a con- 
sequent uneasiness as to the use of these phrases is becoming common, and 
it is safe to say that they will ere long begin to be dropped in favor of a 
more logical and self-consistent phraseology. Had rather will probably yield 
to would rather, and had better to might better. In like position is the use 
of the perfect infinitive to express contingent action, as If I had have done, 
I was ready to have gone, which is supported by the best usage of centu- 
ries. Bishop Jewell writes, ‘the church was ready to have fallen.” There 
seems to be no doubt that this is logically incorrect. Jewell meant that the 
church was ready to fall; we should say, If I had done, I was ready to go; and 
we may be sure that ere long this phraseology will be deliberately substituted 
or the other on logical grounds. 

I pass over right away in the sense of immediately, which is in common 
use here among the most cultivated people, merely with the mention of it as 
altogether unjustifiable on any ground, and as having no affinity whatever 
with straightway. It is an undoubtable Americanism, one of the very few 
words or phrases, not slang, which can be properly so called. Different to is 


=? 


as exclusively British. It has come into use since the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration, and it pervades British speech and literature even of the highest 
class, producing such combinations as the following: 
The words /a maniere Gottica appear to have been first applied by the Italian writers, to dis- 
tinguish the previous style of architecture to that then in vogue.—London Atheneum, Nov. 9, 1859. 
It is true that England stands to America in point of power something different to that of 
Athens to the Rome of Cicero.—London Spectator, Nov. 25, 1565. 


A word used in both countries, but more commonly with us, lengthy, is a 
marked example illustrating my present position. It is illogical, at variance 
with analogy, and it is entirely needless, as it has usurped—who knows how or 
why ?—the rightful place of a good and well-connected English word, which does 
properly express that which lengthy expresses only on sufferance, and by rea- 
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son of general but unjustifiable usage. And yet even Mr. Lowell not only uses 
it, but speaks well of it, as a word “ civilly compromising between long and 
tedious,” which we have * given back to England.” It is true that English 
does need such a word, and therefore had it before there could have been Ameri- 
canisms. For did not Puritan sermons precede President’s messages? Adjec- 
tives expressing likeness in quality are formed in English from immaterial 
nouns, by a suffix which would have at once occurred to Mr. Lowell if he had 
used, instead of the Romance word ledious, the Anglo-Saxon wearisome or tire- 
some. ‘The family is numerous, lonesome wholesome, irksome, handsome, loath- 
some, frolicsome, burdensome, and the like. And so from Anglo-Saxon times 
to very modern days we have had the analogous word longseme, meaning so long 
as to be almost wearisome or tedious. It is common with the Elizabethan 
writers, so well known to Mr. Lowell, and Prior is cited for its use by Webster. 
Bishop Hall, in his ** Defence of the Humble Remonstrance ” writes, * They have 
had so little mercy on him as to put him to the penance of their longsome vol- 
ume.” It is manifest that writers who use wearisome, irksome, and burden- 
some, can have no consistent objection to longsome, which has long and eminent 
usage in its favor, and which Mr. Lowell might well bring up again as Tenny- 
son has brought up rathe. The objection to lengthy seems to be well taken. 
As to our having given the latter back to England, it may be said that an in- 
stance of the use of the word before England gave her people and her language 
to America has not yet been preduced, and according to my observation does 
not exist. 

Another error common among cultivated writers and speakers is the use of 
adverbs with the verb to look, as He looked wretchedly, she looked beautifully. 
It might as well be said that the grass looks greenly, or the man looks bluely. 
A man who lives wretchedly will probably look wretched; a woman who is 
formed and dressed beautifully will look beautiful. The error is the conse- 
quence of a confusion of look in the sense to direct the eye, and look in the sense 
of to seem, to appear. The same persons who say that a man looked wretch- 
edly or a woman looked beautifully, would not say that he seemed wretchedly 
or she seemed beautifully. In the phrases He looked well, she seemed ill, 
well and ili are not really adverbs. Such phrases as I had rather, you had 
better, had have done, ready to have fallen, right away, different to, and looked 
wretchedly, have, it need hardly be said, nothing in common with such as We 
made the land, the ship stood up the bay, he took his journey (Jewell writes 
‘‘tooke his progresse”), they came in thick, he took her to wife, a house hard 
by, he took up with her, he did it out of hand, I won’t put up with it, given to 
hospitality, stricken in years. The latter are truly idiomatic and generally 
metaphorical; and although they defy analysis, they are not, like the former. 
at variance with themselves and defiant of reason. 

If, then, novelty is not a tenable ground of objection to a word or a phrase, 
and long usage is not in itself full justification, if the example of writers emi- 
nent for the instruction or the pleasure they give is not authoritative when 
they disregard reason and analogy, what is the rule or standard by which lan- 
guage may be tested, and the appeal to which is final? The question is an- 
swered in the putting of it. There is no such absolute rule. Usage gives im- 
munity to use; but the court that pronounces judgment upon language is a 
mixed commission of the common and the critical, before whom precedent and 
good usage have presumptive authority, on the condition that they can bear 


the test of criticism, that is, of reason, to which they are continually subjected 
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and before which they are compelled frequently to give way. Usage is not 
n guarantee of correctness; criticism is incapable of creation. By the former, 
acting instinctively, language is produced and has its life. By the latter it is 
wrought toward a logical precision and symmetrical completeness, which it con- 
stuntly approximates, but which, owing to its unstable nature and the uncon- ‘ 
trollable influences to which it yields, it can never perfectly attain. 

RicHarD GRANT WHITE. 


DE MORTUIS. 


We use 


To say the dead are well. 
—Antony and Cleopatra 


— LEAVE the toilful town behind 
| Till all its mingled murmurs cease, 
And westward wandering I find 

The placid graveyard’s lonely peace. 
Aloof, along dim-lighted skies, 

The sad, vague sunset gleams to me. 
I hear in every wind that sighs— 

‘«The dead are happier than we. 


” 


And surely these still sleepers all 
Have found the one most perfect sleep: 
They reck not if suns rise or fall, 
If light be large or darkness deep. 
From ills that hurt, from cares that fret, 
Their speechless, abject lot is free ; 
They know not gladness from regret: 
The dead are happier than we. 


Grief strove to follow them in vain 
Past the strong portals of the soil. 
They spake defiance unto pain; 
They said a long good-night to toil. 
They went where time’s pursuant hate 
Hath ears to hear not—eyes to see; 
They slipped from out the snares of fate: 
The dead are happier than we. 


And all their loves were loved and done, 
And all their sins were sinned and past, 
Their needs and deeds and greeds were one, 
When dust to dust was given at last. 
And now they rest where naught hath right, 
Save utter nothingness, to be; 
And in their dense Lethean night 
The dead are happier than we! 
Epcar FAWCETT. 








A VAGABOND HEROINE. 


By Mrs. Epwarps, 


Author of ‘“‘Archie Lovell,” “‘ Ought We to Visit Her ?” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE THE GRAPE-FLOWER. 


Y PAIN or Clapham? 
Ne) A brand-new Clapham villa, all dust, 


dulness, and decorum, with “ Mr. 
the 


plate. A drawing-room, like one’s life, op- 


WINE IN 


Augus- 


tus Jones’? upon brand-new door- 
pressively stiff and uninteresting, dining- 
room to match, husband to match, every- 
thing to match! Fine Brussels carpets 
beneath one’s feet ; a sun possessing the 
warmth and cheerfulness of a farthing 
rush-light overhead. Servants to wait 
upon one and consume one’s means; a 
brougham perhaps bearing the Jones coat- 
of-arms and liveries ; indisputable respect- 
ability, indisputable appearance—value, 
ae 


how much of solid good to one’s self?— 


well maintained. Amusement, pleasure, 
play, the quick-coursing blood, the jollity, 
the ** go’ of existence, nowhere. 

So much for Clapham. 

And Spain? 


Py renees there—Spain, from whence the 


Spain, just across the 


warm wind blows on Belinda’s face at this 
? An 


uninteresting husband to start with, so 


moment—what of that alternative 


much in common have futurity’s chances 
both: but nota stiff, not adullone. A 
genial little human creature in the main 
is Maria José de Seballos, wine merchant 
and commission agent of Seville, unbur- 
thened ’tis true by superfluity of intellect, 
but light of step in waltz and cachuea, 
and singing tenor loye songs passably ; 
his swarthy fingers too beringed, his 
swarthy locks too bergamotted for the very 
finest taste, his diet overtending somewhat 
toward garlic; and still, if but by virtue 
of his Spanish picturesqueness, less vul- 
gar far than Mr. Augustus Jones of Clap- 
ham. What would life be by his side? 
In the first place, thinks Belinda sagely, 
life, did one marry the little Sevillian, 
need not of necessity be passed at his side 
atall, Maria José would naturally have 


to look after his agency business, travel 
to distant countries for wine orders, take 


his pleasure, as Spanish gentlemen do, in 
club or café, leaving his wife free. Free 


—in a flat in a Seville street ; no appear- 
ance to keep up, no respectability ; a 
fluor instead of 


feet ; 


is carpet beneath 
of broug 


Brusst 
one’s not a hope 
1 The 


good, warmth-giving sun of Spain over- 


liveries this side heayen—but fi 


head; a hundred sweet distractions of 
dance and tertulia to count the days | 

ball fights, theatres, and music for one’s 
Sundays: enjoyment, in short, the rule, 


not the exception of life, and with only 
Maria José, who after all stands compari- 
son with Mr. Augustus Jones right well, 
for drawback. 

Belinda crosses her arms, shakes her 
head philosophically, yawns a little, then 
easts herself full iength on the turf, in 
one of those attitudes of delicious south- 
ern laziness which Murillo’s beggar chil- 
dren have made familiar to us, and, gazing 
up through the branches of the cork trees 
at the 
begins to meditate. 


intense smalt-blue of the sky above, 


Sunburnt as a maize field in June, un- 
shackled bodily and mentally by rule as 
any young gitana who roams the moun- 
tains yonder, through what contradictory 
whim of fortune came Belinda O’Shea by 
this 
name reminding one irresistibly of the 


high-sounding name of hers? A 


musk and milletleurs of boudoirs, of Mr. 
Pope’s verses, china teacups, rouge, pear! 
powder, artifice! She will be seventeen 
in a month or two, but possesses few of 
the theoretic charms assigned by poets 
and novel-writers to that age. Her hands 
and feet are disproportionably large f 

her slender limbs, her waist is straight 
but formless. her gait and gestures aré 
masculine—no, not that either, to eyes 
that can read aright the girl is as full of 
potential womanly grace as is the grape- 
flower of wine; and still I dare not call 
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her ‘‘ feminine,’? as people of the north 
or of cities understand the word. Shecan 
play paume, the national Basque fives 
or rackets, with any gamin of her stature 
in St. Jean de Luz; in the excitement of 
the sport will show hot blood like her 
comrades—voccasionally, indeed, say at 
sume disputed point of a set match, will 
be tempted into usinga very mild gamin’s 


she can row, she ean 
But through her 
great dark eyes, poor forsaken Belinda, 
| still looks out 


the softest 
at you with pathetic incongruity, and, 


expletive or two; 
swim, she can whistle. 
girlish soul 
though her vocabulary be not choice, she 
possesses Heaven’s great gift to her sex, a 
distinctly, excellently feminine voice. Of 
her possible beauty at some future time 
we will not now speak. She is in the 
chrysalis or hobbledehoy stage, when you 
may any day see a skinny, sallow, ugly- 
duckling of a girl turn into a pretty one, 
like a Christmas 
piece. mouth, 
look too big for Belinda at 
as to her raiment, her tattered frock, her 


transformation in a 


Eyes, feet, hands—all 


present ; and 


undarned—no, I must really enter a little 


lif 


upon the antecedents of my heroine’s life 
before | make known these details in all 
the disgraceful nakedness of fact to the 
public. 


To begin with, the blood of earls and 


kings (Hibernian kings) runs in her 
veins. Her mother, the Lady Elizabeth 


Vansittart, fifth daughter of the Earl of 
Liskeard, at the romantic age of forty-one 
fell in love with and married a certain 
fascinating Irish spendthrift, Major Cor- 
nelius O'Shea, whom she met accidentally 
at a Scarborough ball; endured the neg- 
lect, and worst than neglect, of her hand- 
some husband for the space of two years ; 
then, happily for herself, poor soul, died, 
leaving Cornelius the father of one baby 
daughter, the Belinda of this little 
tory. 

Why Major O’Shea, an easy-tempered, 


his- 


easy-principled soldier of fortune, m 
longer himself in the freshest bloom of 
youth—why O’Shea in the first instance 
should have been at the pains to woo his 
elderly Lady Elizabeth no one could tell, 
except that she was Lady Elizabeth, and 
that interest, that zgnis fatuus of ruined 
men, might be supposed to lie dormant 
in the Earl her father’s family. What- 
whatever his mutri- 


ever his motives, 


monial disappointments, the Major, even 
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him- 
death. 
but covered 


his best friends allowed, behaved 
creditably on 
Wore a that all 
hat, again to 
card or dice-box (nor broke his oath for 
three weeks) ; and wrote a letter full not 
only of pious, but of well-worded senti- 


his wife’s 


self 
band his 


swore never touch a 


ments to his father-in-law—from whom, 
despite many touching allusions to the in- 
fant pledge left behind by their sainted 
Elizabeth, he received, | must say, but a 
curt and pompous dozen lines in reply. 
Then, his duties as a widower discharged, 


Corneiius cast about him to see how he 
should best 


The sum of three thousand pounds, Lady 


perform those of a father. 


Klizabeth’s slender fortune, Was settled 
inalienably on the child. ‘* Me little 
one is not a pauper entirely,’’ O’Shea 


would say, with tears in his good-looking 
h eyes. ‘* If Providence in its 


lris Wis- 


dom should be ple ised to sign my rec 


to-morrow, ine angel Belinda would have 
her mother’s fortune to stand between her 
And so, till she had 


and starvation.”’ 


reached the age of seven, ** mi 


bonrad 


linda’’ was in 


f about f 


lifferently 





rate ¢ irty pounds a year, and no 


holidays, in a Cork eonvent. Then O'Shea 


brought his face and lineage once more to 
the marriage market, on this occasion 
winning no faded scion of nobility, but the 


still blooming widow of a well-to-do Lon- 


don lawyer, and Belinda for the first time 


since her birth had to learn the meaning— 


bitterer than sweet, poor little mortal, in 


her case—of the word home. 
be safely as- 


No young child, it may 


serted, was ever unhappy in a community 


of cloistered nuns. Screen a flower as 


persistently as you will from the whole- 
some kisses of sun and light, and if some 


straggling breath of heaven chance to 
reach it, nota poor, distorted, colorless pe- 
tal but will assert nature in spite of y 
Bring women’s hearts to a state of mor 
anzemia by all the appliances 


+ Vitel } 


science can command, then let little ehi 


priestly 


dren come near them, and from each pale 
vestal will blossom forth the instincts of 
maternity still! If Belinda had never 
known the exclusive passion of a mother’s 
love, she had known what at seven years 
of age is probably to the full as welcome 
—petting and attention without limits. 
Before she had week ul 
roof of her father and his new wife, the 


cold iron of neglect, sharper to a child’s 


der the 


been a 
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sensitive nature than any alternation of 
harshness and affection, had entered her 
soul. 

The second Mrs. O’Shea was a woman 
whom all the ladies of her acquaintance 
called ‘* sweet ’’—you know the kind of 
human creature she must be? A blonde 
skin, the least in the world inclined to 
freckle, blonde hair, blonde eyelashes, 
eyes of a dove, voice of a dying zephyr. 
A sweet little woman, a dear little wom- 
an, an admirably well-dressed, and, what 
is more, a well-conducted little woman, 
Nothing could 
more beautifully befit her character and 


but—not fond of children. 


the occasion than her conduct toward her 
**T should never 
forgive myself if the poor darling grew up 


small stepdaughter. 


without regarding me as a mother,”’ said 
Mrs. O'Shea, not wholly forgetful per- 
haps that the poor darling could call the 
Earl of Liskeard grandpapa. ‘* And, 
though the Major is so sadly indifferent 
on the most vital of all subjects, I feel it 
my duty to bring her at once under Pro- 
But the Protestant 
grim London 
nurse in a London back-nursery ; the dis- 
that 
cratic connections were in no way to be 


testant influences.’’ 
influences established—a 


covery made, too, obdurate aristo- 
softened through the child's ageney—and 
Belinda, on the score of love, could scarce 
have fared worse had she been one of the 
gutter children whom she watched and 
envied, through the prison-bars of her 
window, down in the court below. 

Had she been ornamental, the bolls of 
life might have broken differently for her ; 
a rose-and-white flaxen-curled puppet sit- 
ting beside another rose-and-white flax- 
en-chignoned puppet in a brougham, be- 
ing scarcely less attractive, though on the 
whole more 
breed of pug. 


troublesome, than a good 

But she was very far in- 
deed from ornamental: a skinny, dark- 
complexioned child, with over-big eyes 
looking wistfully from an over-small face, 
hair cropped close to the head, 
coupé @ rasoir, according to French fash- 
ion often adopted for the younger chil- 
dren in some Irish conyents. And so, all 
fortuitous accidents working together and 
against her, Belinda was left to starve! 
Her small body nourished on the accus- 
tomed roast mutton and rice pudding of 
the English nursery, and her soul—eager, 
fervent, hungry little soul thet it was—left 
to starve ! 


and 
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She tried, impelled by the potent neces- 
sity of loving there was in her, to love 
her nurses. But Mrs. O’Shea’s was a 
household in which, notwithstanding the 
the mistress, the women 
servants shifted as perpetually as the 


sweetness of 
characters in a pantomime. If Belinda 
loved a Sarah one month, she must per- 
force love a Mary the next, and then a 
new Sarah, and then a Hannah. She 
tried, casting longing eyes at them from 
her iron-bound prison-windows, to love 
the neighboring gutter children—happy 
gutter children, free to make the most of 
such grimy fractions of earth and sky as 
fate had yielded them ! 
effort was not needed here ; with all the 
might of herardent, keenly-strung nature, 
Belinda, throughout those early years of 


She tried—no ; 


isolation and neglect, loved her father. 

Little enough she saw of him. O’Shea 
had come into a fortune of some thirty 
or forty thousand pounds by his second 
miurriage, and was spending it like a man. 
(Like a monster! Mrs. O’Shea would de- 
clare piteously, when the inevitable day 
of reckoning had overtaken them. Would 
she ever have consented to a brougham 
and men servants and Sunday dinners— 
Sunday dinners ! with her principles !—if 
she had known that Major O'Shea was a 
pauper, not worth the coat he was mar- 
ried in!) 
months perhaps, the fancy would strike 
Cornelius to lounge, his pipe in his mouth, 
into the child’s nursery for a game of 
Occasionally, after entertaining 
some extra fine friends at dinner, perhaps 
he would bid the servants bring Miss 
O’Shea down to dessert, chiefly it would 
seem—but Belinda was happily indiscrim- 
inative—for the opportunity her presence 
afforded of airing his connection with the 
Earl of Liskeard’s family. Ona few bliss- 
ful Sundays throughout the year, would 
take her out for a walk through the 
parks. 

This was ail—the sole approach to pa- 
rental love that brightened Belinda’s lone- 
ly child's life; and as years went on even 
this scant intercourse between O’Shea 
and his daughter lessened. Difficulties 
multiplied round the man; truths of 
many kinds dawned upon the poor pink- 
and-white fool whose substance he had 
wasted. Recriminations, long absences, 
cruel retrenchments of expenditure, fall- 
ing off of fair-weather friends, all follow- 


Occasionally, twice in three 


romps. 
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ed in natural sequence. And then came 
the crash in earnest: Belinda’s pittance 
their only certain support for the future ! 
The house in May Fair must be exchanged 
for one in Bayswater: the house in Bays- 
water must give place to lodgings; the 
lodgings from ‘elegance,’’ so called, 
must sink to respectability ; respectabil- 
ity to eighteen shillings a week, no ex- 
tras, and dirt and discomfort unlimited. 
Belinda, instead of roast mutton and rice 
pudding, must eat whatever cold scraps 
chanced to be over from yesterday's meal 
and no pudding at all; instead of jawn- 
ing over French verbs, or thrumming 
scales on the piano, must run errands, 
mend clothes, crimp chignons, plait false 
tresses, and generally make herself the 
milliner, lady’s maid, and drudge of her 
stepmamma, Rose. 

Barring the hair-dressing duties, which, 
seeing the straits to which they were re- 
duced, goaded her to desperation, I should 
say the change of fortune affected the 
girl’s spirits but lightly. Children or a 
certain age rather like catastrophes that 
cut them adrift from all old landmarks, 
so long at least as the catastrophes wear 
Belinda, by tem- 
perament, craved for change, movement, 
action of any kind, and of these she had 
far more in Bohemia than Belgravia. She 
bad also more of her father! Not a very 
desirable acquisition, one would 
viewing matters with the eyes of reason ; 
but Belinda, you see, viewed them with 
the eyes of love—enormous difference. 


the gloss of newness. 


say, 


Cornelius descended the ladder of life 
with a philosophie, gentlemanly grace, 
that added the last drop of bitterness to 
Mrs. O’Shea’s cup. It was not his first 
experience of the kind, it must be remem- 
bered; and so long as abundant alcoholic 
resource fail not, ’tis curious with what 
ease men of his stamp get used to these 
little O'Shea had 
worn a threadbare coat, had frequented a 
tavern instead of a club, had drunk gin 
and water claret and cham- 
pagne, before this, and fell back into the 


social vicissitudes. 


instead of 


old, well-greased groove of insclveney al- 
most with a sense of relief. 

Belinda, who could sée no evil in what 
she loved, thought papa’s resignation 
sublime! 

His dress from shabbiness degenerated 
to something worse, his nose grew redder, 
his hours and his gait alike more uncer- 


5 
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tain. In Belinda’s eyes he was still the 
best and dearest of fathers, the most in- 
comparably long-suffering of 
** Rose must have her chignons crimped, 
must put on her pearl powder and ler 
silk dresses, just as if we were rich still,” 
the girl would think, with the blind in- 
justice of her age, ‘* while papa, poor 


husbands, 


papa, wears his oldest clothes and broken 
boots; yes, and will sing a song at times 
to bis little girl, and be gay and light- 
hearted through it all.’”’ And the wis- 
dom of the whole world would not have 
convinced her that- there could be cour- 
age, of a kind, in Rose’s crimped chignon 
and sik and cowardice—thut 
worst cowardice which springs from apa- 


dresses, 


thetic desp: ir—in her father’s greasy coat 
and broken boots and gin and water jovi- 
ality! 

The iz2’A was this: Cornelius knew 
that his last trick was made, Rose that 
4a¢ had the possibility of one still in her 
hand—a certain Uncle Robert, crusty, 
vulgar, rich, *‘ living retired ’’ in his own 
villa at Brompton. Very different would 
Belinda’s story have turned out had this 
The old 
the 
blandishments of Cornelius O’Shea when 
he willed to fascinate. 
tough heart, the hardened, unbelieving 
ears of Uncle Kobert, the Irishman’s sen- 


uncle chanced to be an aunt. 
lady never lived who could resist 


I Jpon the coarse, 


timents, repentance, touching allusions 
even to honor and high lineage, were 
alike wasted. Rosie had chosen to throw 
herself away upon a scoundrel. Don't 
talk to him about birth ; Uncle Robert eall- 
eda man a gentleman who acted as a gen- 
tleman. Rosie, poor fool, had made her bed 
and must lie upon it—for Uncle Robert's 
language was no less coarse than his in- 
telligence. Still, let her come to want, 
let the scoundrel of a husband decamp, 
take his worthless presence to any other 
country he chose, and keep there, and the 
door of Uncle Robert's house would never 
be closed against his sister’s child. And 
as the old man had not another near rela- 
tion upon the face of the earth, Mrs. Rose 
knew pretty well that, O’Shea’s disap- 
pearance once compassed, not’ only would 
the door of Uncle Robert’s house, but a 
fair chance of a place in Uncle Robert’s 
will, stand open to her. 

A last card, I repeat, was yet to be 
played by Mrs. O'Shea. She played it 
well—with that ixstinctive knowledge of 
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male human nature that you will find in 
the very shallowest feminine souls. Un- 
cle Robert was a democrat to the back- 
hone ; tittle-tattle from the bloated upper 
ten must consequently be tasteful to him, 
were it but as proof of his’ own radical 
theories ; and Rose would prattle to him 
by the hour together about her ladyship’s 
eard debts, and his grace’s peccadillos, 
and her poor dear O’Shea’s intimate con- 
nection with the aristocracy. Uncle Rob- 
ert was as proud of his purse as any self- 
made man in England. Nothing swelled 
him with the righteous sense of solvency 
like the sight of another’s pauperism ; 
still, for his niece to have appeared dis- 
ereditably dressed before the servants, a 
poor relation in all the galling indecency 
of a merino gown or mended gloves, would 
have exasperated the old man beyond 
measure. So Rose took excellent care to 
do her pauperism genteelly. In the most 
becoming little bonnet, the most scrupu- 
lously neat silk dress—*‘ the last of all my 
pretty things, Uncle Robert. Oh, if you 
knew—vcan we poor women help being 
foolish ?—if you knew how dreadful it is to 
one to give up the refinements of life ! ‘’— 
in the most becoming attire, I say, that 
woman could wear, this simple creature 
would pay her humble, tearful, concilia- 
tory visits to the Brompton villa, and sel- 
dom return without a crisp piece of paper, 
never entirely empty-handed, to the bosom 
of her family. 

At last, one fine spring morning, came 
an overture of direct reconciliation, 
eouched in the plainest possible language, 
from Uncle Robert’s own lips. Let Ma- 
jor O'Shea betake himself to America, 
one of the colonies, anywhere out of Eng- 
land that he chose, solemnly swearing to 
keep away during the space of two years 
at least, and Uncle Robert promised not 
only to receive back his niece to preside 
over his house and sit at the head of his 
table, but to pay G’Shea the sum of three 
hundred pounds before his departure. 
Enough, surely, to last, if the man had a 
man’s heart within his breast, until such 
time as he could gain a decent indepen- 
dence for hitaself by work. 

Cernelius was absent from home, that 
is to say, from their dingy lodgings, for 
the time being, when this oceurred ; had 
been absent more than a fortnight, Heaven 
knows on what mission—I believe he call- 
ed it the Doncaster Spring Meeting to his 
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wife and daughter. He returned late that 
same evening, rather more hiceoughing of 
speech than usual, and with just sixpence 
short for the payment of his cab-hire in his 
pocket. 

Rosie broke the news of her uncle’s 
proffered generosity as O'Shea sat drink- 
ing his hot gin-and-water after supper, Be- 
linda mending a very torn stocking with 
very long stitches at his side. 

‘** Of course it is impossible,”’ sighed 
Mrs. O’Shea, with tears in her meek eyes. 
‘* I feei it a duty to mention the proposal, 
if only to show the Christian spirit of my 
relations ; but of course such a separation 
would be impossible.’’ 

‘* Impossible, Rose! ’’ cried O’Shea, 
his sodden face brightening. Of so fine 
and discursive a nature was the crea- 
ture’s hopefulness, that the hare mention 
of three hundred pounds and of being rid 
of his domesticities sufficed to inspire him 
with the visions of a millionaire. ‘‘ Wha 
talks of impossible? Am I the man, dye 
think—is Cornelius O’Shea the man to let 
his own paltry feelings stand between his 
family and prosperity ?”’ 

And in less time than it has taken me 
to write, husband and wife had made up 
their minds heroically to the sacrifice. 
The details were not difficult to agree upon. 
Cornelius would seek his fortune in Amer- 
ica, ‘‘ the best country on earth for a man 
of resolution and ability.’’ Poor, semi- 
widowed Rose took refuge at Brompton. 
Belinda, with the hundred and twenty 
pounds a year derived from her mother’s 
fortune, might be considered independent. 
She should be sent to some moderately ex- 
pensive boarding-school for the next two 
years, the term of her father’s banish- 
ment, and Uncle Robert had considerately 
said that she might look upon his house 
as her home during the midsummer and 
Christmas holidays. 

Belinda independent, Cornelius put 
upon his legs and offered his freedom, and 
Rose restored to a pew in church, fine 
clothes, and livery servants. What a 
touch of the magician’s wand was this! 

Next day was Sunday. Major O'Shea 
dyed his whiskers, which he had suffered 
to grow gray under the cold shade of por- 
erty, brushed up his coat, put ona pair 
of lavender gloves, and lounged away the 
afternoon in the park, his hat as rakishly 
set on his head, his whole air as jaunty as 
in the palmiest days of his youth. Ma- 
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dame, after duly attending morning ser- 
vice—for was it not her first duty, said 
Rosie, her eyes swimming, to offer thanks- 
giving for her own and her dear O’Shea’s 
good fortune ?—madame, after attending 
morning service, betook herself to Bromp- 
ton, and employed the remainder of the day 
in talking over events and planning a thou- 
sand agreeable domestic comforts for her- 
self with Uncle Robert. Belinda, poor 
little fool, cried herself white and sick 
with passionate grief. She did not want 
respectability, or boarding-schools, or a 
home in the holidays. She wanted all she 
loved on earth, her worthless old father, 
and was to lose him. 

‘* We really have very different ways 
of showing our affection,’ said Mrs. 
O’Shea when she returned well dressed, 
blooming, full of hope in the future, and 
found the child crouched down, dinneriess, 
dirty, her face disfigured and swollen 
with tears, beside a fireless hearth. *‘ I 
suppose I shall suffer more than any one 
else by your papa’s absence, but I do 
what is right. I do not embitter the 
thorny path of duty still more to his feet ’’ 
—Rosie had always a fine florid style of 
metaphor of her own when she tried to 
talk grand—* by useless tears and lamen- 
tations.”’ 

From that night on until the hour of 
final separation, scarcely more than a 
week, Belinda kept her feelings better 
under control. She worked a little purse 
in secret, upon which you may be sure 
many a salt tear fell, put in it all her 
slender hoard of pocket money, and push- 
ed it into her father’s not unwilling hand 
on the day of his departure—instinct tell- 
ing her what kind of gift would to Corne- 
lius be the welcomest token of filial love. 
When the supreme moment of parting 
had arrived she clung to him, shivering, 
tearless, dumb; while Rosie, whose only 
feeling was one of cheerful relief, cried 
almost to the verge of unbecomingness, 
and uttered every imaginable wifely plati- 
tude about the heartrending cruelty of the 
situation, and the dreadful, dreadful pain 
that her devotion to duty and te her hus- 
band’s interests was costing her. 

Then came the removal to Brompton ; 
fine rosewood and mahogany, excellent 
dinners, city friends, Uncle Robert’s 
vulgar, purse-proud talk—all, it would 
seem, very tasteful to Mrs. O’Shea. And 
then, less than a twelvemonth after Be- 
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linda felt the last kiss of her father’s lips, 
came a New York paper, directed in a 
strange hand, to Uncle Robert, and con- 
taining the bald announcement of Corne- 


lius O’Shea’s death. The poor little girl, 
away at a second-class Brighton boarding- 
school, was summoned home in haste ; 
the blinds of the Brompton villa were 
drawn decently close for four days and 
partially lowered on the fifth, or imagi- 
nary funeral day; Rosie for the second 
time in her life veiled her sorrow under 
the most bewitching weeds. Uncie Rob- 
ert talked about the mysterious ways of 
Providence, kept the corners of his mouth 
well down before the servants, and ere a 
week was over had made a new will leay- 
ing every shilling he possessed at the un- 
conditional disposal of his dear niece 
Rose. 

O'Shea, in short, in dying had commit- 
ted by far the best action of his half-cen- 
tury of life, and everybody in the house 
knew it. Everybody but Belinda! Na- 
ture has compensation for us all—gives a 
neglected little daughter to love, to mourn, 
even a Cornelius O’Shea. Fiercer than 
ever grew Belinda’s rebellion now against 
Uncle Robert’s smart furniture, dinners, 
butler, all of them bought, she would say, 
her dark eyes flashing fire through her 
tears, bought with papa’s life. If they 
had not driven papa away from England 
he had not died, nor she been desolate ! 
Let them send her away—anywhere on 
the face of the earth that was not Bromp- 
ton. Yes, she would go to school abroad— 
to Boulogne, Berlin, as they chose. Only 
—pathetie stipulation for her age—let her 
remain away until she was old enough to 
see after herself in life, unaided, and let 
her have no holidays. And a charming- 
ly opportune chance of gratifying the 
girl’s perverse fancies was not long in 
presenting itself. Sedulously reading 
through the educational column of the 
‘¢ Times,’’ Rose one morning, with a light- 
ing of the stepmaternal bosom, came upon 
the following : 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PARENTS AND 
GUARDIANS. 

A lady of literary attainments, socially unen- 
cumbered, and entertaining advanced ideas as 
to the higher culture and destinies of her sex, 
offers hor society and influence to any young 
girl of good birth, for whom improvement by 
continental travel may be desired. Terms mod- 
erate, and paid invariably in advance. Refer- 
ences exchanged, 


RARE 
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By the next post Mrs. O'Shea and the 
lady holding advanced ideas were in 
communication. They interviewed each 
other; they exchanged opinions on the 
destiny of the sex; they exchanged refer- 
After some battling, the com- 
mercial part of the transaction was 
brought to a satisfactory close, and Be- 
linda, sullenly submissive to anything 
that divided her from Rose, Brompton, 
and Uncle Robert, made her next great 
step in life. 

The name of. her new preceptress (of 
whom more hereatter) was Burke, Miss 
Lydia Burke—a name not unknown to 
fame either in the speech-making or book- 
making world. And under, or oftener 
without this lady’s care, Belinda’s ** cul- 
ture’’ has been progressing up to the 
present time ; no material change oecur- 
ring meanwhile at Brompton save Uncle 
Robert's death, whick took place about 
three months before the date at which this 
little history opens. Some smattering of 
languages the girl, drifting niuner and 
thither over Europe, has picked up ; some 
music and dancing, of a vagrant kind; a 
good deal of premature acquaintance with 
human life, opened, I fear, at 
somewhat tattered pages, for her class- 
book; neglect, not invariably the worst 
educator, for her master. 

A socially unencumbered lady, bent on 
correcting the mistakes made by her sex 
during the past six thousand years, and 
with the higher destinies of the future on 
her soul, could scarcely have time to 
waste on the training of the one unimpor- 
tant unit immediately beneath her eyes. 


ences. 


nature: 


In few minds are broadness of vision and 
capacity for small detail coexistent. The 
mind of Miss Lydia Burke was of the vis- 
ionary or far-embracing order—an order 
quite beyond the wretched details of lawn 
dresses and darning needles. Newton for- 
got his dinner hour; could a Miss Lydia 
Burke be expected to notice the holes—— 

But this brings me back exactly to the 
point at which a certain pride in my poor 
little heroine forced me into retrospection 
—the holes in Belinda’s stockings. 


CHAPTER IT. 
AMBROSIAL CASH. 


Ir is but too obvious that they are a 
haphazard, unlawful pair. Belinda darns 
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not, neither does she sew. Her clothes 
go uncounted to the washerwoman, and 
return or do not return as they list; by 
natural processes of selection, such as are 
of tougher fibre than their fellows survive 
and come together in the end, irrespec- 
tive of any primitive differences in color or 
design. Of these stockings that she now 
wears, one being gray, the other brown, 
both ragged, it would indeed be hard to 
conjecture the original stock ; nor is their 
incongruous effect lessened by a well-worn 
pair of the sandals of the country, espar- 
gottes in Basque parlance, linen slippers. 
roughly embroidered in scarlet, and bouna 
high above the instep by worsted sandals. 
Her frock is of rusty black, texture inde- 
scribable; her hat of unbleached coarse 
straw, so battered out of shape that one 
must see it on a human head to recognize 
itas a hatatall. And she wears her hair 
in plaits, tight, hideous plaits, tied to- 
gether at the ends, according to the fast 
ion of the Spanish peasants, by a piece 
of frayed-out, once green ribbon. 
Nothing lovely, nothing artistic even, 
about Yet ‘tis a picture that a 
stranger of discriminative eye could scarce 
pass unnoticed—this poor little girl with 
her tattered frock and illicit stockings, 
and sunburnt, high-bred face, audacious- 


her. 


ly gay one minute as any Paris gamin’s, 
sad the next as that of a woman who al- 
ready has tasted the fruit of knowledge 
and found it bitter! 
Spain or Clapham? 
lazily from the sward—such mixture of 
dust and lifeless stalk as here in the south 
we dignify by the name of sward—Belinda, 
after several more yawns, forth 
from her ragged pocket a letter, written 


Raising herself 


draws 


on sea-green English note-paper, that 
must certainly have cost the sender dou- 


ble postage, and in a characterless little 
boarding-school ladies’ hand : 
** My dearest Belinda.”’ 


** Dearest—for her to call me ‘ dearest *! 
when papa himself used to think ‘ my 
dear little girl’ sufficient. But Rose 
must be a hypocrite, even in writing.”’ 

**You will be surprised, and J hope 
pleased, to hear that Iam coming all the 


way to the south of France to see you. I 
am sure, when I look at St. Jean de 
Luz on the map, it quite takes my breath 
away. I have always had a horror of the 
Bay of Biscay, and can never sleep in the 
train as most people do, and then I am 
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such a coward about strange beds! But 
of course Spencer will be with me, and as 
there have been several cases of smali-pox 
close at hand, and I am so frightened 
about it, Doctor Pickney says the wisest 
thing I can do is to pack up my boxes and 
run. I have been vaccinated three times, 
and, although the doctors say not, I think 
it always took a little. I do hope there is 
uv small-pox about in the south. If you 
have not been vaccinated already, you 
might get it done as a precaution before I 
arrive. I trust, dear, you will find me 
looking pretty well. I am in mourning 
still, but of course slight, for poor Uncle 
Robert has been dead three months; in- 
deed, the milliners scold me for wearing it 
any longer. But I consult feeling, not 
fashion, in such things ; and what can be 
more becoming than pale lavender silk 
richly trimmed, or a white Sultana polo- 
naise edged with black velvet and a deep 
fringe! I wish I knew whether hats or 
bonnets were best style in foreign water- 
ing-places. I have written to ‘ The Queen’ 
to ask, but [ am afraid I shall not get the 
answer before I start. Nothing is seen in 
London but those large flat crowns, which 
never suited me; and the Dolly Vardens 
have got so dreadfully common! Really, 
as | often say to Spencer, dress is one 
long trial. Were it not for those I love, I 
would—but this is a subject on which I 
dare not trust myself to speak. My dear- 
est Belinda, I shall have news to tell you 
when we meet, of the most deeply inter- 
esting nature, affecting the future of us 
both. lam glad you have made acquain- 
tance with Augustus Jones. He is a 
prime favorite of mine—indeed, he will 
make me correspond with him—young 
men are so foolish—and, as I tell them 
all, an old woman like me! What you 
say about his ‘ vulgarity’ is simply ridi- 
culous. How can it matter whether his 
father sold patent stoves or not? Hasa 
young man money? not How was his 
money made? is the question the world 
asks. I only hope he will be still at St. 
Jean de Luz when I arrive, which may be 
sImost as soon as this letter. Present my 
«ompliments to our excellent friend, Miss 
Surke, and believe me your own affection- 
ate mamma, Rose. 
**P. S.—Augustus Jones has a villa at 
Clapham, elegantly furnished—everything 
n the first style! I have often dined 
-here in his father’s time with poor dear 
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Uncle Robert. Augustus will be an ex- 
cellent parti, | can assure you, Belinda, 
for any girl who may be fortunate enough 
to win him.”’ 

Belinda crushes the letter together con- 
temptuously, flings it up twice or thrice, 
ball fashion, into the air, then thrusts it 
away, still in its crumpled state, out of 
sight, and lapses back into castle-building. 

** Spain or Clapham.’’ Just as she has 
for the third time asked herself this fate- 
ful question, an Englishman in full after- 
noon Hyde Park dress emerges from the 
Hotel d’Isabella, about fifty yards distant 
from the little place or square where 
the girl is sitting, and, espying her, ap- 
proaches. 

The new-comer is young, florid, not 
distinctly ill-looking as far as features go, 
but most distinctly vulgar. The way he 
wears his hat, his jewelry, his necktie— 
everything about the man, in short—jars 
on your igste, you know not wherefore. 
And then he is mosquito bitten! And 
mosquito bites are not wont to improve 
the expression of the features, or to con- 
fer, even on worthier men than Mr. 
Jones, the air of distinction. 

** A villa at Clapham elegantly furnish- 
ed—an excellent parti for any girl who 
may be lucky enough to win him,”’ thinks 
Belinda, as the hero of her air-built ro- 
mance draws near. ‘* What a pity Rose 
does not appropriate so much good for- 
tune herself! I must see about making 
the match up as soon as I get them to- 
gether.”’ 

And with this she laughs aloud ; not as 
young ladies who have learned to do all 
things prettily laugh, still less as the 
British schoolgirl giggles. Shrill rather, 
and impish, laughter savoring of malice, 
not mirth, is the laughter of Belinda 
O'Shea! Mr. Jones’s face, a spot of 
warm color at all seasons, has grown to 
the hue of a well-ripened tomato by the 
time he reaches her. 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Belinda. Upon 
my word, you have found out the only bit 
of shade in the place. Glad to see you find 
your own thoughts so amusing.’’ Au- 
gustus attempts the drawl of the high- 
bred swell, as he has seen that personage 
depicted on the stage; not with very 
marked success. 

Belinda pushes her ragged hat a little 
further back from her forehead, stretches 
out her shabby sandalled feet in the dust, 
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then, glancing up at Mr. Jones much as 
one small boy glances at another with 
whom he is inclined to quarrel, but whose 
strength he measures, begins to whistle. 

**] thought yesterday you told me you 
meant to give up that—that slightly un- 
feminine accomplishment of yours,’’ he 
remarks after a minute. 

** And I,’’ retorts the girl, ‘* thought 
you promised never again to make use of 
that shocking ‘Miss Belinda.’ If you 
had pluck enough to say ‘ Belinda’ out- 
right, I could bear it. But as you have 
not, and as you seem to think it necessary 
to call me something, do say ‘ Miss 
O’Shea.’ You have no idea how caddish 
* Miss Belinda’ sounds.’’ 

The tomato hue extends itself over poor 
Mr. Jones’s very ears and neck. ‘‘ Oh! 
For the future, then, it’s to be ‘ Belinda’ 
between us, is it? Only too happy on my 
side, I am sure. But I must ask one 
thing back.’? He has taken a place be- 
side her, after carefully selecting a com- 
paratively clean patch of turf on which to 
deposit his Hyde Park splendor. ‘I 
must ask one thing back—that you al- 
ways call me ‘ Augustus.’ ”’ 

She looks at him through and through 
with fearless child’s eyes. ‘* ‘ Augustus! ’ 
1 hope you have brought me some macca- 
roons, Augustus? Augustus, try not to 
kick Costa when you think I am not look- 
ing. No, I could not. If I saw you 
every day till I died, and if I lived to be a 
hundred years old, | could never call you 
‘ Augustus.’ I might do it once,’’ she 
corrects herself, ‘* half a dozen times, 
even, if you bribed me handsomely ; but 
from my heart, neyer.”’ 

‘* In other cases you don’t appear to feel 
much shyness about doings,’’ remarks 
Mr. Jones cuttingly. ‘It seems to me 
that you call half the English and Ameri- 
ean fellows in the place by their Christian 
names.” 

‘** Ah, they are only boys,”’ says Belin- 
da, with a smile brimful of unconscious 
coquetry. ‘* You would not have me 
‘mister’ my chums—the fellows I play 
paume with—would you ?’’ 

**T would have you not play ‘ paume,’ 
as you cal) it. at all,’”’ replies the young 
man in a tone of deliberate, half-tender 
patronage. ‘I like a dash of chic as well 
as any man.’’ I am afraid poor Augus- 
tus pronounces it chick. ‘* But it must 
be chic of the right kind, bong tong and 
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all that sort of thing. Now what—what 
should we think in England of a girl who 
would be seen playing fives, as you do, 
and in such company ?” 

Belinda shoots a sharp giance at him 
from under her long lashes. I forgot to 
mention that the child has long lashes, 
black as night, too, and overshadowing 
iron-gray eyes. ‘* Not play paume, not 
dance the bolero, not whistle, not take 
moonlight walks with Costa! What 
would you have me do, 1 should like to 
know, Mr. Jones?”’ 

A London beauty of a couple of sea- 
sons’ standing could not have brought an 
elder son more neatly and more innocently 
to the point. Mr. Jones examines the 
opera-dancer who reposes in silver on the 
end of his cane, the huge cameo ring that 
he wears upon his little finger; then he 
delivers himself of his sentiments thus: 
** T should like, Miss Belinda—Belinda—} 
beg your pardon, Miss O’Shea.”” Foi 
the life of him he cannot get to the fa- 
miliar Christian name as she sits there in 
her ragged frock, in her palpable, out-cry- 
ing poverty, and with her little high-bred 
face held aloft and her dark eyes mutely 
dissecting him and his speech to atoms. 
‘** 1 should like to see you the model in all 
respects of your mamma, My beau idéal— 
I mean,’’ says Augustus, suddenly recal!- 
ing recent French lessons and struggles 
with French genders, *‘ my belle idéal of 
everything most to be desired in an Eng- 
lish lady is Mrs. O’Shea.”’ 

‘* Belle idéal. Why can you never let 
a word alone when by extraordinary ac- 
cident you have got it right? ’’ cries Be- 
linda cruelly. ‘* Who ever heard of a 
belle idéal? Ah, and so my stepmamma 
is your beau idéal of everything to be 
desired in an English lady, and you would 
advise me to take her as a model in all re- 
spects! Thanks. Now I know exactly 
what courses to avoid and imitate. No 
more paume?”’ 

‘* Paume is the last game I should think 
an English lady of tong would be seen 
playing,’ says Mr. Augustus Jones ora- 
cularly, and giving a contemptuous glance 
towards the schistera which lies at the 
girl’s side. Avschistera, I should explain, 
is the spoon-shaped basket or hand-shield 
with which paume is played in the 
Basque provinces, ‘* lam quitesure Mrs. 
O’Shea would think as I do about sucha 
game.”’ 
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‘* But then you must remember, J love 
it passionately,’’ cries Belinda, ‘‘ passion- 
ately—to distraction! What do I care 
about being lady-like? If you could play, 
yourself, you would not be such a muff as 
to talk about ‘tong’! Ah, the moment,”’ 
cries the child, clasping her graceful dark 
hands, “‘ the moment of moments when 
you are twenty all—the ball with the 
enemy—you see it spinning through the 
air—you know that the game is to be 
made off your own schistera—you strike, 
you——but of course,”’ breaking off, with 
mild pity of her hearer’s ignorance, ‘* of 
course it’s no use talking paume to peo- 
ple who don’t understand paume! Well, 
then comes the bolero. Surely you would 
allow me one now and then, Mr. Jones, 
just between the lights, you know, and 
under the shadow of the trees? ”’ 

**T don’t mind the bolero, or fandango, 
or any other of the native cancans, pro- 
vided they are danced by the right peo- 
ple,’’ answers Mr. Jones with his drawl. 
‘* Quite the reverse. When one of these 
Basque peasant wenches has gone through 
her barbarous gesticulations, and brings 
me her tin cup for payment, I put my 
sous into it with all the pleasure in 
life.” 

Belinda’s eyes flashed daggers at him. 
‘*T cannot imagine your giving a sou to 
any one on any occasion with pleasure,”’ 
she exclaims with spiteful emphasis. 
‘And you speak as you do because you 
know no better! You don’t understand 
the peasants or their dances. You mea- 
sure everything by your own Clapham 
tastes, sir! However, we will not argufy.”’ 
The reader is asked to pardon this and 
other linguistic peculiarities on the part 
of Belinda. ‘I have my ideas, you 
yours, and no doubt Rose will back you 
up in them when she is here. You did 
not know, by the by, that my mamma 
was coming to St. Jean de Luz, did you, 
Mr. Jones?”’ 

Mr. Jones hesitates. Talleyrand’s ad- 
vice as to not fullowing one’s first impulse 
for fear it should be a good one, is, al- 
though I dare say he never heard of Tal- 
leyrand, a first principle with this excel- 
lent young man. Prudence, distrust, 
disbelief in impulse of all kinds, rather 
than special genius for the development 
of kitchen grates, raised Mr. Jones, sen- 
ior, ineh by inch, from a shakedown be- 
neath the counter to a Clapham villa and 
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liveries. Prudence, distrust, disbelief in 
impulse are qualities born and nurtured 
in the very life-blood of the son. 

** Rose corresponds with you, I know,” 
cries Belinda, scanning his face. ‘“ Don’t 
be ashamed of your little weaknesses, Mr. 
Jones. ‘ Young men are so foolish,’ as 
Rose says. I can see you know, just as 
well as I do, that my stepmamma is com- 
ing to St. Jean de Luz.” 

** Well, ves, [ know that Mrs. O’Shea 
is coming here, certainly,’’ says Augustus, 
deliberation having shown him, perhaps, 
that to tell the truth can for once cost 
nothing. ‘* Indeed, I had a few lines 
from her, written from Paris, by to-day’s 
post. I have her letter in my pocket.”’ 
where, however, he has the discretion to 
let it rest. ‘* As far as I can make out, 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
O'Shea and Captain Temple arrive this 
evening.”’ 

Up rushes the crimson in a flood over 
Belinda’s face. ‘* Captain Temple! I 
don’t know what you mean by Captain 
Temple!’ she exclaims, suspecting what 
he means only too well, and coloring with 
hot shame over her 
** Rose is coming here alone with her 
maid, of course.” 

**Oh, of course! 


own suspicions. 


” 


repeats Augustus, 
with the slow, affected draw] that irri- 
tates Belinda to such desperation. ‘I 
don’t for a mean that Mrs. 
O’Shea, under these or any other circum- 
stances, would act otherwise than with 
the most lady-like propriety. Still, when 
one considers everything, Miss Belinda, 
there is no great wonder in Captain Tem- 
ple happening to travel in the south of 
France, and in this particular district of 
the south of France, just at the time when 
Mrs. O’Shea and her maid happen to travel 
here too! ’”’ 

His smile, his tone, a sudden scorching 
renembrance of certain lachrymose allu- 
sions in more than one of Rose’s recent 
letters, bring Belinda from suspicion to 
certainty. 

“If I thought—if I could believe such 
a thing! ’’ she exclaims, then stops short, 
both sunburnt fists tight clenched, ber lips 
set together like a small fury’s. 

** If you could believe that two people 
who loved each other in their youth—I 
conclude you have heard the romantic 
story before this?—if you could believe 
that two people who were in love with 


moment 
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each other some dozen or more years ago, 
were fated to marry and be happy at last, 
what then?’ asks Augustus. ‘* Mrs. 
O’Shea’s marrying again would not inter- 
fere with your life much, as far as | can 


’ 


’ 


see, 

‘* Tf Rose marries again, I swear never 
to speak to her or to her husband while I 
live,’ cries Belinda tempestuously. ‘I 
will not believe such disgraceful news un- 
til she tells it me with her own lips ; and 
I have not the very smallest curiosity in 
the matter. Is he dark or fair? Good 
heavens, are you dumb, Mr. Jones! What 
kind of man, [ask you, is this miserable 
Captain Temple ?”’ 

‘** Roger Temple is fair—yellow rather, 
all these Indian fellows are alike; shuts 
his eyesat you as he speaks—deuced nasty 
trick fur a man to shut his eyes at you as 
I met him once or twice din- 
ing at your mamma’s before I left town, 


he speaks. 


and we had net two words to say to each 
other. 
Dundreary, army men,’’ says Augustus, 
**'Too much of the shop about them for 


I don’t care for your ‘ haw-haw,’ 


” 


my taste. 

‘*'Too much of what for you taste?” 
asks Belinda with profound disdain. Ah, 
was not the only human being she ever 
loved of this same Dundreary, army ge- 
nus as Captain Temple ! 

‘**Too much of the shop—their shop. 
Too 
whose line dvesn’t happen to be in ram- 
rods and pipeclay like their own.”’ 

** And I,”’ says the girl stoutly, *‘ love 
soldiers, and if ever I marry anybody it 
How different you and 
I are in eyerything—difference of the 
O’Sheas are a 


Two great-uncles of 


much patronage of other fellows 


shall be a soldier. 


blood, I suppose ! We 
fighting family. 
mine fell side by side across the hills 
there, at Badajoz ’’—she indicates by a nod 
of her head the distant ridge of Spanish 
Pyrenees—‘ and my papa was a soldier, 
and, though it happened he never came in 
for foreign service, did a 
brave acts, [ can tell you, during the dif- 
ferent riots and electioneerings in Lreland. 
Most likely you have no connection with 
the army, Mr. Jones ?”’ 

None, excepting a maternal uncle who 


great many 


was an army tailor, Mr. Jones might 
answer, if he had a mind to speak the 
truth, He waives the question adroitly 
enough, however, by the 
** Well, then, as you 


returning to 
matter in hand. 


are so fond of the fighting profession, 
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Miss O’Shea, you will have an additional 
reason for loving your new papa.”’ 

Belinda snatches up the schistera 
which lies at her side, and for a moment 
affairs look threatening. Not much more 
provocation, evidently, would it need to 
fire the warlike blood of the O’Sheas that 
runs in her veins. 

‘*I—I was going to ask you to come 
down to Harrambour’s,”’ says Mr. Jones, 


springing up hastily to his feet. ‘* Don't 
be angry with me, Belinda!’’ He can 


Selinda at the safe distance that 
** And let us make 


all our differences up over some macca- 
’ 


eall her 
separates them now. 


roons,’ 
Every man, says the cynic, has his 
price. Belinda’s price, as a very short 
acquaintance has taught Mr. Jones, is 
maccaroons. Sweet stuff generally may 
be said to be Belinda’s price in the pres- 
ent scraggy, unfledged stage of her moral 
life. Angel hair—cabella de anyel—fro- 
zen apricots, chocolate creams, every var 
ried confection, half-Freneh, half-Spanish, 
with which the shops of St: Jean de Lug 
abound, is dear to her. But, above all 
she adores maccaroons ; the specialty of 
the place, as histury shows, even back ta 
the days when the Great Napoleon and 
the English Duke successively lodged 
here. And then she is so absolutely pen- 
niless! The miserable pittance which 
comes to her quarterly, after Miss Burke 
has swallowed the her 
small income—the quarterly pittance, I 
say, which is vouchsafed to her for dress, 
pocket-money, 
goes so piteously soon—leaves her so ab- 
solutely insolvent whea it is gone ! 
A child of seventeen without a sou in 


lion’s share of 


postage, confectionery, 


the world for maccaroons, and an Augus- 
tus Jones, his pockets lined with British 
bank-notes, ready to buy thei for her! 
Does it require a very profound knowl- 
edge of human nature to foresee how things 
are likely to end—unless indeed some 
other actor, offering something sweeter 
than maccaroons, chance to cross the 
stage of Belinda’s little life-drama ! 

She hesitates, relents, and a minute 
later they have quitted the Place and are 
making their way down the principal 
street of the town toward the maccaroon 
St. Jeande Luz is taking its wont- 
ed afternoon at this The 
awned baleonies are deserted; the very 


shop. 
siesta hour. 
churches, filled morning and evening to 
overflowing, with fans, prayer-books, and 
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flirtations, are empty. A_bullock-dray 
or two are to be seen in the market-place, 
the bullocks in their brown holland 
blouses patiently blinking, with bullock 
philosophy, at existence, the drivers asleep 
within the wine-shops. 
shorn Spanish mulesstand, viciously whisk- 
ing at the flies with their rat tails, in the 
shade; the muleteer, his face prone to 
mother earth, reposes beside them. Oth- 
er living forms are there none, save an oc- 
casional half-broiled Murray-guided Brit- 
on, and five or six ghostly cur-dogs—the 
eur-dogs at St. Jean de Luz never sleep. 
It being low water, the river-mouth and 
harbor are sending forth * liberal smells 
of all the sunburned South.”’ The dis- 
tant mountain sides are absolutely painful 
to the eye in their shadeless ochre yellow. 
Heat, as if a very rain of fire, quivering, 
piercing, intolerable, is everywhere. 

And Mr. Jones does not bear heat 
gracefully. By the time they reach the 
maccaroon shop Mr. Jones is in a state of 


A team of close- 


evaporation made visible, and anathema- 
tizes the climate, pavement, scenery, peo- 
ple, all in the very ugliest cockney ver- 
nacular, and with the ugliest cockney ig- 
norance. 

** He is horribly, horribly vulgar! ”’ 
thinks Belinda, as she bites her macca- 
roons and glances from beneath her eye- 
lashes at the dewy blistered, mosquito- 
scarred face of her companion. ‘* If macca- 
roons were only attainable through any 
other means! ”’ 

W hich they are not. And the macca- 
roons are super-excellent, fresh made this 
morning ; and after the maccaroons come 
a vanilla ice, and a chocolate cream, and 
more macearoons! And then—of so gen- 
erous a temper is Augustus this afternoon 
—then they adjourn from the shop to the 
refreshing shade of the awning outside, 
and Belinda is told to call for whatever 
cooling drink chooses, while Mr. 
Jones (who holds the firmest English be- 
lief as to aleohol and a thermometer at a 
hundred and ten in the shade going well 
together) orders himself—oh, in what ex- 
ecrable French—a brandy and seltzer, and 
prepares to smoke a cigar at her side. 

A bizarre love-making, it may be said, 
in which the lady’s favor is to be won by 
lollypops. But any one who keeps his 
eyes open must know that what we call the 
bizarre differences of life are on the sur- 
face, merest accidenta! diversity of local 
coloring ; human nature being much the 


she 
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same whatever dress she wears, whatever 
quarter of the globe she inhabits. If 
Augustus Jones were courting some full- 
grown London Belinda, offerings 
would have to be of bracelets, certainly— 
bracelets, opera tickets, bouquets, as the 
case might be, instead of sweet stuff. 
And who, I should like to know, would 
consider that bizarre! 

Mr. Jones smokes his cigar; Belinda 
sips her iced orangeade, Spanish fashion, 
through a barquilo, beside him; and soa 
drowsy hour glides away. Then the sun 
slips westward behind the toppling old 
scarlet-roofed, many-storied houses that 


his 


form the seaboard of St. Jean de Luz, and 
comparative coolness begins to make itself 
felt in the streets. Little by little shut- 
ters open; sleepy faces peep out on balco- 
nies; the bullock drivers come lazily forth 
from the wine shops; the muleteer rises 
as far as his elbow, rubs his handsome 
eyes, swears a little at his mules, crosses 
himself, and folds a cigarrito. The world 
is awakening. 

**And I must be off,’ says Belinda, 
jumping up as the clocks of the town 
strike five. ‘‘ We are all in for a match 
of paume as soon as the sun is off the up- 
per Place.”’ 

*** We’! and who are ‘ we ’?”’ asks Mr. 
Jones with a tender smile. The brandy 
and seltzer has softened him—but, unfor- 
tunately, tender smiles lose half their ef- 
fect when they are associated with mos- 
quito bites ! 

** Oh, the usual party, Jack Alston and 
Tom and me against the two Washingtons 
and Maurice la Ferté. Who will you 
back? You must not judge by what you 
saw last night. Jack Alston and I can 
beat the lot when we play our best.”’ 

“T should like to bet that you will let 
Mr. Jack Alston and his friends play their 
match without you.”’ And now Augus- 
tus rises, now the mosquito-bitten face 
is affectionately, horribly near Belinda’s 
‘*T should like to think that you care just 
enough for me, Miss O’Shea, to give all 
these fellows up for once, if I ask you!”’ 

His tone is more earnest than Belinda 
has ever heard it yet, and she wavers, or 
appears to waver. The remembrance of 
macearoons that are past, the hope of 
maccaroons that are to come ; vanity grat- 
ified by a full-grown man, an Augustus 
Jones though he be, taking so deep an in- 
terest in her affairs—all these consider- 
ations, and perhaps something a little 
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deeper than these, sway the girl, and she 
wavers, casts down her eyelashes, plays 
irresolutely with the strings of her schis- 
tera. 

. ** You will promise me to play no more 
at that confounded game, either this even- 
ing or any other evening ?’’ whispers Au- 
gustus with growing emphasis. 

Anotier moment, and Belinda will cer- 
tainly haye committed herself—Heaven 
knows to what compromising renuncia- 
tions! But even as the words rise to her 
lips, an unexpected ally, against Mr. 
Jones and on the side of paume playing, 
bolero dancing, and all the other sweet, 
unlawful pleasures of her vagabond life, 
appears on the scene. 

**Oosta, why Costa, old boy, where 
have you been allday? Down, sir, down. 
When will you learn that Mr. Jones dues 
not value your attentions? ”’ 

Costa is a grand-looking old Spanish 
hound, not altogether of purest breed, 
perhaps, but a noble brute despite the 
blot upon his escutcheon, possessing much 
of his nation’s grave dignity of demeanor, 
and a face brimful of fine dog intellect 
and feeling. You may see such a head as 
Costa’s beside the knee of more than one 
of Velasquez’s portraits. 

His acquaintance with Belinda came 
about haphazard—as everything seems 
to come about in the girl’s haphazard 
life. 

Some Madrid hidalgo to whom the poor 
brute belonged happening to be called 
away to Paris toward the close of last 
summer’s bathing season, the dog, with 
true Spanish indifference, was left upon 
the streets of St. Jean de Luz to starve. 
For a time he kept body and soul—what 
poor dog soul was in him—together as 
best he might; his lean carcass daily be- 
coming leaner, kicks and blows from 
housewives who found him unlawfully 
prowling about their doorsteps more fre- 
quent. At last a bone or two came 
through the skin; the creature’s strength 
was gone—just enough left to drag him- 
self painfully along the gutters and look 
up with wistful, hungry supplication in 
the faces of the passers-by. 

And so Belinda found hin—Belinda, as 
it chanced, flush of money, her quarter’s 
pittance just paid, and on her road at that 
moment to the maccaroon shop, with all 
the lightness of spirit a full purse be- 
gets. 
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** What, Costa, my friend! ’’ She knew 
the dog and his name weli; had admired 
him often in his palmier days, striding 
majestically along at the hidalgo his 
master’s heels. ‘“ Costa, my old friend, 
have you come to this? Has that brude 
left you alone here to starve? ”’ 

She forgot the maccaroons; she took 
Costa round to the butchers’ market, and 
she gave him to eat; would have had bim 
home and sheltered him but for Miss 
Burke’sstern opposition. ‘* It would bet- 
ter befit Belinda’s immortal soul to take 
thought of the regeneration of humanity 
than be occupied with the life or death of 
a miserable cur-dog. A knock on the 
head and a plunge into the Nivelle were 
the greatest mercy in such a case. Miss 
Burke, for her part, would not mind hir- 
ing some man or boy to perform the deed, 
and pe 

** At your peril you get Costa murder- 
ed!’ cried Belinda, with tragical, muti- 
nous eyes. ‘‘ Deny him shelter if you 
like. He must lodge as the beggars lodge, 
at least till winter comes, and I will feed 
him. What do I care fur humanity? I 
love the dog! And as for you—hire an 
assassin, make yourself accomplice in a 
murder, madam, at your peril!” Thus 
doubly saving Costa’s life, of such slender 
value as the poor life was! 

And the creature repaid her with that 
absolute, blind, unstinted gratitude that 
is ene of the cardinal dog virtues—shall 
we say an exclusive dog virtue? With- 
out a word of explanation he understood 
the delicacy of the relations between him- 
self and Miss Burke, yet, for Belinda’s 
sake, never betrayed his knowledge other- 
wise than by a stealthy, ghastly roll of 
the eye or grin of the upper lip in that 
lady’s presence. Of a morning he would 
sit, demure of demeanor as a bishop, out- 
side the gateway of Miss Burke's lodg- 
ings, waiting for the light step of his lit- 
tle benefactress, but shifting his quarters 
instantly, and with an air of the most 
pharisaic innocence, if Miss Burke 
chanced to appear instead of Belinda. At 
night he would guard the girl faithfully 
to the duor of her home, but never, no, 
not even if Belinda in play invited him 
thereto, would cross the threshold. If it 
were possible for the quality of self-re- 
spect to exist in a dog’s heart, one would 
say this gaunt, forsaken Spanish hound 
possessed it. 
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Self-respect, gratitude, love! I seem 
to be making a tolerably long list of Cos- 
ta’s virtues; but he had vices enough to 
counterbalance them. Society generally 
looked upon him as an abandoned, thiev- 
ish reprobate, and with good reason ; so- 
ciety always has good reason for its con- 
demnatory verdict. How could it be 
otherwise? How could Costa, supperless, 
houseless, live the decent Philistine life 
that had been so easy to him in the well- 
fed days of the hidalgo his master? 

As long as Belinda’s funds lasted, he 
ate meat; when these failed he had such 
crusts and scraps us the girl could save 
from her own meals and carry away, un- 
seen by Miss Burke, in her pocket. But 
crusts and seraps were not enough for 
Costa's sustenance. He must be dishon- 
est or die. And (some Christians have 
felt the same) he preferred being dishon- 
est. : 

In his youth he had been trained asa 
sporting dog, and in all the pride of un- 
tempted virtue had held by the code of 
honor of his peers, the arbitrary code 
which brands the slaughter of a barn-door 
fowl with indelible disgrace. But with 
other times, other manners. If nobility 
oblige, how much more so does an empty 
stomach! Some lingering scruples, some 
remnants of the old finer sentiments, Cos- 
ta had to get over; at first would only 
scare his victims, next pursue them, but 
not kill. At last, one autumn twilight, 
hunger sharp, Belinda, I regret to say, 
witness of the crime, he murdered a fat 
vid hen asleep upon her roost, devoured, 
enjoyed her to her very feathers, and mur- 
dered conscience with the act. 

The downward path lay smooth enough 
before Costa now. No man, it is remark- 
ed, becomes so finished a scamp as your 
scamp who was a gentleman once. The 
rule is not without its parallel as regards 
the demoralization of dogs. Where an 
ordinary cur would have committed his 
highway thefts or murders in a gross sort 
of bungling way, certain of instant detec- 
tion, Costa, aided by a hundred remem- 
brances of his old greenwood craft, got 
through the work like an artist. He be- 
eame ‘‘suspect,’? as you may imagine. 
Not a housewife within a couple of miles 
of St. Jean de Luz but knew him by 
sight or by reputation. And still he 
lived. ‘These southern people combine 


with the most absolute callousness as to 
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animal suffering a curious superstition as 
to taking animal life. They will see a 
starving dog die inch by inch, rather than 
knock him on the head ; will bury an ob- 
noxious cat alive, not drown her. Costa 
lived—a disreputable, idle, lawless exist- 
ence enough—but with fidelity, love, grat- 
itude to the little girl that had saved him 
ever strengthening. 

So different of its kind is the deteriora- 
tion of dog nature from that of man. 

When Belinda was out late at night, 
as too often happened, Costa, with the 
strength and will to pull down half a doz- 
en Carlists at a time, would keep sentry 
by her side; when she was playing paume 
among her not-too-gentle comrades, would 
sit, winking his eyes with an air of digni- 
fied superiority, in the shade, not inter- 
esting himself in the frivolous details of 
the game, but ready at any time, should 
dispute arise, to put himself forward as 
judge and executor of the law on Belin- 
da’s side. He knew when the child wag 
glad or sorry, rich or poor. He knew her 
enemies, knew her friends; and trom the 
first moment of meeting till the present 
one, had cast ugly looks at the calves of 
Augustus Jones’s legs! 

** Try not to be frightened, Mr. Jones,”’ 
says Belinda, glancing maliciously at the 
expression of her admirer’s face. ‘* Per- 
haps he won’t bite if you keep very quiet. 
Dogs know so well when people are afraid 
ofthem! Have you come for maccarvons, 
my old Costa, eh? 
Mr. Jones, Costa says he has come for 
maccaroons.’’ It may be observed that 
Belinda has not a grain of false pride on 
the score of begging alms for her friends. 
** Costa has come for maccaroons, and | 
have not a single sou left in the world! ’’ 

She stoops down, and with one arm 
bent fondly round the old dog’s neck looks 
up, with the prettiest beseeching air im- 
aginable, at Augustus Jones. But Jones 
buttons up his pockets. He is not alto- 
gether a miser, as different sections of the 
London world have practically learned ; 
will spend money freely enough on riding- 
horses, bracelets, opera stalls, churches 
that need showy windows, philanthropic 
effort that publishes printed lists; on his 
vices, his virtues, jas anything. But 
maccaroons for a dog! ‘This absolute 
waste, this simple flinging of money for 
the sake of flinging it into the sea, Mr 
Jones cannot stand. Looking upon the 


You have, have you? 
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fully as a speculative investment, means 
to a possible end, ’twere different. ‘* You 
desire to marry yourself, as you consider, 
well,’’ could some voice whisper to hin ; 
**the ambition of your heart has been 
ever to wed your gold to aristocratic 
blood; and despairing of better chances, 
you would fain win this out-at-elbows lit- 
tle Arab, the granddaughter of the great 
Earl of Liskeard, for your wife. Humor 
her whims, even this present babyish one, 
if you would hope to succeed ’’—could 
Mr. Jones realize this as truth, the mac- 
caroons were Costa’s. But he does not 
realize it. He is devoid alike of sy:ppa- 
thy and of tact; qualities, both of them, 
springing from imagination, not reason; 
and goes no further than his own lights 
illumine the path. He detests all dogs, 
detests Costa in particular with the bit- 
terest of hatred, that which springs from 
fear. And, as I have said, Mr. Jones 
buttons up his pockets. 

** Maccaroons for Costa! ’’ repeats Be- 
linda, stretching out to him a little sup- 
pliant sunburned palm. ‘* Not like them? 
You should see whether he likes them! 
Try the experiment. Why, when Maria 
José was here, we gave him two frances’ 
worth all at once, and he ate them up be- 
fore you could say ‘ Jack Robinson.’ ”’ 

‘“* Did he indeed!’’ says Augustus, 
looking disgusted, whether at the allu- 
sion to a rival or at the vulgarity of Be- 
linda’s speech, who shall say! ‘* Then 
the only thing | can remark is, I am sor- 
ry Mr. Maria José had not better sense 
than to waste his money on such absurd- 
ity.’’ 

Quitting her hold on Costa, Belinda 
starts to her feet, and stands upright and 
determined before Augustus; her small 
child’s face flaming red asany pomegranate 
flower. ‘* Mr. Jones,” she exclaims, ‘* if 
I asked you to give Costa two francs’ 
worth of maccaroons at this moment, do 
you mean to tell me you would not do 
it?” 

**] should prefer giving the money to 
the first worthy object of commiseration 
who happened to pass along the street,”’ 
Mr. Jones answers, didactically. 

** Will you give Costa one frane’s worth 
of maccaroons, now, this instant ? ”’ 

‘+ ]—I never heard of feeding a dog on 
macecaroons ; I think it a doosed ridicu- 
lous waste of money,’’ stutters Jones, 
without offermg to put his hand into his 
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pocket. ‘‘I can be as liberal as most 
people, Miss Belinda, on the right ocea- 
sion; but if 1 have a predilection, and a 
very strong one too, it’s against seeing 
good money wasted.”’ 

Belinda looks at him, from his mosquito- 
bitten forehead down to the tips of his 
Bond-street boots; looks at him, with 
those clear eyes of hers, not only up and 
down bodily, but morally through and 
through. 

**Oh! [T understand. I know now why 
Costa hated you from the first. Dogs 
are not such fools. If you Aave a pre- 
dilection, you say, ’tis against seeing good 
money wasted. If J have a predilection, 
and a very strong one too, ’tis for wasting 
it. Money—bah! what is money? So 
many dirty bits of silver, stamped with 
this head or that, and good just for the 
quantity of sweet stuff it wiil bring you. 
To spend, to waste, to scatter money to 
the winds, is one of my predilections : 
paume-playing, bolero-dancing, liberty— 
sweet liberty—are the others! And I am 
no more likely to change in my opinions 
than you are in yours. Good-by, Mr. 
Jones.”’ 

She turns on her heel, and, swinging 
her schistera to and fro, in a way to 
shock Mr. Jones’s nicest susceptibilities, 
walks off; Costa, his head well erect, as 
though he felt himself master of the sit- 
uation, at her side. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
LIGHT WEDDED, LIGHT WIDOWED. 


Sr. Jean vE Lvz is awakening from its 
afternoon siesta; by the time, an hour 
later, that the Paris train arrives, every 
nook, every corner of the quaint little 
Basque town is full of life and color. 
Castilian nurses, in the gay scarlet bod- 
ices and silver buttons of their order, 
are airing olive-faced babies in the 
Place ; water-sellers, with their sing-song 
** Agua; quien quiere ayua?’’ throng the 
streets; men smoking their final cigar- 
rito before dinner are to be seen under 
the awnings of the different cafés. The 
younger women are ogling from behind 
their fans, the old ones resuming their 
eternal tresillo on the balconies. Smok- 
ing, flirting, and card-playing—in short, 
the three great occupations of Spanish 


life—going on actively. And St. Jean de 
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Luz, at the height of its brief bathing 
geason, is as completely Spanish as any 
town in the Peninsula; the natives van- 
ishing like miee into cellars and attics 
the moment good Spanish dollars ean be 
got im exchange for their first and second 
floors. 

As six o’clock strikes a carriage draws 
up, with the extra flourishing of whips 
indieative of new arrivals to be fleeced, 
before the Grand Hotel Isabella. Wait- 
ers, chambermaids, mine host himself, all 
come out, salaaming, to secure their prey ; 
and forth steps an elegant fool of the very 
first water—English, and of the sex whose 
helplessness is its charm—upon the pave- 
ment. A clothes-artist might know that 
this fair creature is dressed in what the 
profession have agreed to call ‘slight 
mourning.’’ To the uninitiated eye her 
attire, a cunningly-devised combination 
of white and lilac, is suggestive of no 
other grief than the despairing envy of 
all other women who may behold it, and 
the absolute collapse and annihilation of 
man. 

** Mes bagages—ou est mes bagages?”’ 
sighs a soft voice in that curious language 
known as French 
schools, but unintelligible south of the 


in suburban boarding- 


Channel. ‘* Dix bagages, touts adressés, 
and a piece of blue ribbon on each. Diz, 
ten—oh, would anybody make them un- 
derstand! Der.’’ Holding up ten help- 
less lavender-gloved fingers. ‘* Really, 
Spencer, I think you might try to be of 
some little use.”’ 

At this appeal another elezant fool (but 
of second water—a cheap copy of the first, 
flimsy glace silk instead of richest cord) 
steps languidly forth from the carriage. 
She too is admirably helpless, and she too 
speaks a tongue incomprehensible out of 
England ; the polyglot smatter of adver- 
tising “talk three lan- 
guages with ease, and are willing to un- 
dertake any duties, not menial, while on 
the Continent.” 

They address themselves to the host, to 
the waiters, to the coachman. Nobody 
understands them ; they understand no- 
body. ‘‘If 1 had only bespoken 
da!’’ sighs the lady piteously. ‘*1f you 
had had the slightest consideration, Spen- 
cer, you might have reminded me to tele- 
graph to Miss O’Shea.”’ 

The words have scarcely left her lips 


abigails who 


selin- 


when a knot of little lads, English and 
French, shoulder their way along the 
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street—lads from about eleven to four 
teen, sunburnt, dare-devil looking young 
Arabs enough ; barefooted, most of them, 
and with sehisteras in hand. At the word 
** Belinda,’’ the foremost of the 
turns, and nudges the boy who comes 
next. They all stop, they all stare; one 
of them gives a low, meaning whistle 
across his shoulder, and in another second 
or two Belinda appears upon the scene, 
her battered hat more battered than when 
the 


gang 


we saw her first, two hours ago; 
flush of heat and victory on her brow, her 
espadrilles so kicked to pieces that how 
they keep upon her feet at all is miracu- 
Belinda, like her associates, schis- 
tera in hand, with Costa, who has been 
rolling in the dust, and has a more disrep- 
utable look than usual, at her heels. She 
whistling, forgetful of Mr. 
Jones and their quarrel, of Rose’s letter 
and threatened arrival, forgetfu! of every- 
thing except the game of pavme s‘-e has 


lous. 


passes along, 


just played and won, when suddenly 2 x 
elegant fool number one looks full mte 
the girl's face and, electrified, recognizes 
her. 
‘* What, Belinda, can that be you? 
** What, Rose, arrived aireadv ?”’ 
** How dirty she is!’’ (mentally). 
‘** How painted she is!’ (all but aloud). 
And then the ladies kiss; hugely to the 
entertainment of Belinda’s comrades, who 


” 


have certainly never before beheld Miss 
O'Shea engaged in any of these feminine 
amenities, 

** You—you have grown, I think,’’ says 
Rose, scrutinizing with horror-stricken 
dust-stained 
the 
shame of which her small soul is capable 
that the lady's them 
** And you are sunburnt—you are 


eyes the girl's ragged, 


clothes, and remembering with all 
maid scrutinizes 
also. 
very sunburnt, Belinda.’’ 

** T should say 1 was, just! If you had 
been playing paume under such a sun as 
this, you would be sunburnt, too. But 
You don’t mean to 
say you have travelled all the way from 


where is your maid? 
Brompton to St. Jean de Luz alone?” 
Rose on this gives a side-glance at her 
gorgeous abigail, and whispers in Be- 
linda’s ear: ** That is my maid, my dear, 
and the most helpless, the most unheara- 
ble creature in the world. Still, as T had 
her from Lady Harriet Howes—and a par- 
ticular favor her ladyship made of it—I 
don’t like to change. It’s an 
thing,’ plaintively, ‘‘ for one’s maid to 


immense 








“ 


have lived in a good style of place, you 
know.”’ 

‘*T know?” repeats Belinda, with her 
mocking gamin laugh. ‘* Yes, I am just 
the fellow to know about fine ladies and 
their maids,am I not! But do you mean 
to say, Rose, that you and that magnifi- 
cently dressed young woman have travelled 
from one end of France to the other with- 
out getting run away with?”’ 

‘*[—I have not been altogether with- 
out an escort,’’ responds the widow, and 
blushes. 

Belinda thinks she must have been 
wrong about the paint ; not knowing that 
there are women who blush and paint 
tov. 

‘¢T was fortunate enough in Paris to 
come across a very old and dear friend, 
who took me about a little, and then, 
somehow or another, I met with him 
again at Bordeaux. Curious coincidence, 
was itnot?’’ laying her plump hand with 
girlish playfulness upon Belinda’s slender 
arm. ‘‘ But I have more curious things 
still to tell you when we are alone. Mes 
bagages.’* This to the dignified Basque 
eoachman, who, with the air of a prince, 
his cap on his head, stands waiting to be 
paid. ‘* Belinda, will you make that 
savage comprehend that I want my lug- 
gage? I’msure,” says Rose, ‘* my French 
must be better than most people's; for [ 
had the prize two halves following at Miss 


Ingram’s—poor mamma cried, I had 
worked myself to such a shadow. But 


the French speak with such an extraor- 
dinary accent there’s really no under- 
standing them. ‘Ten large boxes, tell 
him, each with a blue ribbon and—oh, 
the awful dog! Some one take the awful 
dog away!’ Costa has been critically 
examining the new-comers, mistress and 
maid, and conveys his poor opinion of 
them to Belinda bya short gruff bark. 
**T thought all the dogs in France had to 
be muzzled by law. Spencer, Spencer! 
Get between me and that monster | 

It is long before Rose can he made to 
believe that her precious boxes will he 
brought from the station like all other peo- 
ple’s boxes, on the hotel omnibus. Then, 
when rooms have to be selected for her, 
arise new troubles. She must have a 
bed-room communicating with a drawing- 
room (and the drawing-room must have 
a balcony covered with flowers), a bed- 
room near some one else’s in case of fire— 
a bed-room not too near some one else’s in 
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case of their talking in their sleep. And 
Spencer’s must be onthesame floor. And 


is there any way of ascertaining who slept 
in the rooms last? Will Belinda request 
the people of the house to swear that 
there has been no one here with the small- 
pox this summer? 

‘* Swear? Why, a Basque will swear 
anything you ask him,’ cries the girl 
mischievously. ‘* Of course people with 
small-pox have slept here this summer, 
as they have at every hotel in the place. 
What does it matter, Rose? You will be 
s0 mosquito-bitten, like our friend Augus- 
tus, by to-morrow morning, that you won't 
recognize yourself in the glass. A touch 
of small-pox more or less cannot matter.”’ 

With which scanty consolation Rose, the 
tears rising in her foolish, frightened eyes, 
has to be contented. 

‘* Tf T only knew where all these dread- 
ful doors lead to,’’ she sighs, looking 
round her with pretty timidity as soon as 
Mistress Spencer, her nose well in the air 
has retired to inspect her own apartment. 
‘* But I have heard such stories of what 
goes on in foreign hotels—it was all in 
the papers once; ‘ Judas doors’ I think 
they called them; and indeed the way 
Frenchmen stare at me in the street ia 
enough. I declare nothing would ever 
tempt me to go out on the Continent 
alone.”’ 

She languishes away to a mirror, and 
taking off her veil begins to dust her del- 
icate rose-and-white face with her cam- 
bric handkerchief. Iuse the word *‘ dust’’ 
intentionally. Belinda, under the same 
circumstances, would rub her sun-tanned 
skin as vigorously as a housemaid rubs 
mahogany. But women of fashion have 
complexions, not skins. Rose treats hers 
fearfully, tenderly, as you will see a con- 
noisseur treat the surface of some fine 
enamel or other piece of perishable art ; 
not, it may be, without reason. 

‘*T have grown quite an old woman, 
have I not?’’ She puts a smile on the 
corners of her lips, then turns and pre- 
sents her face for the girl’s admiration. 
**T daresay you would hardly have known 
me if you had met me, without warning, 
in the street? Now, tell me the honest 
truth, dear ; I hate flattery.”’ 

Rose, at this present time of her mor- 
tal life, has approached as near as it is 
possible for a good-looking woman ever 
to do to her fortieth year. But, if there 
be truth in that delightful French adage 
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that a woman is the age she looks, we 
may call her nine-and-twenty ; of course 
I mean, after her art-labors are over for 
the day. 

** Few sorrows hath she of her own,’ 
this, comely, silver-tongued, bewitching 
widow, and no surrows of others could by 
any possibility make her grieve. So she 
is without wrinkles. The lines in which 
strong love, strong grief, strong feelings 
of any kind grave their story on human 
faces, are ali absent from hers. Round 
cheeks, breaking into dimples like a baby’s 
when she smiles ; wide-open eyes, of that 
unchanging yeilow-hazel that often ac- 
companies flaxen lashes and eyebrows ; 
the most charming, most insignificant lit- 
tle nose you ever saw, and a mouth not 
altogether good-tempered by nature per- 
haps, but to every artificial 
** sweetness "’ of smile and word: such is 
Rose. Her hair, that once was palest 
hempen, is now as auriferous a copper as 
Bond-street chemistry can make it, and a 
marvel of luxuriance; such exquisite 
plaits and tresses, such sly-nestling unex- 
pected little ringlets! (Has Belinda for- 
gotten the old dinnerless days when her 
tired fingers had to crimp and plait and 
eurl in the shabby London lodgings ?) 
Her figure is plump—would be over- 
plump, but for the corset-maker’s tortur- 
ing aid and Rose's hervie resolve never 
to own a waist of more than twenty-two 
inches. Her complexion, fair naturally, 
improved by art, is—well, a complexion, 
not a skin: need I say more? 

Belinda examines her with eyes that 
would pierce all the enamel, all the rice 
** We none of us 


>] 


trained 


powder in the world. 
get younger, Rose; you no more than 


other people. But you look well in 


health. Iam surprised to see you out of 
mourning,”’ she adds, giving a cold glance 


at her stepmother’s white and lilac finery. 
** Has your Uncle Robert been dead six or 
eight weeks? I do not remember ex- 
actly.’ 

** Eight weeks! Oh, Belinda, dear, 
how thonghtless you are.’’ Rose, to do 
her justice, feels far more amiably dis- 
posed toward Belinda than Belinda feels 
toward Rose. Life flows at its smoothest 
just at present with Cornelius O’Shea’s 
widow. Dear Uncle Robert opportunely 
removed to a better world; his will all 
that could be desired by surviving rela- 
tives; good looks within the reach of 


, 


one’s own industry still, and a lover, 
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“handsome, young, well-born, to crown 
all. How can Rose feel anything but 
amiable, especially now that she sees how 
unfortunately plain this poor little alien 
stepdaughter of hers has grown up! 
** Uncle Robert has been dead more than 
three months, and I am only just in 
second mourning. ‘The milliners tell me 
it’s ridiculously deep, and indeed | remem- 
ber seeing Lady Harriet wear scarlet less 
than six weeks after old Miss Howes’s 
death ; but I—I know what a friend 1 have 
lost! Of course I could not enter upon 
these delicate subjects in a letter, Belinda, 
but Uncle Robert has left me everything, 
unconditionally. Money, house, plate— 
everything. Il only hepe I may be guid- 
ed!”’ says Rose, turning up her eyes, 
‘** guided to make a right use of what ig 
intrusted to me.”’ 

Colder and harder grows the expression 
of Belinda’s face. Can the girl forget by 
whose absence, whose death, Rose's good 
fortune was purchased ? 

‘*Oh, you are very lucky, Rose, very 
But, somehow, I cannot find words just 
now to wish you joy. What are your fu- 
ture plans? Are you going to live in that 
big house at Brompton all alone ?”’ 

Mrs. O’Shea‘s eyes sink to the ground. 
‘*J]—I have many things to talk to you 
about, Belinda, as I hinted in my letter. 

Sut when I have told all my little story I 
am sure you will feel for me in my posi- 


tion. The romance of two young lives! ”’ 
murmurs Rose, modestly apologetic. 


** Love sacrificed to duty! A heart slowly 
breaking during a dozen years! Belinda, 
my dear girl, you have heard—you must 
have heard of Roger Temple ?”’ 

But not by a word or look will Be- 
linda assist the widow's bashfulness, or 
help her forward in her confession. ‘ | 
believe that I have heard of such a_per- 
son somewhere,’’ she answers in a tone 
of the most freezing indifference. ‘* Your 
friend Mr. Jones mentioned him, I think, 
Rose. But I pay so little attention to 
anything Mr. Jones says! ”’ 

‘* Belinda, when we were both young— 
the day wiil come, I hope, child, when 
you will sympathize more with the trials 
and temptations of others—when we were 
both young, Roger Temple and I first 
met. And he cared for me.” 

Dead silence : 
stroking down the folds of her silk dress 
with her white fingers; Belinda’s slip of 
a figure standing upright beside the win- 


the widow confused, and 
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dow, her arms folded, her lips and eyes 
about as ‘* sympathetic ’’ as though they 
bad been carved in granite. 

** He cared for me—too much for his 
own peace—but duty stood between us, 
and we parted!’’ Of this the reader shall 
know more than by Rose’s hazy utier- 
ances. ‘* Weparted. Fate was hard upon 
us both. And now—Belinda, must I say 
more ?”’ 

**Say everything, please, if you want 
me to understand you.”’ 

** Roger Temple has asked me to be his 
wife at last, and [——”’ 

** And you—are guing to be married 
again ! interrupts Belinda cruelly. 
** For the third time! Then all I can re- 
mark is, you are very fond of being mar- 


” 


ried, Rose.’’ 

A heartless, unwomanly speech enough ; 
but Belinda, like many other raw girls of 
her age, is absolutely heartless in matters 
of love; and at this moment passionate, 
unreasoning jealousy against the rival of 


her dead father is sending the blood to. 


her brain too quickly for her to be very 
nice in the choice of words. 

**T’m sure [ don’t know how you can 
be so unfeeling,’’ says Rose, almost cry- 
ing. ‘* But you were always the same. 


more sensibility than a stone. And Rog- 


Even when you were little you had no 


er always expresses himself so beautiful- 
ly about you, and the Temples are such a 
good family, and everything; and then to 
say that I—J, of atl women living, am fond 
of being married! I do hope, Belinda, 
whatever your own opinions may be, you 
will not express yourself in this most 
heartless and indelicate manner before 
Captain Temple !”’ 

** Captain Temple? 
all innocence. ‘* Why, when am I ever 
likely to see Captain ‘Temple ?”’ 

*'You will see him in St. Jean de Luz 


” 


repeats Belinda, 


to-day.”’ ; 

‘*Captain Temple in St. Jean de Luz! 
You mean to tell me, Rose, that you ana 
a young man are travelling about the 
world together? ”’ 

And Belinda, the first and last time in 
her life such hypocrisy can be recorded 
of her, puts on an air of outraged virtue 
edifying to behold. 

**Roger met me in Paris and again in 
Bordeanx,’’ says poor Rose, blushing 


through her rouge with vexation. ‘* Rog- 


er was the old friend 1 told you of. And 
there was always Spencer—and we have 
taken care never to stop at the same ho- 
tel even. He has gone now to look for a 
lodging in quite another part of the town. 
If you knew, Belinda, if you only knew 
what a soul of honor Roger Temple has, 
you would not talk so lightly!” 

** Ah, but you must remember I know 
nothing at all about him,” retorts the 
rrl. **and my education ¢ es net dispose 
12 t> take any mi is Acnor on trust. 
Never win.', Rosie,’ she goes on with an 
assumption of pitying complaisanee ; ‘* I 
am shocked, I own, but I will keep what 
[ think to myself. I will not say a word, 
even to Burke.”’ 

“And you will behave with feeling, 
with consideration to Roger Temple, for 
my sake?’ 

3efore the girl can answer, a man’s 
step sounds in the corridor, a knock comes 
at the door. 

** Entrez,’ cries out Belinda, in her 
clear young voice. 

** My things! ”’ 
a tremor, her heart reverting to the pos- 
sessions which lie nearer to it even than 


sighs the widow all in 


her lover—her bandboxes. 

And the door opens, 

** Roger! You have found your way 
already, then?’’ Rose exclaims with 
rather a forced little laugh, and retreating 
hastily from the light that falls unbeeom- 
ingly full upon her through the open win- 
dow. ‘* Belinda, dearest, my very old 
acquaintance, Captain Temple. Now 
mind,’? with infantine candor, ‘‘T shall 
never forgive either of you if you don’t 
fall in love with each other at once. T 
have been like that always—Miss Ingram 
used to say I was quite absurd. Who- 
ever I am fond of must be fond of all my 
friends!” 

But, lone before Rose has ceased twit- 
tering her small falsities, Belinda’s eyes 
and Roger Temple’s have met—met and 
spoken the truth. 


**In life as on railways,’’ a master 
hand has written, ‘Sat certain points, 
whether you know it or not, there is but 
an inch, this way or that, into what train 
you are shunted.”’ 

Into what train has Belinda’s passion- 
ate heart been shunted, all unknowing, at 
this moment? 


END OF PART FIRST. 
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FROM MADEIRA 


fa ice bce yoneagyr efor 
view of theocean. The first plunge 
into foreign travel must be an experience 
morally akin to this, and | would gladly 
refer to the sensation as an interesting 
piece of autobiography, were it not for 
the fact that the first time I left my na- 
tive land it was ina nurse's arms, and my 
first recollections of foreign countries are 
the confused images that would naturally 
dazzle a child of five years old. 

our 
} 


From hearsay I have learned of 
Madeira, that 


island where the post never came oftener 


stay at then inaccessible 
than once a fortnight, and sometimes not 
so often. A man-of-war, instead of the 
luxuriously fitted steamers of to-day, was 
pus- 


interest ; 


the mode of conveyance to such as 


sessed sufficient wealth and 
an East Indiaman would take 
sle of health,’’ 


and indeed few were the passengers who 


sometimes 


passengers out to the * 


ever needed a return ticket. The melan- 


choly English churchyard, colony we 
might almost savy, was evidence of the 
many tragedies ended in the beautiful 
Portuguese island ; and though the climate 


was balmy, the people amiable, the at- 
mosphere clear as that of Greece, yet the 
fact eould not be disguised that Funchal 
was a saddening, dreary spot. 

Primitive to a degree (1846-'47), the 
little island yet held its peculiarities, its 
rivalries, and its ‘** characters,”’ 
the great progressive world from which it 


just as 
seemed cut off. There was a Portuguese 
governor and anarehbishop to guide its 
civil and ecclesiastical life, and the former 
part of his office to 
erand receptions to the English, and be 
The offi- 
cers of the men-of-war passing on, either 
last Indies, 
were eagerly sought after as guests; and 


considered it give 


very attentive to the invalids. 
tu the Mediterranean or the 


it is on record that one of these strangers, 
arriving one evening and being hidden to 
the solemn hanquet, met there the young 


lady who was to be his ** fate’’ for life. 


6 


TO ROME. 


The ship sailed the next morning, and 
the venturesome young Englishman took 
with him the bride had 
afraid, that very morning, to be joined to 
him for the longer An- 
other marriage, more nearly concerning 


who not been 


journey of life. 


the writer’s own family, was also arrang- 
ed at Madeira, after a courtship of three 
weeks spent in riding about the splendid 


which form the 





and dangerous gorges 
great beauty of the island. 

The party 
1816-47 con 


and hopeful English couple, and their 


} , 
Wwiieh 


Madeira in 


sted of three persons, ayoung 


visited 





friend and secretary, an Episcopal clergy- 


man—not counting ** the baby’ and the 
Of these, one was an oid nurse 
the 


preceding veneration, and the other a 


servants, 


handed down as an heirloom from 


groom whose chief enjoyment was the as- 


siduous care of ‘** the baby.”’ 


Happy 
bahy, for whose pleasure a whole retinue 
of willing thus 
Near the hotel at 
derful grove 
furty feet 


carelessly 


slaves was provided ! 
Funchal stood a won- 
thirty ol 


of camellia trees, 


bloss ns 
The 


rought a carriage 


their 
the 
} 


high, lovely 


strewing ground, 
English strangers had 
with them, and. insisted on trying its 
merits in beautiful land of 


this sieepy, 


slow locomotion. Hammocks borne on 
men’s shoulders, and native mules and 
ponies, were the only recognized means 
of transportation for persons as well as 
The 


though searchers 


merchandise. young new-comers, 
after health, were not 
so far invalided as to be unable to get 
about, and it became their chief pleasure 
to make excursions into the interior, very 
often in this carriage. The natives would 
cvllect in curious groups and watch the 
novel appointments of groom, ponies, har- 
ness, with evident and childlike amaze- 
ment. One day Lord C—— determined 
to drive up a steep mountain path, which 
hitherto had been considered unsafe for 
any but pedestrians. Despite all warn- 


ings and deprecatory exclamations, he 
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accomplished his purpose, not however 
without danger; and the drive having 
fatigued and terrified lis wife, the experi- 
ment was not repeated, The excursions 
into the interior were not, however, given 
up, only the gentleman tooK t ri ling sand 
the lady was henceforth carried in one of 
those delightfully luxurious vehicles re- 
sembling hammocks. Luxurious they 
certainly were, but to a nervous tempera- 
ment most trying. I have been told, for 
instance, that the hammock-bearers (of 
whom there were always relays accom- 
panying the expedition) would insist 


yon changing and relieving each other 





u 








just in the most awkward stages of the 
journey, while travelling over a neck of 
rock between two precipices, or on a 
ledve barely wide enough to afford stand- 
ing-room, and flanked on one side by a 
perpendicular wall of rock and on the 
other by an abyss several hundred feet in 
depth. Here they would coolly stand and 
most uneoncernedly tilt the hammock 
sideways, while they shifted the burden 


to their ¢ ympanions’ shoulders, the occu- 


pant all this time shud lering to behold at 
Jeast the half of his person suspended 


over the edge of the rock! Now and then 
the gentlemen would press forward and 


t careless y over very dange rous groun 1, 





till suddenly arrested by a precipitous de- 
scent of sheer naked rock not two feet dis- 


tant from their ponies’ hoofs. The abruprt- 
ness of these torn and gigantie formations 
of rock is indeseribable, and hardly to he 
believed in by any one who has not visit- 
ed Madeira in person. 

But the grand expedition which 
hecome to me the chief interest of this 
‘island of 


quasi-tropical visit to the 


health ’’ was one which 








three days, and resem) 
pienic. Provisions had been taken and 
mules laden, plenty of guides and etcete- 
ras engaged, an affectionate leave taken 
of ** the baby,’ 


tenor of its life at Funchal, and the ex- 


who was left to the even 


cursionists started with fair weather and 


high hopes. For some time everything 
]. 


went well: the scenery was sublime, and 


the excited and interested young party 
enjoyed themselves wonderfully. During 


the evening of the second day, clouds 


hegan to gather and a storm threatened 
to come on. The guides got frightened 
nd lost their way; the mountains began 
ty close in, and no outlet appeared save 
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through a stream which the natives said 
they thought they recognized. 
the stream, it was found to have become 


React! ing 


a torrent; the rain had swollen it till it 
foamed angrily and impassably at the 
feet of the travellers. A deluge now 
came pouring down, and the air grew 
chill as night approached. ‘There was 
nothing for it but to pass a few hours o1 
the spot and wait for the sun to reappear. 
The only available shelter was a tumble- 
down old shed, littered with straw, and 
divided into an upper and lower apart- 
ment by a rude sort of flooring. In the 
upper portion of this abode, now more 
acceptable than a palace, the party, with 
English indifference, established them- 
selves, the guides and ponies finding quar- 
ters for their comfort in the lower division 


A few candles being among the necessa- 








ries they carried with them, Lord and 
La ly ( and their frie were nh 

condemned to utter darkness; and as 
sieep set ned out of the questi n on such 
a stormy night, the usual English pana- 


cea of ehost stories was resorted to. 
The discomfort was only part of the fun ; 
the whole thing was voted a capital ad- 
venture, and though the provisions were 
low, even hunger could not induce the 
party to indulge in the national pastime 
of ** erumbling.”’ 

The morning broke fair and sunny, but 
the stream was still swollen and turbid 
The cuides, however, had recovered their 
courage and their senses, and with great 
composure pointed out a new route. Af- 
ter some hours of a forced and hungry, 
; ithal merry march, the English 
strangers found themselves in a village 
where the innocent and noisy population 
were celebrating Sunday after a truly 
southern fashion. Mass was just over in 


the village church, and gayly dresser 


gcroups were excitedly gossij r outsi 
A general ** people's holid ** it seem 
and the worthy pastor, whose house pre- 


sented the nearest appre ach t | Trop in 


civilization, was following the example of 


his parishioners by indulging in a harm- 
less game of ecards or dominoes, and re- 
clining in a flowered silk dressing-gown, 
on a commodious native lounge. With 


the utmost good humor and freest hospi- 


tality, he put his house at the service of 


ipping and famished strangers, and 
liately ordered a hasty 1 ist for 
their satisfaction. But he { t that 
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English appetites are not modelled after 
the temperate and inexacting habits of the 


Portuguese, and the refreshments so cor- 
dially proffered turned out to consist of no 
more substantial 


fare than cakes, wine, 


and sweetmeats! Lord and Lady C—— 
and their friend were glad to be able to 
resume their journey, and reached Fun- 
chal that 
one will 


same night. Probably every 


guess what was their first 
thought—a good dinner. 

There was a convent at Funchal. that 
is on a hill near the little capital, where 
feather flowers and fruit cakes were made 
in perfection. Of the former, so soft and 
ingeniously pretty, though hardly as real 
as the more common wax flowers, I havea 
remembrance that blends with the first far- 

We 
from 


} 
nome 


away impressions of childhood. 
brought several branches with 
Madeira, and they still adorn the 
rooms of Lord C——’s old manor house in 
The 
{ the 


were, of course, not so lasting a mem rial 


Gloucestershire. wines and marvel- 


lous fruit cakes ¢ Funehal convent 


but were none the less ac eptal le in their 
There was a sma!l resident com- 
y of British sul 


town, people who were settled there chief- 


season. 


munity in the little 


ects 


ly for the purposes « f commerce, and of 


these the older established portion min- 


gied freely with the English visitors at the 


Governor’s receptions. Among them 


were two delightful *‘old maids,’” Seotch 
h 
h 


ladies of respectable parentage, w 


is time a suecessful 


father had been in | 


Wine-grower and merchant on the island. 
Intensely national in theory, these simple 
old souls were as unsophistieatedly for- 


eign as any South Sea Islander, and their 
innocent wonder and questions about Lon- 
don were very amusing to the English vis- 
itors. Born in Madeira, they had never 
seen a carriage, and the bustle of the Lon- 
have 
had tl ey seen its real- 


it, to 


don streets would seemed a hideous 
nightmare to them 
of 


t to imagine it, 
he great prosperous shops crowd- 


ity; yet to hear 
think of t 


ed with rich and fas! 





iionable customers, 
to picture the whirl and the elegance of 
modern life, was to these quiet old crea- 
Strange 


tures a pertect mental paradise . 


to say, too, they spoke broa 


| Scotch, and 


outwardly seemed quite stranded among 


their present surroundings. 
} 

The cathedral at Funchal was_ like 
most second-rate metropolitan churches 


abroad, those that are neither Gothic 


nor 
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Byzantine, Romanesque nor Renaissance ; 
but the archbishop was a zealous reform- 
er, something of a martinet, and eager to 
revive strict discipline among his clergy. 
most of their rs 
lift his clergy to that 
habitual dignity of bearing which a high- 


Harmless though err 


were, he wished to 





er class of education was sure to foster, 
and which would make the free and easy 
styleof a flowered silk dressing-gown and 
a Sunday game of dominoes an exception 
I heard later that he had 
succeeded in his praiseworthy efforts. 
The it 
happily became no smaller while in 


in his diocese. 


English small as was, 
Ma- 
but one of the three friends, 
fell 
g too 
need even by the 
the Portugus 


He died of consumption, and lies 


party, 


deira, itself, 


after his return home, a victim to the 


disease which had gone far into his 


system to be influ mira- 


culous climate of 


se isiand, 


buried 


under his own sky, in a quiet country 
churel yard, very unlike that of Funchal, 
and just as he requested, in a spot where 


at midday the s! Gothie cross 


adow of the 


on the gable end of the church falls 
across his grave 

The early “‘ wanderings”’’ which ear- 
ried me across the Atlantic before the 
time of the three days’ journey from 


Southampton to Funchal—when oceasion- 
and 


carriages were unknown among the prim- 


us the post 


al sailing shi rought 


natives of Madeira—were then 
pted for th 
which, as in a dream, they 
Rome, N iples, 


tine marshes long before the s! 


itive in- 


terru ree or four years; after 


led me to 
Capri, across the Pon- 
yw railroad 
across the ¢ 


had spanned them, ampagna 


m lumbering, unwieldy britzkas before 
Civita Veechia was a half-hour’s trip 
from the station inRome. Then f wed 
years of quiet, uneventful life again, in 
which now and then some interesting and 
characteristic event happened, which, 
however, would find a more fitting place 
elsewhere than among the recollections of 


a*’*’ wan 

At 
of; 
of brilliant ¢ 
Our 


lerer.”’ 


last foreign travel was again spoken 


it was li revelation, and a series 


Ke A 


lioramas it certainly proved 


first destination was Nice, then only 


recently annexed to imperial France- 

Ni e. the Baden Baden of the s muth, the 
winter resort of Europe's best whipped 
cream in the social sense, the pet succes- 


> of: Madeira in the eves of fashionable 
doctors. Eve 


n here civilization had not, 
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in our time, quite conquered. After the 
tame railroad journey to Marseilles and 
thence to Toulon, the French Sing Sing, 
there was a bit of pusting to do, aceord- 
The 


quays of Toulon were alive with tanned 


ing to the old-fashioned tradition. 


fishwomen and red-capped seamen ; men- 
ol-war lay at anchor in the bay, and boys 
were selling little carved bone tritles, the 
work of the poor convicts’ leisure hours. 
The carriage and four that was to take us 
to Nice drove up to the hotel 
afternoon, and we started very prosper- 


during the 


ously on our short journey. A_ sinall 
mountain pass, the Kstrelle, lay between 


us and Nice; but, small as it was, it 


proved itself capable of forming the back- 
ground of a very tolerableadventure. On 
a sudden the pole of the carriage broke; 
it was moonlight, in December, and very 
cold. The p stilion declared he could get 


on slowly to place 
but 


ill-health and nervousness prevented iny 


the next relais, or 


where the horses could be changed ; 


companion from believing implicitly in 
his statement, and notwithstanding the 
bitter, frosty wind, we got out and stood 
in the road. To stand, however, Was to 
freeze ; so we determined to creep on, and 
before long were rewarded by coming to a 
hut, or rather cavern, where we could get 
We went 
wait till our postilion could get his pole 
There was a rude hearth, very 
rude, and on it a blazing fire of logs. A 


shelter. in and sat down to 


mended, 


Inan sat in one corner, cowering over the 
flame, his dark face and picturesque rag- 
gedness making a most enticing study. 
He very soon accosted us in Provengal, 
the old language, I at once remembered, 
of romance and chivalry It was so like 
Italian that | understood his patozs well 
enough, and as he was as good-humored 
as he was quiet, our conversation helped 
to while away the time very pleasantly. 
At last the pole was got into order again, 
and we went on to Cannes, Lord Brough- 





am’s favorite holiday resort, and where a 
very fair English colony has since grown 
up. A little pilgrimage church high up 
on a precipitous hill, commanding a view 
of the sea, and held in touching venera- 
tion by the sailors and peasants of the 
neighborhood, was then Cannes’ chief 
boast. We went up in the early morning 
to visit it. 
dizeval fosses, towers, 


Antibes, with its curious me- 
and hattlemented 
ralis, and the my torren he Var 
wails, and the stormy torrent of the Var, 
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dividing France from the recently acquir- 
ed department that was once Savoy, were 
both passed in turn; and as we approach- 
ed Nice the olive yards and orange groves 
of Provence were multiplied in beautiful 
profusion. Winter in this favored land is 
very lovely, and the sparkling brilliancy 
of the day was such as to counterfeit May 
in more northern latitudes. Once in Nice, 
the human element absorbed our inyolun- 
tary interest, though but fora short time. 
The first month of our stay (December, 
1862), the weather became wet, cold, and 
uncomfortable; the sky was constantly 
overeast, the ** blue’? Mediterranean al- 
ternately gray and livid, while its stormy 
waves literally dashed their spray in at 
the hotel windows; the re winter 
circles were not yet formed, the theatre 
still leasure, 
either frivolous or 


ruiar 


was } 


unopened, and no 
solid, was in view. 
Christmas came, and with it a change. 
The curious old cathedral (one of the 
same third-class sort as that at Madeira) 
was crowded for the impressive and beau- 
tiful midnight mass, But instead of 
ing chant and anthem, of grave, grand 


} 
penl- 


harmonies, announcing the coming of the 
Prince of Peace, what was the character 


of the music? 


Absolute dance music, pol- 
kas, waltzes, and the most sensational of 
Italian opera airs. The words were those 
of a faith that was old a thousand years 
ago; the strains were the flimsy, erotic ex- 
travagances of the stage, recalling any 
but solemn thoughts, inspiring any but 
holy emotions, striving instead to trans- 
port the voluptuous shamelessness of the 
theatre into the solemn temple of wor- 
ship. But enough of this. There was 
another church at Nice where worse ir- 
reverence yet was carried on. 

After Christmas the weather mended, 
and a burst of gayety followed. It is a 
bewildering place, this Savoyard Nice 
turned unwillingly French, a stepping- 
stone to the gambling resort of Monaco, 
where jovial parties of young Russians, 
Englishmen, and Americans nightly tried 
to ruin themselves, and which has now 


} 


established a line of steamers all its own, 
to convey the victims of rouge-: t-noir from 
Nice to its old picturesque, yet Parisian- 
ized dens; this Nice, divided into twe 
towns, the old, creeping up a steep rocky 
hill and composed of streets that are 
half staircases, the new, 
lazily on the flat shore, formed of regula- 


and basking 
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tion squares named after Napoleonic he- 
roes, and of hotels, villas, and cottages, 
tenanted by the retired royalty, the inva- 
lid nobility, and the rising plutocracy of 
all Europe. 
know Nice in its brick and mortar aspect, 
as well as its natural beauties extolled by 


As every one is supposed to 


the guide-books, we will pass on to its 
medley of foreign visitors. 

People of all nations were there, the 
Russians the most brilliant, the English 
the most wealthy. 
of the best set were the Duchess of Hamil- 


+ 


ton’s and Baron Ado phe de Rothschild’s. 


The principal salons 


The former was in a secluded villa be- 
longing to a broken-down gentleman of 
an old Savoyard family, the latter in one 
of the gorgeous modern constructions fa- 
miliar to all seaside pilgrims. Through 
unte-room and boudoir, you walked ina 
dream of elegant Parisian splendor, till 
A wall 


the 


you reached the rec epti m-room, 
of plate-glass only divided you from 
company, of whom you had thus a pre- 
liminary coup d’a@il before joining the 
throng. There was an advantage in this, 
but the living picture t 


hus so magnifi- 
cently framed and glazed, was worth a 
visit The Roth- 
schild, without exception the most delight- 


in itself. Baronne de 
ful of hostesses, and whom we were glad 
to meet again at her other fairy residence 
on the Lake of Geneva, was in all things 
“a glass of fashion and a mould of form.” 
Her exquisite taste in dress, in ornament, 
in social gatherings, in choice hospitality, 
her delicate tact, her sparkling conversa- 
tion, her a 
She was not pretty, almost the reverse; but 
in Naples, that land of beautiful, stately 


made favorite everywhere. 


women, where her hushand had reien- 
ed a securer king than King Francis I1., 
she had made her mark, and her word had 
become the criterion of taste and elegance. 
With the proverbial honesty of the fami- 
ly, that rare probity which was the mak- 
ing of Frankfort Baron 
Adolphe, the handsome, good-natured, 
rather dandified had all 
that could be saved of the exiled King of 
Naples’s fortune, and, true to his personal 
friendship with Francis IL., had with- 


his ancestor, 


banker, saved 


drawn from commercial life and settled in 


a foreign country. THis dinners were 


unapproachable, and his wife's ‘* after- 
Coffee, ices, 
cakes, rich fruits and rare albums to ex- 
amine, that careless tune that marks the 


noons’’ were perfect. and 
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89 
gatherings of good society, the easy lux- 
urious divans, and low, broad, cushioned 
arm-chairs, the witty French conversa- 
tion, the brilliant grace of Russian wom- 
en, the beauty, espiégle, and vivacity of 
Polish women, their born enemies—and 
the almost certainty of meeting at the 
Rothschilds’ every one of any distinction 
in law, literature, art, or diplomacy— 


such were the attractions of this fascinat- 
ing salon. 

Then, as I have said, upon the hill, 
and in a situation that well fitted the old- 


time home of a native, permanent mag- 


nate, was the villa hired by the Duchess 
of Hamilton. The owner lived quietly in 
a little cottage at the extremity of the 
grounds, fraternized amicably with his 


tenant, came to her weekly receptions, 


rwed 





and all his gentle, sad-taced young 
daughter to pl iy with the Duchess’s little 
the the 


reigning potentate of Monaco). 


girl (since married to heir of 
Manya game of blind man’s buff whiled 


away the interval between the quiet do- 
miestic dinner-party and the stately formal 
reception a little later in the evening. 
The Duke of Hamilton, in the prime of 
life, health, and beauty, Dr. Seymour, an 
old, humorous English physician, and the 
clever, good-natueed French governess 
f the future Princess of 


Monaco, often joined in this merry and 


who had charge ¢ 


boisterous amusement, and even in the 
more laborious game of hide-and-seek 
The guests would often arrive in the 
midst of this family pastime, and the 


courteous yet delightfully careless aban- 
don of 


what with us would have beena solecism, 


foreign intercourse glossed over 
into the semblance of a matter-of-course 
relaxation. 

I well remember the first ball given in 
this hospitable house. There was Eng- 
lish dignity mixed with French elegance 
in all the princely appointments, while 
the 


rank of the hostess remained gracefully 


foreign nationality and semi-royal 


prominent in everything. The reception 
was almost courtly, still the spirit of 
home, essentially English, pervaded it, 
Great names sounded familiar there, such 
as Talleyrand-Périg 


de 


rd, borne by the Due 
thorough the 
the His 


daughter, one of the most charming girls 


Dino, a Frenchman, 


nephew of famous minister. 


in all Nice, accompanied him, and, in her 


convent-bred modesty and inherent du- 
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mestie instincts, seemed more fitted for 
other scenes than this. Later, a happy 
marriage gave her a home in the wilds of 
Silesia, while her elder sister made a 
hasty, romantic, and perfectly happy mar- 
riage with a middle-aged Polish general. 
If we could follow the fortunes of all 
those gathered that winter in this salon, 
what strange, sad, or incredible tales 
should we not have to record ! 

Mme. Lacombe was one of the acknowl- 
edeed beauties of the circle. She was, I 
believe, of a Breton family of old standing, 
was a lovely pale blonde, and usually wore 
mauve. Her hushand was constitution- 
ally and absurdly jealous, and kept watch 
and ward over her the whole evening 
through. He certainly had little of the 
beauty the world admired in his wife, 
and was the most saturnine of men; it 
was currently reported that he allowed 
no man to see Mme. Lacombe save in his 
presence, excepting Pere Lavigne, a 
French abbeé of wonderful powers of fas- 
cination, an ex-Jesuit somewhat suspect- 
ed of heterodoxy, and coldly looked upon 
by the ecclesiastical authorities of France. 
Three young Russians, incipient diplomats 
and accomplished valseurs the Princes 
Qurouzoff, were also among the prom- 
inent stars of this exclusive assemblage ; 
while for the honor of the Savoyard town 
itself, there was the champion belle of 
Nice, Mile. Mathilde de Césolles. She 
was lovelier than Mme. Lacombe, and in 
the eyes of foreigners had only two de- 
fects, that of being unmarried at six-and- 
twenty, and that of being dowerless. 
The latter, of course, was the root of the 
former evil. Beautiful as an ivory statue 
was this girl, and I have only seen one 
other person who in perfect youth and 
health was still as pale as she was. Her 
family were all devoted to music, and her 
father claimed to possess, by direct gift 
from the great artist, the last violin that 
Paganini ever played upon. 

Lord and Lady Northampton were 
among the principal persons of the Eng- 
lish colony. She was in a deep decline 
and was never seen abroad, and her hus- 
band, whose health was almost as preca- 
rious, was a dilettante and a book-worm. 
Tt was very pitiful to see her in her hectic 
heauty, so evidently doomed, yet so keen- 
ly alive to all artistic, religious, and in- 
tellectual interests. Her singular name, 
Theodosia, seemed to agree well with her 











unusual tastes and bearing. She, too, is 
dead now, like the brilliant Duke of Ham- 
ilton, the idol of his wife, and the gen- 
erous patron of merit. One hardly dares 
look back after a few years’ experience ; 
the road seems measured by tombstones. 
Alphonse Karr was, in my time, a ce- 
lebrity of Nice. His bouquets sold for 
fabulous sums, and his miraculous gar- 
den was a pertect Eden of scientifically 
timed productions. No lady’s ball or 
opera toilet was complete without a bou- 





quet from his green-house; no fiancé 
could, according to the graceful custo 
of France, supply his betrothed with her 
daily offerings of flowers from any less 
recherché florist’s. His camellias were 
marvels of immaculate regularity, his Par- 
ma violets. were unrivalled. And yet 
this man, a gardener by choice, was a 
littérateur, a novelist, a Bohemian, any- 
thing but a peaceful nobody. This re- 
minds us of the orange orchards of Nice, 
this Sybarite town where orange blos- 
soms and violets are not imitated in sugar, 
but actually turned into sweetimeats, 
with all their living fragrance untouched. 
Dried and coated over with crystallized 
sugar, they make the most delicious as 
well as novel bonbuns. Of course an 
orange orchard is beautiful, but it is use- 
less to say more in detail about it, as it is 
familiar enough to Americans of the 
Southern States. 

Another ** character’’ well known in 
Nice in 1862-'63 was Dr. Pantaleone, 
a Red Republican exiled from Rome some 


years before. I had known him while 


there, to my cost, and had submitted to 
some nice, old-fashioned torturing from 
him ; but we renewed our acquaintance on 
perfectly friendly terms, further profes- 
sional intercourse being henceforth pru- 
dently eschewed. He was a slight, ner- 
vous, gray-headed, sharp-featured little 
man, lively and witty in conversation, an 
inveterate Mazzinist, and a _constitu- 
tional rebel. Revolution was his native 
air, chaos his normal condition; plotting 
was better than gambling to his excita- 
ble organization ; and in a word, he seem- 
ed an animated galvanic battery, His 
heart was in the right place, though, and 
he could be a genial companion and a 
warm friend. The political brain-fever 
which was, and is, fermenting in and 
addling the wits of that fallen people, who 
once were the leaders of the world in art, 
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scfence, poetry, literature, and diplomacy, 
had seized him, and possessed him like 
a nightmare. Now he is again in Rome, 
doubtless on some revolutionary commit- 
tee, grandly aping the immortal Roman 
senators, and trying, frog-like, to swell 
himself to the mighty semblance of an 
Augustan triumvir. 

Besides these centres of social pleasure, 
the two salons we have mentioned, there 
was the official one at the préfecture. 
The Préfet, or Governor, was of Italian 
birth, a M. 
French. Entertainments rained in 
house, hospitality with him was an ofli- 


Gavini, and his wife was 


his 


cial duty, and the position it gave him in 
society was a bait out of which the clever 
roturver knew how to make good capital. 
His wife’s tastes suited this display, and 
she played her part in the brilliant farce 
very well. One night there was a grand bal 
costumé at the préfecture ; every one was 
Those 
among us who were not going assembled 


asked, but some could not go. 


at the house of one of the Polish count- 
esses (I have forgotten the name), whose 
charms made the cause of their country 
so popular, in order to see some of the 
costumes. A few of the masqueraders 
kindly consented to drop in for half an hour 
on their way to the préfecture and gratify 
us with a detailed sight of their dresses. 
One + 4 Re 
court, another personated a snow-flake, 
The former down to a 
game ol and I not 
thinking that this heightened the illu- 


was a gentleman of Louis 


and so.on. sat 


cards, could help 


sion. 

The theatre and opera were both in full 
swing, the latter very feebie as to the 
** cast,’’ but liberally patronized for fash- 


ion’s sake. One or two concerts were 


also given for the benefit of the poor, at 
which Sophie Viardot (now Baroness de 





) displayed her powerful and magni- 
ficent voice as well as the majestic charms 
of her Tall, commanding, and 
stately, no actress to my inind ever looked 


pers ym. 


the queen as well as she, but the regal 
beauty was wanting. Every movement 
was dignified, but the features and expres- 
sion were not to match. 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales to 
the Princess Alexandra took place during 
our stay at Nice, and a great festivity it 
occasioned. A committee of the most dis- 
tinguished English residents and visitors 
distributed wedding favors to a// the Eng- 
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lish in the town, and organized a great 
loyal public dinner; then for the multi- 
tude they provided a public ball, which 
The 


boxes, where 


was given in the theatre. sight was 
pretty the 


made up a party to go 


very from We 


and see the fun, 
and decidedly the belle of the night was a 
young American girl, with masses of the 
loveliest fair hair J ever saw, except on 
the head of the Empress of Austria. She 
wore pure white, trimmed with swans’ 
Undine 
he ard 


down, and looked more like an 


than a common mortal. I never 
her name. 

I had almost forgotten one quiet little 
nook in Nice where an old couple livea 
With their grown-up family, almost in re 
tirement, and in such harmony as is sel- 
The 


with two daughters by his first marriage. 


dom seen. father was a widower 
and belonged to one of the old, half-ruined 
Nizzan families. The mother was a wid- 
ow with one son by her first marriage, and 
was a Russian of some little fortune. | 
think there was a daughter by this mutu- 
al second union, but | cannot be sure. The 
Russian samovar, or peculiar tea-urn, 
was always used in this unpretentious fam- 
ily, and in Lent the Russian custom of 
substituting rum for milk in the tea was 
conscientiously observed. There was an- 
other flavoring, too, a slice of lemon, peel 
and all, floating in the strong Cairngorm- 
colored beverage. A married daugiiter, 


de 


joined the family group ; 


Pralormo, Occasli nally 
the 
beauty was nothing to the 


the Countess 


she was 
prettiest, but 
household. In 


real charm of the united 


the midst of the gay and frivolous city, 
few pictures of domestic happiness so com- 
plete welcomed the eye of the poet or the 
novelist. 

I have said there was one church where 
irreverence was carried to a further pitch 


} 


than it was in the eathedral, by the un- 


instructed and possibly well-meatr ny 
This was the church of St. Vin- 
cent, the had 


heard much of the levity of the worship- 


ch ir. 
** fashionable ’’ church. | 


pers, and could hardly bring myself to be- 
lieve it. One Sunday I went to see for 
myself, Ladies and gentlemen lounged 
in and dropped carelessly into their seats ; 
the former were dressed as for a morning 
reception or a garden party, and brought 
jewelled vinaigrettes along with their 
dainty prayer-books. As each one entered, 


her predecessor took an audible inventory 
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of her toilet ina semi-whisper, and then 
turned to discuss their last night’s do- 
ings. 

**Were you at the Rothschilds’ 
night, my dear?’”’ 

* Yes, but I left early to get to the last 
act of * La Favorita.’ ”’ 

Or it was a comment on millinery; for 


last 


instance : 

‘* Madame Lacombe has a perfectly di- 
vine coiffure, did youn tice ?”’ 

** Yes, but that brute, her husband, mo- 
nopolized her all the evening, and I could 
see she was bored. By the by, that young 
Ouronzoff dances like an angel.”’ 

And so Not only did this go on 
while waiting for the service to begin, but 


on. 


during the most solemn parts, which were 
otherwise interrupted by the latearrival of 
some of the carousers of Saturday’s fetes. 
Nice 


where devotion filled aisle and naves from 


But there were other churches in 
early dawn till broad noon-day; where 
earnest, prayerful Christians knelt long 
and pleaded eagerly their casue with God ; 
where neither mental nor bodily profana- 
tion existed ; and where simple faith tried 
up to the Deity for 
His worship suffered in the 
ble’ temple. 

One more scene, and we have done with 
Nice. 


its carnival, 


to make the insults 


** fashiona- 


Che litthke Mediterranean C1ly has 
its innocent and foolish, yet 


attractive, saturnalia of old Shrovetide. 
There isa pelting with flour, bonbons, and 
bouquets, a masquerading in quaint, har- 
lequinish garb, a wild rush at a gallop in 
the 
streets that are available for such pur- 
torchlight 
procession. It is not much when it is put 


a sorry coach-and-four through few 


poses, a few fireworks, and a 


down on paper, but it is and 


harmless to mingle in. 


exciting 
It was our last 
recollection of the gay Savoyard town be- 
fore we left it on a dismal little steamer 
miscalling itself English, which then was 
the safest and quickest means of transit 
to Genoa. We were almost the only pas- 
sengers, except a little inoffensive Neapoli- 
tan, Prince S——, quite an old man, whose 
innocent vanity chiefly consisted in surrep- 
titiously pulling out a pocket-comb and in- 
dustriously combing the few white hairs he 
I have 


seen him do this whenever he was on the 


had over his shining bald head. 


point of entering a room where he thought 


he might meet any of his civilized ae- 


quaintances, and even on the threshold of 
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the picture galleries of the Genoese pal- 
aces, which we afterwards visited together. 
Though he was of very little use as a pro- 
tectur still as a companion he was very 
acceptable ; so that when we reached the 
grand harbor of Genoa late that night 
and had to go ashore in a boat, we were 
glad to have him associate himself to our 
little party. His **old-maidishness ’’ and 


harmless fussiness were very amusing, 


and quitea relief to the disagreeable iin- 
It is 


ives any 


pressions of that wretched passage. 
very seldom that modern travel le 
romance to one’s recollections of it, but in 
this instance I can actually chronicle an 
entrance into Italy that would not shame 
the annals of travel in the middle ages. 
It was pitch dark, and every ship in the 
vast harbor bore dim lanterns, that showed 
a part only of its picturesque outlines. 
Our little boat threaded its way beneath 
arches of bowsprits, and darted now into 
dark, narrow channels, between the tow- 


ering hulks of foreign ships, and now 
small 


into broader lanes, bordered with 


low rafts, and barges of Italian 


lhe 


were deserted, and no noisy crowd of beg- 


cralt, 


build, marble steps of the quay 


gars, porters, and small hotel clerks was 
there to disgust us with their unromantie 
clatter; everything was silent as death, 
and we landed as we would have chosen 
to do, had we had our choice. 

Of modern Genoese society we unluck- 
ill-health prevented 
ten 


ily saw nothing, as 
one of us from going out for the short 
days we spent in that most rega/ of Italian 
The old names, Doria, Spino 
la, Balbi, flourish 
there, if in their 
present bearers still inhabit their old pal- 


republics. 


and Durazzo, still 


diminished weiglit; 
aces, and engraft a few modern comforts 
on the grimly magnificent nakedness of 
the old stone and marble dwellings. 

We were now looking furward to Rome, 


the social and intellectual centre of the 
Old World, the gathering-place of Eu- 


rope’s best talent and most brilliant soci- 
The salons there outshine the more 
but that 


was all conjecture then, all expectation. 


ety. 
ephemeral if gayer ones of Nice ; 


Still the first view of Rome, like the first 
sight of the ocean, was denied me, for I 
had been there before, and had a few 


lively and correct remembrances islanded 
among many vague and inaccurate antici- 
pations. 

Lapy Buancue Murruy. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 
LIZZIE RETURNS 
— GREYSTOCK, 


fears, will not have recommended 


TO SCOTLAND. 


the writer 
himself to tho-e readers of this tale who 
think the part of lover to the heroine should 
be always filled by a young man with he- 
rvicattributes. And yet the young member 
for Bobsborough was by no means deficient 
in fine qualities, and perhaps was quite 
as capable of heroism as the majority of 
of 
among whom he consorted, and who were 
to him the world. 
wealth may, without injury to himself or 


barristers and members Parliament 


\ man born to great 


his friends, do pretty nearly what he likes 
in regard to marriage, always presuming 
that 

rank. 
need he abstain from marriage because he 


the wife he selects be of his own 

He need not marry for money, nor 
can’t support a wife without money. 
And the very poor man, who has no pre- 
tension to rank or standing, other than 
that which honesty may give him, can do 
the same. Ilis wife’s fortune will consist 
in the labor of her hands, and in her abil- 
he- 


tween these there is a middle class of men, 


ity to assist him in his home. But 


who, by reason of their education, are pe- 
culiarly susceptible to the charms of wom- 
anhood, but who literally cannot marry 
for love, because their earnings will do no 
As to this 
special young man, it must be confessed 


more than support themselves. 


that his earnings should have done much 
more than that; but not the less did he 
find himself in a position in which mar- 


riage with a penniless girl seemed to 
threaten him and her with ruin, All his 
friends told Frank Greystock that he 


would be ruined were he to marry Lucy 
Morris; and his friends were people sup- 
p sed to be very good and wise. The dean, 
and the dean’s wife, his father and moth- 
er, were very clear that it would be so. 
Old Lady Linlithgow had spoken of such 
a marriage as quite out of the question. 
The Bishop of Bobshorough, when it was 
mentioned in his hearing, had declared 
that such a marriage would be a thousand 


And even dear old Lady Fawn, 


though she wished 


pities. 

it for Luey’s sake, had 
A 

1a thir 


many times prophesied that suc 
When the 


of the marriage reached Lady 


was quite impossible. rumor 


Glencora, 
Madame 
Max Gvoesler, that that young man was 
To her 
thinking the two actions were e juivalent. 


Lady Glencora told her friend, 


going to blow his brains out. 


It is only when we read of such men that 
we feel that truth to his sweetheart is the 
it is 


first duty of man. [am afraid that 


not the advice which we give to our sons, 


But it was the advice which Frank 
Greystock had most persistently given to 
himself since he had first known Lucey 


M ris. D nubth ss he had vac llate d, bh it 
} ° 


on the balance of his convictions as to his 


own future conduct he had be 
} 


nimuch no- 


ler than his friends. > had never hesi- 
tated fora moment as to the value of Luey 


Morris. S$ 


ho W mderful 


e was not beautiful. She had 


goddess about her. SI 


vifts of nature. Was 


nothing of a was 
She had never been 


And 


him. 


absolutely penniless 
world calls well-dressed, 
had to 


Chere had grown up a sympathy between 


what the 


yet she been 


everything 


them quite as strong on his part as on 
hers, and he had acknowledged it to him- 


e 
sett 


] 


He had never doubted his own love, 


and when he had been most near to con- 
vineing himself that in his peculiar posi- 
tion he ought to marry his rich cousin he- 
her wealth, then, at those 


ments, he had most str mgly felt that to 


cause of mo- 
Morris close to him was the 
Hitherto his 


cousin’s money, joined to flatteries 


Lucy 


have 
createst charm in existence. 
and 
caresses—which ifa young man ean resist 
had 


had combated the 


he is almost more than a young man- 
but he 
On one memorable evening 
his love for Lucy had tempted him. To 
that temptation he had vielded, and the 
d to her 
He had never meant to 
evade it; had always told himself that it 
should not be evaded; but gradually days 
had added 


months, and he had allowed her to lan- 


tempted him ; 


temptation, 





letter by which he hecame envag 
had heen written 


heen to davs, and months to 
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guish without seeing him, and almost 
without hearing from him. 

She too had heard from all sides that 
she was deserted by him, and she had 
written to him to give him back his troth ; 
but she had not sent her letters. She did 
not doubt that the thing was over—she 
hardly doubted; and yet she would not 
send any letter. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter that the matter should be allowed to 
drop without She 
would never reproach him, though she 
would think him to be a traitor. 
Would not she have starved herself for 
him? Could she so have served him? And 
yet he could bear for her sake no touch of 
delay in his prosperity! Would she not 
have been content to wait, and always to 
wait, so that he, with some word of love, 
would have told her that he waited also ? 
But he would not only desert her, but 
would give himself to that false, infamous 
woman, who was so wholly unfitted to be 


any letter-writing. 


ever 


his wife. For Lucy, though to herself she 
would call him a traitor, and would think 
him to be a traitor, still regarded him as 
the best of mankind ; as one who, in mar- 
rying such a one as Lizzie Eustace, would 
destroy all his excellence, as a man might 
mar his strength and beauty by falling 
For Lizzie Eustace Lucy Mor- 
Luey had al- 


into a pit. 
ris had now no forgiveness. 
most forgotten Lizzie’s lies, and her prof- 
fered bribe, and all her meanness, when 
she made that visit to Hertford street. 
Then when Lizzie claimed this man as lier 
lover, a full remembrance of all the wom- 
an’s iniquities came back on Lucy’s mind. 
The statement that Lizzie then made Lucy 
She did think that Frank, 
her Frank, the man whom she worshipped, 


did believe. 


was to take this harpy to his bosom as his 
wife: and if it were to be so, was it not 
But 
from that moment poor Lizzie’s sins were 
ranker to Lucy Morris than even to Mr, 
Camperdown or Mrs. Hittaway. She 
could not refrain from saving a word even 
to old Lady 
had ealled her niece a little 
**T do not think Satan him- 

ss Heig' ty- 
igs suppose, 


better that she should be so told? 


Linlithgow, The countess 


iar, ** Liar! 
said Luey, 


self can lie as she does,”’ 


tighty,”’ said the countess 
then, there’s to be a match hetween Lady 
her cousin Frank?’ ** They 
like that,”’ 
ing out of the room. 


h in the fash- 


Satan and 


ean do as they ahout said 


Luey, 


Then came the paragrap 


wal! 
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ionable evening newspaper ; after that, the 
report of the examination before the m ig- 
istrate ; and then certain information that 
lady Eustace was about to proceed to 
Scotiand together with her cousin, Mr. 
Greystock, the Member for Bobsborough, 
** It is a large income,”’ said the countess, 
** but, upon my word, she’s dear at the 
money.’’ Lucy did nut speak, but she bit 
her lip till the blood ran into her mouth. 
She was going down to Fawn Court al- 
most immediately, to stay there with her 
old friends till she should be able to find 
some permanent home for herself. Once, 
and once only, would she endure discus- 
sion, and then the matter should be ban- 
ished forever from her tongue. 

Early on the appointed morning Frank 
Greystock, with a couple of cabs, was at 
Mrs. Carbuncle’s dovr in Hertford street. 
Lizzie had agreed to start by a very early 
train—at eight A. M.—so that she might 
get through to Portray in one day. It had 
been thought expedient, both by herself 
and by her cousin, that for the present 
there should be no mere sleeping at the 
Carlisle hotel. The robbery was probably 
still talked about in that establishment ; 


and the report of the proceedings at the 
police-court had no doubt travelled as far 
north as the border city. It was to bea 
long day, and could hardly be other than 
sad. Lizzie, understanding this, feeling 
that though she had been in a zreat meas- 
ure triumphant over her difficulties before 
the mayistrate, she ouglt still to consider 
herself, for a short while, as being under a 
eloud, crept lown into the cab and seated 
herself beside her cousin, almost without 
a word. She was again dressed in black, 
and again wore the thick veil. Her maid, 
with the luggage, followed them, and they 
were driven to Euston Square almost with- 
On this occasion no tall foot- 
“OQ. Frank : 


had said, and that was all. 


out a word. 
man accompanied them. dear 
Frank,’’ she 
He had been active about the luggage and 
but beyond his 
the 


Had she breakfast- 


useful in giving orders; 
directions and inquiries as to journey 


he spoke not a word, 


ed? Would she have a cup of tea at the 
station? Should he take any luncheon for 
her? At every question she only looked 
into his faee and shook her head. All 
thoughts as to ereature comforts were 


over with her now forever. ‘Tranquillit 


a little poetry, and her darling boy, were 


all that she needed for the short remainder 
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of her sojourn upon earth. ‘These were 
the sentiments which she intended to con- 
vey when she shook her head and ivooked 
up into his eyes, The world was over for 
her. She had had her day of pleasure, 
and found how vain it Now she 
would devote herself to her child. ‘1 
shall see my boy again to-night,’’ she 


was. 


said, as she touk her seat in the carriage. 

Such was the state of mind, or such, 
rather, the resolutions, with which she 
commenced her journey, Should he be- 
come bright, communicative and pleasant, 
or even tenderly silent, or perhaps, now at 
length, affectionate and demonstrative, she 
able to change as he 
but 


nv doubt might be 
He had 


gloomy at the police-court; in the same 


changed. been cousinly 
mood when he brought her home ; and, as 
she saw with the first glance of her eye, 
in the same mood again when she met him 
in the hall this morning. Of course she 
must play his tunes. Is it not the fate of 
women to play the tunes which men dic- 


tate, except in some rare case in which 


the woman can make herself the dictator? 
Lizzie loved to be a dictator; but at the 
present moment she knew that circum- 
stances were against her. 

She watched him—so closely. At first 
he slept a good deal. He was never in hed 
very early, and on this morning had been 
upatsix, At Rugby he got out and ate 
what he said was his breakfast. Would 
tea? Again she 
She 


she not have acup of 
shook her head and smiled. 
as some women smile when you offer them 
** You are 
joking with me, I know. You 
think that I would take it.’’ 


the meaning of Lizzie’s smile. 


smiled 


a third glass of champagne. 
cannot 
This was 
He went 
into the refreshment-room, growled at the 
heat of the tea and the abominable nasti- 
ness of the food provided, and then, after 
the allotted five minutes, took 
a smoking-carriage. He did 
his cousin till they were at Crewe. When 


himself to 
not rejoin 


he went back to his old seat, she only 
smiled again. He asked her whether she 
had slept, and again she shook her head. 
She had been repeating to herself the ad- 
dress to Tanthe’s soul, and her whole be- 
ing was pervaded with poetry. 

It was absolutely necessary, as he 
thought, that she should eat something, 
and he insisted that she should dine upon 


He, of Co 


nut aware that she had been nibbling bis- 


the ri vad, somewhere, Irse, WAS 
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had 


smoking, and had had recourse even to 


cuits and choe late while he been 
the comfort of a sherry flask which she 
carried in When he 
talked of dinner she did more than smile 


For she 


for 


her dr ssing-bag. 


and refuse. She expostulated. 
well knew that the 
dinner were ailowed at the Carlisle 


twenty minutes 
Sta- 
tion; and even if there had been no choc- 
olate and no sherry, she would have en- 
dured on, even up to absolute inanition, 
rather than step out upon this well-re- 
** You must eat, or 
**T'll fetch 
he bribed a special 


membered platform. 
you'll be starved,’ he said. 
you something.’’ So 
waiter, and she was supplied with cold 
chicken and After 
Frank smoked again, and did not reap- 
pear till they had reached Dumfries. 
Hitherto there had been no tenderness 
—nothing but the coldest cousinship. He 


more sherry. this 


clearly meant her to understand that he 
had submitted to the task of accompany- 
ing her back to Portray Castle as a duty, 
but that he had nothing to say to one who 
had so misbehaved herself. This was very 
irritating. She could have taken herselt 
home to Portray without his company, 
and have made the journey more endura- 
ble without than with 
were to be his conduct throughout. 


him him, if this 
They 
had had the carriage to themselves all the 
way from Crewe to Carlisle, and he had 
hardly spoken a word to her. If he would 
have rated her soundly for her wicked- 
nesses, she could have made something of 
that. 
her knees, and implored his pardon ; 


She could have thrown herself on 
or, 
if hard pressed, have suggested the pro- 
priety of throwing herself out of the ear- 
She could have brought 


him round if he would only have talked 


riage-window. 


to her, but there is no doing anything 
with a silent man. He was not her mas- 
ter. He had no power over her. She was 
the lady of Portray, and he could not in- 
her. If he intended to be 
sullen with her to the end, and to show 
his for her, she would turn 
against him, ** The worm will turn,’’ she 
And yet she did not think 


terfere with 


eontempt 
said to herself, 
herself a worm 
A few 


were again alone. 


stations hevond Dumfries they 


It was now quite dark. 


and they had already been travelling over 
ten hours. They would not reach their 
own station till eight, and then again 


there would be the journey to 


Portray. 
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At last he spoke to her. ‘* Are you tired, 
Lizzie?”’ 

** Oh, so tired! *’ 

** You have slept, [ think ?”’ 

** No, not once; not a wink, You have 
slept.” This she said in a tone of re- 
pre vach. 

** Indeed I have. 

**[ have endeavored to read, but one 


9 


cannot command one’s mind at all times. 
Oh, Lam so weary. Is it much farther? 
I have lost all reckoning as to time and 
place.” 

** We change at the 
It will soon be over now. 


station but 
Will you 
have a glass of sherry? I have some in 
my flask.”’ shook her 
**It is a long way down to Portray, I 
must own.”’ 

**Qh, Tam so sorry that I have given 


next 
one, 


Again she head. 


you the trouble to accompany me.”’ 

** 1 was not thinking of myself. I don’t 
It was that 
have somebody with you—just for this 


mind it. better you should 


journey.”’ 

**T don’t know why this journey should 
be different from any other,”’ said Lizzie 
crossly. She had not done anything that 
made it necessary that she should be taken 
care of—like a naughty girl. 

**T’ll see you to the end of it now, any- 
way.” 

** And you'll stay a few days with me, 


Frank? You won't go away at once? 
Say you'll stay a week. Dear, dear 


Frank; say you'll stay a week. I know 
that the House doesn’t for ever so 
long. Oh, Frank, I do 50 wish you'd he 
more like yourself.’’ ‘There was no reason 
er effort, 


meet 


why she should not make one ot 
and as she made it every sign of fatigue 
passed away from her. 

‘*T'll stay over to-morrow certainly,” 
he replied. 

** Only one day !”” 

** Days with me mean money, Lizzie, 
and money is a thing which is at present 
very necessary to me.”’ 

‘*T hate money.”’ 

** That's very weli for you because you 
have plenty of it.’’ 

**T hate money. It is the only thing 
that one has that one cannot give to those 
one loves. I could give you anything else 
—though it cost a thousand pounds,” 

‘* Pray don’t. 
ents, but they only bore me.”’ 

‘+ Because you are so indifferent, Frank ; 


Most people like pres- 
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so cold. Do you remember giving me a 
little ring?”’ 

‘* Very well indeed. 
sixpence,”’ 

‘“‘T never thought what it cost; but 
there it is. This she said drawing off 
her glove and showing him her finger, 


It cost eight and 


or 


l 


** And when I am dead there it will be. 
You say you want money, Frank. May I 
not give it you? Are not we brother and 
sister ?”’ 
‘*My dear Lizzi, you say you hate 
money. Don’t talk about it.” 
“It is you that talk about it. Ll only 
want to give it 
you; yes, all that I have. When I first 
knew what was the real meaning of my 
husband’s will, my only thought was to 


talk about it because | 


be of assistance to you.”’ 
In real truth Frank was becoming very 
sick of her. It 


been 


now to 
that he 
should ever soberly have thought of mak- 


. The 


seemed to him 


have almost impossible 


ing her his wife. charm was all 


gone, and even her prettiness had in his 
eyes lost its value. He looked at her, 


asking himself whether in truth she was 
pretty. She had been travelling all day, 
and perhaps the scrutiny was not fair. 
But he thought that even after the longest 
day 's 7 yurney Lucey would not have been 
sviled, haggard, dishevelled, and unclean, 
as was this woman. 

Travellers again entered the carriage, 
and they went on with a crowd of persons 
till they reached the platform at which 
the for Troon. 
Then they were again alone, for a 


they changed carriage 
few 
minutes, and Lizzie with infinite courage 
determined that she would make her last 


attempt. 


**Frank,’’ she said, you 
know what it is that I mean. You can- 
not feel that Lam ungenerous. You have 
Will you have all that 
She was leaning over 


made me love you. 
I have to give?”’ 
close to him, and he was observing that 
her long lock of hair was out of curl and 
untidy, a thing that ought not to have 
been during such a journey as this. 

**Po you not know,” he said, ** that I 
am engaged to marry Lucy Morris? ”* 

- No; I do not know it.”’ 

‘*T have told you so more than once.”’ 

** You eannot afford to marry her.”’ 

‘* Then [ shall do it without affording. 

Lizzie was about to speak, had already 


” 


pronounced her rival's name, in that tone 
of contempt which she so well knew how 
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to use, when he stopped her. ‘‘ Do not 
say anything against her, Lizzie, in my 
hearing, for I will not bear it. It would 
force me to leave you at the Troon sta- 
tion, and I had better see you now to the 
end of the journey.’’ Lizzie flung herself 
back into the corner of her carriage, and 
did not utter another word till she reach- 
ed Portray Castle. He handed her out of 
the railway carriage and into her own ve- 
hicle which was waiting for them, at- 
tended to the maid, and got the luggage ; 
but still she did not speak, 
hetter that she should quarrel with him. 
That little snake Lucy, would of course 
now tell him of the meeting between them 


It would be 


in Hertford street, after which anything 


but quarrelling would be impossible. 
What a fool the man must be, what an 
idiot, what a soft-hearted, 


Luey, by 


mean-spirited 
fellow ! her sly, quiet little 
strategems, had got him once to speak the 
word, and now he had not courage enough 
to go back from it! He had less strength 
of will than Lord ! What 


she offered to him would be the making 


+? 
even Fawn 
With his position, his seat in 
as Por- 


tray Castle, and the income which she 


of him. 
Parliament, such a country house 
would give him, there was nothing that 
he might not reach! And he was so in- 
firm of purpose that though he had hank- 
after his 
hand to take it, because he was afraid of 


it all he would not open 


ered 


such a little thing as Lucy Morris! It 
was thus that she thought of him as she 
leaned back in the carriage without speak- 
ing. In giving her all that is due to her 
we must acknowledge that she had less 
feeling of the injury done to her charms as 
a woman than might have been expected. 
That she hated Luey was a matter of 
course ; and equally so that she should be 
very angry with Frank Greystock; but 
the anger arose from general disappoint- 
ment rather than from any sense of her 
own despised beauty. ‘* Ah, now I shall 
see my child,’’ she said, as the carriage 
stopped at the castle gate. 

When Frank Greystock went to his 
supper Miss Macnulty brought to him his 
cousin’s compliments with a message say- 
ing that she was too weary to see him 
again that night. The message had been 
intended to be curt and uneourteous, but 
Miss Maenulty -had softened it, so that no 
done. ‘*She must be 


harm was 


weary,”’ said Frank 


very 
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‘* T supposed though that nothing would 
said Miss 
** When she is excited noth- 


ever really tire Lady Eustace,’ 
Macnulty. 
ing will tire her. Perhaps the journey 
has been dull.”’ 

said Frank, as he 


helped himseli to the collops which the 


** Exceeding!ly dull! 


Portray covk had prepared for his supper. 

Miss Macnulty was very attentive to 
him and had 
About the neck 
speak, merely observing how sad it was 


many questions to ask. 


we she hardly dared to 
} 
| 


that all those precious diamonds should 





have been lost forever. ‘* Very sad in- 
deed,’’ said Frank with his mouth full. 
She then went on to the marriage—the 
marriage that was no marriage. Was not 
that very dreadful? Was it true that 
Miss Roanoke was really—out of her 
mind? Frank acknowledged tl it 
was dreadful, but thought that the mar- 
riage had it been completed would have 


As for the young iady he 
had 
way. 


been more sv. 

only knew that she 
out of the 

had been told, had gone to Japan. 

said Miss M wnulty, re- 

Had Sir Grifhin 


easure in the 


been taken s 


nue- 

where Sir Grithn, he 

“To Japan! 
at} 


ally interested, gone no 








news would certainly have been much 
Then she asked some 


rge, and from that 


less. single ques- 


tion about Lord Ge 
came to the real marrow of her anxiety. 
Had Mr. Greystock lately seen the—thie 
Rev. Mr. Emilius? Frank had not seen 
the clergyman, and could only say of him 
that had Lucinda Roanoke and Sir Griffin 
l'ewett made one, the knot would 
have been tied by Mr. Emilius. 

** Would it indeed? 
Mr. 


lever when you met 
him down here ?”’ 


been 


Did you not think 


Emilius very « 


**T don’t doubt but what he is a sharp 
sort ol fellow.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Greystock, 
that’s the word for him at all. 


I don’t think that 
He did 
that he 
would write to me occasionally, but I sup- 


promise me when he was here 
pose that the increasing duties of his posi- 
tion that 
Frank, who had no idea of the extent of 
the preacher's Miss 
Macnulty that multifarious 
clerical labors it was out of the question 
that Mr. Emilius shoul 
letters. 

Frank had consented to stay one day at 
Portray, and did not now like to run 


have rendered impossible.’’ 


ambition, assured 
among his 


| find time tu write 
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away without again seeing his cousin. 
Though much tempted to go at once, he 
did stay the day, and had an opportunity 
of speaking a few words to Mr. Gowran. 
Mr. Gowran was very gracious, but said 
He 


asked various questions concerning her 


nothing of his journey up to London. 
** leddyship’s ’’ appearance at the police 
had ; 
d Ayrshire, and pretended to be 
shocked at the the dia- 
monds, ‘* When they talk o’ ten thoo- 


lee doobt ? ”’ 


court, as to which tidings already 





1 
wreateyy loss of 


sand poond that’s a nae 


asked Andy, 
** No lie at all, I believe,” said Grey- 


** And her le ddyship wad tak’ aboot wi’ 
her ten thoosand poond ina box?’’ Andy 
still showed much doubt bv the angry 
glance of his eye and the close compres- 
of | 
his demeanor as he as 


ae | 


self, 


sion is lips and the great severity of 
ked the questi mm, 
know nothing about diamonds my- 
; 


but the 
worth.”’ 


it is what they say they were 


** Her leddyship her ain sell seems nae 
story aboot 
But 


iss-questioned on this 


to a” been in ain the box, 
Muster Greystock? ”’ 


stand to he er 


Frank could 


not 


ind walked off, saying 
tried 


the 


delicate matt r, 
that as the 
for 
better. 

At fi 


had not seen Lizzie, 


thieves had not vet been 
j 


the robbery, the less said about it 


he 


eived 


that 
and then he re 
» the effect 
ll from tl 


mur o'clock on afternoon 


a messave from her t that she 


Was stil so unwe e fatigue of her 
ear no one with 
that 


le, and 


at she eo ld 


She hoped 


journey tl 
her but her child. 
was 


her 
that 
after break- 

But 
Portray very 


cousin juite « 





sne might ile to see him 


fast on the following day. Frank 


s determined to leave 
} 


\ 


early on the following day, and therefore 
Cousin. le hegeed 
d not disturb herself, that 
ive the castle morn- 


wrote a note to his 
that she wou 
the next 
and that he 
her 


he would le 
ing before she eould be 


had 


must com 


up, 


only further to remind that she 


»>up to London at once as soon 


ld be summoned for the trial 
of Mr. Benjamin and his comrade. It 
had seemed to Frank that she had almost 
concluded that 
} 


as she should 


her labors connected with 


ile matter were at an end. 
i ¥ 


that disagreea 
‘ may be long, and I 


‘*'The examination 


will attend you if you wish it,’’ said her 


cousin. Upon receiving this she thought 
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it expedient to come down to him, and 
there was an interview for about a quar- 
ter of an hour in her own little sitting- 
She had 


formed a project, and at once suggested it 


room, looking out upon the sea, 
to him. Ifshe found herself ill when the 
day of the trial came, could they make her 
Frank told 


muuld and that they would 


go up and give her evidence? 
her that they Cc 
She was very clever about it. ** They 
back to what I 


know; 


couldn’t go said at Car- 
hecause t! ey already 


that 


lisle, you 
have made me tell all myself.”’ \s 
she had been called upon to criminate her- 
now be tried for the 


self she could 
Frank, 


and told her that she 


not 
. ° ] ; 
crime. however, would not listen 
to this, must come, 
I know you like to 


You 
9 


my feelings? | 


** Very well, Frank. 


have your own way. always did. 


And you think so little of 
shall make inquiry and if I must why I 
suppose [ must.” 

‘You'd better make up your mind to 
come.”’ 


‘Very well. And now, Frank, as I 


am so very tired, if you ple Ill say 
good-by to you. Lam very much obliged 
to you for coming with me. Good-by.”’ 
And so they parted, 
CHAPTER LXAVIT. 
THE STORY OF LUCY MORRIS IS CONCLUDED, 
On the day appointed, Lucy Morris 


the house of the 
Fawn Court. ‘“) dear,”’ 


“*T am sorry that 


went back from 
countess to 


snid 


Lady Linlithgow, 
you are going. Perhaps you'll think | 
haven't been very kind to you, but I never 
am kind People have always been hard to 


me, and I'm hard. But I do like you.” 


‘I'm glad you like 





lived toget 
on staying here, if 
ind [li try to make it better.” 

bad at all, only tha 
to do 


** Tt hasn't been 


there’s nothing particular 


must go. I shall get another place asa 
governess somewtlere, and that will suit 
me best.”’ 


‘* Because of the money, you mean. 


‘¢ Well—that in part.”’ 


‘‘T mean to pay you something,”’ said 
the countess, opening her por ket-hook, 
and fumbling for two bank-notes which 


she had desposited there. 
“Oh, dear no. I 
thing.’ 


haven t ear! 
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gave Macnulty something, 
not near so nice as you.” 


**T always 
and she was 
And then the countess produced two ten- 
pound notes. But Lucy would have none 
of her money, and when she was pressed, 
became proud and almost indignant in her 
denial. She had earned nothing, and she 
would take nothing; and it was in vain 
that the old lady spread the clean bits of 
before her. ‘* And so you'll go 


paper 
and be a governess again; ? 
** When I can get 
oz [il 
were Frank Greystock, 
Luey 
smiled 


will you?’ 

a place.”’ 

my dear. If I 

I'd stick te 

at once fell a-erying, 

upon the old woman 

** Of course he’ 

ing to marry that little limb of the devi 
“Oh. 


tell you what, 


my 
} ; ‘s 
pirgain. 


} 


but s 





Ss fi) 


through her tears. g 


Lady Linlithgow, if you can, 
preve rt that! ”’ 
‘*How am I to prevent it, my dear? 
I’ve nothing to say to either of them.” 

** Tt isn’t for myself I’m speaking. If 
I can’t—if L can’t—ean't have things go 
as | thought they would by myself, 
It is not 


me, 


never ask any one to help 
that | mean. I have given all that up.” 
** You have wn 
ye: § 


think of him. 8S! 


given it up? 
But 
e is bad, and he wi 


When 


Was Inis- 


have. nevertheless | 


never be happy if he marries her. 
he asked me to he his wife, he 

taken as to what would be good for him. 
He ought not to have 
For my sake he 


made such a mis- 
uught not.” 


my dear.’ 


take. 
** That's quite true, 
** But I do not wish him to be unhappy 
Ile is not bad. 

I would not for 

vuld tell 

but if he eould be saved from 

oh, [ should be so glad. 


all his life. 
had. 


anyho ly sh 


but she is 
very worlds that 
him that he owed me 
anything; 
her, 
** You won't have my money, then? ”’ 
** No, Lady Linlithgow.” 
You'd honestly 
own.”’ 
‘**T will not take it, thank you 
** Then 
And the 


} 
I 


better. It is your 


” 


I may as well put it up again.” 


ylaced the notes in 


countess rey 


t 
er pocket-book. WW en t! is eonversa- 


tion took place, Frank Greystock was 


travelling hack alone from Portray to 


London. On the same day the Fawn car- 
ringve came to fetch Lucy away. As Lucy 
wes in peculiar distress, Lady Fawn 
would not allow her to come by any ot 
mveyance. She did not exactly think 


that ¢t 


1e carriage would consol 
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favorite ; but she did it as she would have 
ordered something specially nice to eat 
Her 
misery, 

her 
Lady 


for any one who had broken his leg. 
heart had 
though would sometimes 


sympathy by strange expressions. 


soft compassion for 


she show 


Linlithgow was almost angry about the 


earringe. ‘How many carriages and 
how many horses does Lady Fawn keep ?”* 
she asked. 

** One carriage and two horses.”’ 

** She’s very fond of sending them up into 
London, I think.’’ Li 
suid nothing more, knowing that it would 
the heart of this 
But she 
and 


Richmond in 


the streets ol icy 


he impossible to soften 
ird to the other. 


d wager in reg 
the old Ww 


man at parting 


kissed 


then was taken down to 
She had made up her mind to have one 


dis 


ugement 


} 


eussion with Lady Fawn about her en- 


the engagement which was no 
jonver an engagement, ¢ 
i > would ask Lacy 
to ask the girls never to mention Mr 
her hearing. La 

to the 


subject 


Greystock’s name in 


Fawn had also made up her mind 
effect. She felt that 


same the 


should be mentioned once, and once only. 
Of course Lucy must have another place, 
| ] hout that. 


her young frien 


need be no harry 
lependence, and was herself 
to offer 
me among her 


could 


inl “7 + } 
iri a pel nanent 


own daughters, and therefore she 


n handon the idea of a 


but Luey would, of course, remain till a 


situation should been found for her that 
would be in every sense unexceptionable. 


There need, however, be no haste, and, in 


the meantime, the few words 





Greystock must be spoken. 


immedi 


not, however, be spoken quite 
ly. Let tl he smiles, and joy, and a 
merry ring of laughter on 


ere 
this the first 
day of the return of their old friend. As 


Lucy had the same feelings on that after- 
noon they did talk and were 


irls asked questions about 


pleasantly 


erry. The 


the Vulturess, as they had heard her 
ealled by Lizzie Eustace, and laughed at 
Luev, to her face, when she swore that, 


she liked the old woman. 
then,”’ said 


after a fashion, 


‘You'd like anybody, 
11 don't,” said Luey, thinking 


uustace. 
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Lady Fawn planned out the next day 
with great precision. After breakfast, 
Lucy and the girls were to spend the 
morning in the old school-room, so that 
there might be a general explanation as 
to the doings of the last wonths. 
They were to dine at three, and after din- 
* Will 
you come up to my room at four o'clock, 
my Lady 
Lucy’s shoulder, in the breakfast-parlor. 
Lucy knew well why 


six 
ner there should be the discussion. 


dear ?*’ said Fawn, patting 


her presence was 


required. Of course she would come. 
It would be wise to get it over, and have 
done with it. 

At noon Lady Fawn, with her three 
eldest daughters, went 
riage, and Lucy was busy among the 
others with books and maps and sheets of 
scribbled music. Nothing 
that day in the way of instruction ; but 


there was much of half-jocose acknowl- 


out in the car- 


was done on 


edgment of past idleness, and a profu- 
sion of resolutions of future diligence. 
One or two of the girls were going to 
commence a course of reading that would 
have broken the back of any professor, 
and suggestions were made as to very 
rigid rules as to the talking of French 
and ** But as talk 
German,”’ said Nina, ‘* we should simply 
You'd talk High-Dutch, 
Nina, sooner than submit to that,’’ said 


German. we can’t 


be dumb.”’ 


one of the sisters, 

The conclave was still sitting in full de- 
liberation, when one of the maids entered 
There 
the drawing-room 
Lucy, who at 
was standing at a table on 


the room with a very long face. 
Was a gentleman in 
asking for Miss Morris! 
the moment 
which were spread an infinity of books, 


Her 


fast friend, Lydia Fawn, who was stand- 


became at once as white as a sheet. 


ing by her, immediately took hold of her 
hand quite tightly. The face of the maid 
was fit fora funeral. She knew that Miss 
Morris had had a * follower,’’ that the 
follower had come, and that then Miss 
Morris had gone away. Miss Morris had 
been allowed to come back ; and now, on 
the very first day, just when my lady’s 
back was turned, here was the follower 


again ! 


Before she had come up with her 
there had 
expression of opinion in the kitchen that 
the fat would all be in the Lucy 
was as white as marble, and felt such a 
sudden shuck at her heart, that she could 


messace, heen an uhanimous 


fire. 
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not speak. And yet she never doubted 
fur a moment that Frank Greystock was 
And with what purpose but 
one could he have come there? She had 
on the old, old frock in which, before her 
visit to Lady Linlithgow, she used to pass 
the morning, amid her Jabors with the 


the man. 


girls, a pale, gray, well-worn frock, to 
which must have been imparted some at- 
traction from the milliner’s art, because 
everybody liked it so well, bat which she 
had put on this very morging as a testi- 
mony, to all the world around her, that 
she had abandoned the idea of being any- 
thing except a governess, Lady Fawn 
had understood the frock well. ‘‘ Here is 
the dear little old woman just the same 
as ever,’’ Lydia had said, embracing her. 
** She looks as if she’d gone to bed before 
the winter, and had a long sleep, like a 
Lucey had liked 
it all, and thoroughly appreciated the 
loving-kindness ; but she had known what 
ital] meant. She had left 
engaged bride of Mr. Greystock, the mem- 
ber for Bobsborough ; and now she had 
come back as Luey Morris, the governess, 


sé 


dormouse,”’ said Cecilia. 


them as the 


Just the same as ever,’’ Lucy 
‘| hey 
all understood that in so saying she re- 


again, 
had said, with the sweetest smile. 


nounced her lover. 

And now there stood the maid, inside 
the room, who, having announced that 
there was a gentleman asking for Miss 
Was 
the follower to be sent about his business, 


Morris, was waiting for an answer. 


with a flea in his ear, having come, slyly, 
craftily, and wickedly, in Lady Fawn’s 
absence ; or would Miss Morris brazen it 
out, and go and see him? 


> 


‘* Who is the gentleman? Di- 


ana, who was the eldest of the Fawn girls 


asked 


present. 

**It’s he as used to come after Miss 
Morris hefore,’’ 

‘*1t is Mr. Greystock,’’ said Lucy, re- 
covering herself with an effort. ‘‘ Ll had 
better go down to him. Will tell 
him, Mary, that ll be with him almost 
immediately ? ”’ 

** You ought to have put on the other 
frock, after all,’’ 
into her ear. 


said the maid. 


you 


said Nina, whispering 


** He has not lost much time in coming 
to see you,”’ said Lydia. 

‘* T suppose it was all because he didn’t 
like Lady Linlithgow,” 
Lucy had not a word to say. 


Cecilia. 
She stood 


snid 
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for a minute among them, trying to think, 
and then she siuwly left the room. 

She would not condescend to alter her 
dress by the aid ofa single pin, nor by the 
adjustment ofaribbon. It might well be 
that, after the mingled work and play of 
the morning, her hair should not be 
smooth ; but she was too proud to look at 
her hair. The man whom she had loved, 
who had loved her but had neglected her, 
was in the house. He would surely not 
have followed her thither did he not in- 
tend to make reparation for his neglect 
But she would use no art with him; nor 
would she make any entreaty. It might 
be that, after all, he had the courage to 
come and tell her, in a manly, straight- 
forward way, that the thing must be all 
over, that he had made a mistake, and 
would beg her pardon. If it 
there should be no word of reproach. She 
would be quite quiet with him; but there 
should But 
if——in that other case, she could not 


were so, 


be no word of reproach. 


be sure of her behavior; but she knew 
well that he would not have to ask long 
for forgiveness. As for her dress, he had 
chosen to love her in that frock before, 
and she did not think that he would pay 
much attention to her dress on the pres- 
nt occasion. 

She opened the door very quietly and 
very slowly, intending to approach him 
in the same way; but in a moment, be- 
fore she could remember that she was in 
the room, he had seized her in his arms, 
and was showering kisses upon her fore- 
head, ber eyes, and her lips. When she 
thought of it afterwards, she could not 
call to mind a single word that he had 
spoken before he held her in his embrace. 
It was she, surely, who had spoken first, 
when she begged to be released from his 
Sut she well remembered the 
se Dear- 
She 


pressure. 
first words that struck her ear. 
est Lucy, will you forgive me?” 
could only answer them, through her tears, 
by taking up his hand and kissing it. 
When Lady Fawn came back with the 
carriage, she herself saw the figures of 
two persons, walking very close together, 
“Ts that Lucy?” 


in the shrubberies. 
she asked. 

**Yes;’’ said Augusta, with a tone of 
horror. ‘* Indeed it is; and—Mr. Grey- 
stock.”’ 

Lady Fawn was neither shocked nor 
displeased ; nor was she disappointed ; 
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but a certain faint feeling of being ill-used 
by circumstances came over her. ‘* Dear 
oe 


me; the very first day! ’’ she said. 


** It’s because he wouldn't go to Lady 
Linlithgow’s,’”* said Amelia. ‘He has 
only waited, mamma.”’ 

** But the very first day!’ 
Lady Fawn. ‘1 hope Lucy will be hap- 
py; that’s all.” 


There was a great meeting of ul] the 


exclaimed 


Fawns, as soon as Lady Fawn and the 
the Mr. 
Greystock had been walking about the 
grounds with Lucey for the last hour and a 
half. 
Lady Fawn might be told directly 


eldest girls were in house, 


Lucy had come in once to beg that 


she 


came in, ‘She said you were to send for 
her, mamma,”’ said Lydia. 


What 


But it’s dinner-time, my dear, 
are we to do with Mr, Greystock ? 

** Ask him to lunch, of course,”’ 
Amelia. 


** | suppose it’ 


said 
s all right,’’ said Lady 
Fawn. 

**I’m quite sure it’s all right,’’ said 
Nina. 

“ What did she say to you, Lydia?” 
asked the mother. 

** She was as happy as ever she could 
Lydia. doubt 
about it’s being all right, mamma, She 
looked just as she did when she got the 


be,”’ said ‘* There’s no 


letter from him before.’ 

**] hope she managed to change her 
frock,’’ said Augusta. 

‘* She didn’t then,” said Cecilia. 

‘*] don’t suppose he cares one half- 
penny about her frock,’’ said Nina. ‘I 
should never think about a man’s coat if 
I was in love.”’ 

** Nina, 
said Augusta 
behind 


shouldn’t talk in that 
Whereupon Nina 


of her sister's 


you 
way,” 
face one 
Poor Augusta was never alluwed 


made a 
backs. 


to be a prophetess among them. 


The consultation was ended by a de- 
cision in aceordance with which Nina 
went as an ambassador to the lovers. 


Lady Fawn sent her compliments to Mr. 
Greystock, and hoped he would come in 
to lunch. Lucy must come in to dinner, 
because dinner was ready. ‘* And mam- 
ma wants to see you just for a minute,” 
added Nina, in a pretended whisper. 

**Oh, Nina, you darling girl!” said 
Lucy, kissing her friend in an 
ecstasy of joy. 

** It's all right 


young 


®** asked Nina in a whis- 
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per which was really intended for privacy. 
Lucy did not answer the question other- 
wise than by another kiss. 

Frank Greystock was, of course, obliged 
to take his seat at the table, and was en- 
tertained with a profusion of civility. 
Everybody knew that he had behaved 
badly to Luecy—everybody, except Lucy 
herself, who, from this time forward, al- 
together forgot that had for 
time looked upon him as a traitor, and 
had made up her mind that she had been 
deeeived All the Fawns 
had spoken of him, in Lucy’s absence, in 
the hardest terms of reproach, 
clared that he was not fit to be spoken to 
Lady Fawn had 


she some 


and _ ill-used. 


and de- 
hy any decent person. 
known from the first that such a one as he 
was not to be trusted. Augusta had 
never liked him. Amelia had feared that 
poor Lucey Morris had been unwise, and 
Georgina had seen that, 
Diana had 
Lydia 


too ambitious. 
of course, it would never do. 
sworn that it was a great shame. 
was sure that Luey was a great deal too 
good for Cecilia had wondered 
where he would go to; a form of anathe- 
mat had 

from her mother. 
hated him like p vison. 


him. 


brought down a rebuke 
And Nina had always 
But now nothing 
An unmarried 
man who is willing to sacrifice himself is, 


which 


was too good for him. 


in feminine eyes, always worthy of rib- 
Among all 


hons and a chaplet. these 
little selfishness as 
The 
lover was not the lover of one of them- 
selves, but of their governess. And yet, 
though he desired neither to eat nor drink 
at that hour, something special had been 
cooked for him, and a special bottle of 
wine had been brought out of the cellar. 


No sin- 


gle question was asked as to his gross 


Fawns there was as 


ean be found, even among women. 


All his sins were forgiven him. 


misconduct during the last six months. 
No pledge or guarantee was demanded for 
the future. 
of a declared lover, and the 
was killed. 


After this early dinner it was necessary 


in the cuise 
fatted 


There he was, 


calf 


that he should return to town, and Lucy 
obtained leave to walk with him to the 
there was 


station. To her thinking now, 


no sin to be forgiven. Everything was, 
and had been, justas itought to be. Had 
that he had 
she would have defended him to 
the death. 


any human being hinted 
sinned, 


Something was said between 
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them about Lizzie, but nothing that arose 
from jealousy. Not till many months 
had passed did she tell him of Lizzie’s 
message to herself, and of her visit to 
Hertford street; but they spoke of the 
necklace, and poor Lucy shuddered as she 
was told the truth about those false oaths 
‘*T really do think that, after that, Lord 
Fawn is right,’’ she said, looking round 
at her lover. ‘* Yes; but what he 
he did before that,”’ ** But 
are they not good and kind?”’ she said, 
for her friends. ‘* Was 
anybody so well treated as they have 
treated me? I'll tell you what, sir, you 
musn’t quarrel with Lord Fawn any 
more. I won’t allow it.’? Then 
walked back from the station alone, al- 
most bewildered by her own happiness. 
That evening something like an expla- 
nation was demanded by Lady Fawn, but 
W hen 
questions were asked about his silence, 
Lucy, half in joke and half in earnest, 
fired up and declared that everything had 
He could 


did, 


said Frank. 


pleading ever 


she 


no explanation was forthcoming. 


been as natural as possible. 


not have come to Lady Linlithgow’s 
house. Lady Linlithgow would not re- 
ceive him. No doubt she had been im- 


patient, but then that had been her fault. 
Had he not eome to her the very first day 
after her return to Richmond? When 
Augusta said something as to letters 
which might have been written, Lucy 
her. ‘* Who didn’t 
write. Hedid write. If lam contented, 
why should you complain?” ‘Oh, I 
don’t complain,”’ said Augusta. 


snubbed says he 


Then questions were asked as to the 
future; questions to which Lady Fawn 
had a right to demand an answer. What 
did Mr. Greystock propose to do ? 
Then Lucey broke down, sobbing, erying, 


now 


triumphing, with mingled love and happi- 
ness, the 
Frank had brought with him a 
to her from his mother, in which she was 
invited to the deanery at Bobs- 
horough her ‘home for the present. 
‘“And you are to go away just 
you've come? ”’ asked Nina. 


She was to go to deanery. 
rae 
littie note 


make 
when 


with us a month, my dear,”’ 


* Stay 
said Lady Fawn, ‘‘ just to let people know 
the 


that we are friends, and after that 


deanery will be the best home for you. 
And so it was arranged. 


It need only be further said, m com- 
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pleting the history of Lucy Morris as far 
as it can be completed in these pages, that 
she did go to the deanery, and that there 
she was received with all the affection 
which Mrs. Greystock could show to an 
adopted daughter. Her quarrel had never 
been with Lucy personally—but with the 
untoward fact that would not 
marry money. At the deanery she re- 
mained for fifteen happy months, and then 
became Mrs. Greystock, with a bevy of 
Fawn bridesmaids around her. As the per- 
sonages of a chronicle such as this should 
all be made to operate backwards and for- 
wards on each other from the beginning 


her son 


to the end, it would have been desirable 
that the chronicler should have been able 
to report that the ceremony was celebrated 
by Mr. Emilius; but as the wedding did 
not take place till the end of the summer, 
and as Mr. Emilius, at that time, never re- 
mained in town after the season was over, 
this was impossible; it was the Dean of 
Bobsborough, assisted by one of the minor 
canons, wav performed the service. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
THE TRIAL. 


Havre told the tale of Lucy Morris to 
the end, the chronicler must now go back 
to the more important persons of this his- 
tory. It was still early in April when 
Lizzie Eustace was taken down to Scot- 
land by her cousin, and the trial of Mr. 
Benjamin and Mr. Smiler was fixed to 
take place at the Central Criminal Court 
about the middle of May. Early in May 
the attorneys for the prosecution applied 
to Greystock, asking him whether he 
would make arrangements for his cousin’s 
appearance on the occesion, informing 
him that she had already been formally 
W hereupon he wrote to Liz- 
zie, telling her what she had better do, in 


summoned. 


the kindest manner—as though there had 
been no cessation of their friendly inter- 
course ; offering to go with her into court 
—and naming a hotel at which he would 
advise her to stay, during the very short 
time that she need 
She answered this letter at once. 


London. 
She 


remain in 


was sorry to say that she was much too ill 
to travel, or even to think of travelling. 
Such was her present condition that she 
doubted greatly whether she would ever 
again be able to leave the two rooms to 
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which she was at present confined. All 
that remained to her in life was to watch 
her own blue waves from the casement of 
her dear husband’s castle—that casement 
at which he had loved to sit—and to make 
herself happy in the smiles of her child. 
A few months would see the last of it all, 
and then, perhaps, they who had tram- 
pled her to death would feel some pang of 
remorse as they thought of her early fate. 
She had given her evidence once and had 
told all the truth—though she was now 
aware that she need not have done so, as 
she had been defrauded of a vast amount 
of property through the gross negligence 
of the police. She was advised now by 
persons who seemed really to understand 
the law, that she could recover the value 
of the diamonds which 
husband had given her, from the free- 
holders of the parish in which the rob- 
bery had taken place. She feared that 
her health did not admit of the necessary 
exertion. Were it otherwise she would 
leave no stone unturned to recover the 


her dear, dear 


value of her property—not on account of 
its value, but because she had been so ill- 
treated by Mr. Camperdown the 
police. Then she added a posteript to say 
that it was quite out of the question that 
she should take any journey for the next 


and 


six months, 
told that 
Greystock did not believe a word of what 


The reader need hardly be 


she said. He felt sure that she was not 
ill. There was an energy in the letter 
hardly compatible with illness. But he 


could not make hercome. He certainly 
did not intend to go down again to Scot- 
land to fetch her; and even had he done 
so he could not have forced her to accom- 
pany him. He could only go to the at- 
torneys concerned, and read to them si 


much of the letter as he thought fit te 
communicate to them. ‘* That won't do 
at all,”’ 


of the firm. 


said an old gentleman at the head 
‘She has heen very lenient- 
ly treated, and she must come.”’ 

* You 
Frank. 


‘*T hope she won’t give us trouble, be- 


must manage it, then,” said 


cause if she does we must expose her,”’ 
said the second member. 

‘*She has not even sent a medical cer- 
tificate,”’ 


was not quite so sharp as he will proba- 


said the tyro of the firm, who 


bly become when he has heen a member 
of it for ten or twelve years. You should 
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never ask the ostler whether he greases 
his oats. In this case Frank Greystock 
was not exactly in the position of the 
ostler; but he did inforn his cousin by 
letter that she would lay herself open to 
all manner of pains and penalties if she 
disobeyed such a summons as she had re- 
ceived, unless she did so by a very strong 
medical advice, backed by a medical cer- 
tificate. 

Lizzie, when she received this, had two 
strings to her bow. A writer from Ayr 
had told her that the summons sent to her 
was not worth the paper on which it was 
printed in regard to a resident in Scot- 
land; and she had also got a doctor from 
the neighborhood who was satisfied that 
she was far too ill to travel up to London. 
Pulmonary debilitation was the complaint 
from which she was suffering, which, with 
depressed vitality in all the organs, and 
undue languor in all the bodily functions, 
would be enough to bring her to a speedy 
end if she so much as thought of making 
a journey up to London. A certificate to 
this effect was got in triplicate. One copy 
she sent to the attorneys, one to Frank, 
and one she kept herself. 

The matter was very pressing indeed. 
It was censidered that the trial could not 
be postponed till the next sitting at the 
Criminal Court, because certain witnesses 
in respect to the diamonds had been pro- 
cured from Hamburgh and Vienna, at a 
very great cost; they were actually on 
their way to London when Lizzie’s second 
letter was received. Mr. Camperdown 
had resolved to have the diamonds still, 
with a hope that they might be restored to 
the keeping of Messrs. Garnett, there to lie 
hidden and unused, at any rate, for the 
next twenty years. The diamonds had 
been traced first to Hamburgh and then to 
Vienna ; and it was to be proved that they 
were now adorning the bosom of a certain 
enormously rich Russian princess. From 
the grasp of the Russian princess it was 
found impossible to rescue them ; but the 
witnesses who, as it was hoped, might 
have aided Mr. Camperdown in his efforts, 
were to be examined at the frial. 

A confidential clerk was sent down to 
Portray, but the confidential clerk alto- 
gether failed in making his way into Liz- 


zie’s presence. Word was brought to 


him that nothing but force could take 
Lady Eustace from her bedchamber ; and 
that force used to that effect might take 
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her out dead, but certainly not alive. He 
made inquiry, however, about the doctor, 
and found that he certainly was a doctor. 
If a doctor will certify that a lady is dy- 
ing, what can any judge do, or any jury? 
There are certain statements which, 
though they are false as hell, must be 
treated as though they were true as gos- 
pel. The clerk reported when he got back 
to London, that to his belief Lady Eus- 
tace was enjoying an excellent state of 
health ; but that he wns perfectly certain 
that she would not appear as a witness at 
the trial. 

The anger felt by many persons as to 
Lizzie’s fraudulent obstinacy, was intense. 
Mr. Camperdown thought that she ought 
to be dragged up to London by cart ropes. 
The attorneys engaged for the prosecution 
were almost beside themselves. They did 
send down a doctor of their own, but Liz- 
zie would not see the doctor—would not 
see the doctor though threats of most 
frightful consequences were conveyed to 
her. She would be exposed, fined thou- 
sands of pounds, committed to jail for 
contempt of court, and prosecuted for per- 
jury into the bargain. But she was firm. 
She wrote one scrap of a note to the doc. 
tor who came from London, ‘*I shall not 
live to satisfy their rabid vengeance.”’ 
Even Frank Greystock felt almost more 
annoyed than gratified that she should be 
able thus to escape. People who had 
heard of the inquiry before the magis- 
trate, had postponed their excitement and 
interest on the oceasion, because they knew 
that the day of the trial would be the 
great day; and when they heard that 
they were to be robbed of the pleasure of 
Lady Eustace’s cross-examination, there 
arose almost a public feeling of wrath that 
justice should be thus outraged. The 
doctor who had given the certificate was 
vilified in the newspapers, ard long arti- 
cles were written‘as to the impotence of 
the law. But Lizzie was successful, and 
the trial went on without her. 

It appeared that though her evidence 
was very desirable it was not absolutely 
essential, as, in consequence of her certi- 
fied iliness, the statement which she had 
made at the police court could be brought 
up and used against the prisoners. All 
the facts of the robbery were, moreover, 
proved by Patience Crabstick and Billy 
Cann; and the transfer of the diamonds 
by Mr. Benjamin to the man who recut 


‘ 
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them at Hamburgh, was also proved. 
Many other morsels of collateral evidence 
had also been picked up by the police, so 
that there was no possible doubt as to any 
detail of the affair in Hertford 
There was a rumor that Mr. Benjamin in- 
tended to plead guilty. He might, per- 
haps, have done so had it not been for the 


street. 


absence of Lady Eustace ; but as that was 
thought te give him a possible chance of 
escape, he stood his ground 

Lizzie’s absence was a great disappoint- 
ment to the 
nevertheless the court was crowded. It 


sight-seers of London; but 


was understood that the learned sergeant 
who was retained on this occasion to de- 
fend Mr. Benjamin, and who was assisted 
by the acute gentleman who had appeared 
before the magistrate, would be rather se- 
vere upon Lady Eustace, even in her ab- 
sence; and that he would ground his de- 
mand for an acquittal on the combined 
facts of her retention of the diamonds, her 
perjury, and of her obstinate refusal to 
come forward on the present oceasion. As 
it was known that he could be very severe, 
many came to hear him, and they were not 
disappointed. The reader shall see a por- 
tion of his address to the jury, which we 
hope may have had some salutary effect 
on Lizzie as she read it in her retreat at 
Portray looking out upon her own blue 
waves. 

** And now, gentlemen of the jury, let 
me recapitulate to you the history of this 
lady as far as it relates to the diamonds, as 
to which my client is now in jeopardy. 
You have heard on the testimony of Mr. 
Camperdown that they were not hers at 
all, that, at any rate, they were not sup- 
posed to be hers by those in whose hands 
was left the administration of her hus- 
band’s estate, and that when they were 
first supposed to have been stolen at the 
inn at Carlisle, he had already commenced 
legal steps for the recovery of them from 
her clutches. A bill in Chancery had been 
filed because she had obstinately refused 
} 





to allow them to pass out of her han 
It has been proved to you by Lord Fawn 
that though he was engaged to marry her 
he broke his engagement because he sup- 
posed her possession of these diamonds to 
be fraudulent and dishonest.”’ This ex- 
amination had been terrible to the unfor- 
tunate under-secretary ; and had absolute- 
ly driven him away from the India board 
and from Parliament for a month. ‘It 
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has been proved to you that when the dia- 
monds were supposed to have vanished at 
committed 


Carlisle, she there perjury. 


That she did so she herself stated on oath 
in that evidence which she gave before the 
magistrate when my client was commit- 
ted, and which has, as I maintain, im- 
properly and illegally been used against 
my client at this trial.’? Here the judge 
lo »ked over his spectacles and admonished 
the learned sergeant that his argument on 
that subject had already been heard, and 
the matter decided. lord ; 
but my conviction of my duty to my client 
Lady Eustace 


** True, my 


compels me to revert to it. 
committed perjury at Carlisle, having the 
diamonds in her p wket at the very mo- 
had 


ment in which she swore that they 


been stolen from her; and if justice had 


really been done in this ease, gentlemen, 
it is Lady Eustace who should now be on 
her trial before you, and not my unfortu- 
Well, 


It seems that she brought 


nate client. What is the next that 
we hear of it? 
the diamonds up to London ; but how long 
she kept them there nobody knows. It 
was, however, necessary to account for 


A robbery 


young woman Who set 


is got up between a 


them, 
ins to have been the 
confidential friend, rather than the maid, 
of Lady Eustace, and that other witness 
whom you have heard testifying against 
himself, and who is of all the informers 


that ever came into my hands, the most 
flippant, the most hardened, the least con- 
scientious, and the least credible. That 


those 


two were engaged in a conspiracy I 
cannot doubt. That Lady Eustace was 
engaged with them [ will not say; but I 
will ask you to consider whether such may 
not probably have been the ease. At any 
rate she then perjures herselfagain. She 
gives a list of the articles stolen from her, 
and omits the diamonds. She either per- 
jures herself a second time, or else the dia- 
monds, in regard to which my client is in 
jeopardy, were not in the house at all, 

been stolen. It 
have been so. Noth- 
Mr. Camperdown 


and could not then have 
may very probably 
ing more probable 
and the managers of the Eustace estate 
had gradually come to a belief that the 
Carlisle robbery was a hoax, and there- 
fore another robbery is necessary to ac- 
for the diamonds. Another 
bery is arranged, and this young and 
beautiful widow, as bold as brass, again 
the 


count rob- 


before magistrate and swears. 
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Either the diamonds were not stolen or 
else she commits a second perjury. 

** And now, gentlemen, she is not here. 
She is sick forsooth at her own castle in 
Scotland, and sends to us a medical certif- 
icate; but the gentlemen who are carry- 
ing on this prosecution know their witness, 
and don’t believe a word of her sickness. 
Had she the feelings of woman in her 
bosom she ought indeed to be sick unto 
death. But they know her better and 
send down a doctor of their own. You 
have heard his evidence, and yet this won- 
derful lady is not before us. I say again 
that she ought to be here in that dock—in 
that dock in spite of her fortune, in that 
dock in spite of her title, in that dock in 
spite of her castle, her riches, her beauty, 
and her great relatives. A most wonder- 
ful woman, indeed, is the widow Eustace. 
It is she whom public opinion will convict 
as the guilty one in this marvellous mass 
of conspiracy and intrigue. In her ab- 
sence, and after what she has done her- 
self, can you convict any man either of 
stealing or of disposing of these dia- 
monds?’’ The vigor, the attitude, and 
the indignant tone of the man were more 
even than his words; but, nevertheless, 
the jury found both Benjamin and Smi- 
ler guilty, and the judge sentenced them 
to penal servitude for fifteen years. 

And this was the end of the Eustace 
diamonds, as far as anything was ever 
known of them in England. Mr. Camp- 
erdown altogether failed, even in his at- 


tempt to buy them back at something less 
than their value, and was ashamed him- 
self to look at the figures, when he found 
how much money he had wasted for his 
clients in their pursuit. In discussing the 
matter afterwards with Mr. Dove, he ex- 
cused himself, by asserting his inability to 
see so gross a robbery perpetrated by a 
little minx, under his very eyes, without 


‘*T knew 


interfering with the plunder. 


what she was,’’ he said, *‘ from the mo- 


ment of Sir Florian’s unfortunate mar- 
riage. He had brought a little harpy into 
the family, and I was obliged to declare 
war against her.’’ Mr. Dove seemed to 
be of opinion that the ultimate loss of the 
diamonds was, upon the whole, desirable 
=e 
should like to have had the case settled as 
to right of possession,’’ he said, ‘* because 
there were in it one or two points of in- 
We none of us know, for in- 


as regarded the whole community. 


terest. 
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stance, what a man ¢an, or what a man 
cannot, give away by a mere word,”’ 

‘* No such word was ever spoken,”’ said 
Mr. Camperdown in wrath. 

** Such evidence as there is would have 
gone to show that it had been spoken. 
But the 


so to be 


very existence of such property 
disposed of, or so not to be dis- 
posed of, is in itself an evil. Then, we 
have had to fight for six months about a 
lot of stones hardly so useful as the flags 
in the street, and then they vanish from 
us, leaving us nothing to repay us for our 
All of which Mr. Camperdown did 
not quite understand. Mr. Dove would 
be paid for his labor, as to which, how- 
ever, Mr. Camperdown knew well that no 
than 


labor.’’ 


human being was more indifferent 
Mr. Dove. 

There was much sorrow, too, among the 
They had no doubt sueceeded in 
social 


or 
p=] 


police. 
sending two scoundrels out of the 
world, probably for life, and had suecceed- 
ed in avuiding the reproach which a great 
robbery unaccounted for always entails 
upon them; but it was sad to them that 
the property should altogether have been 
lost; and sad also that they should have 
been constrained to allow Billy Cann to 
escape out of their hands, 






Perhaps the 
sadness may have been lessened to a cer- 
tain degree in the breast of the great Mr. 
Gager, by the charms and graces of Pa- 
tience Crabstick, to whom he kept his 
word by making her his wife. This fact, 
or rather the prospect of this fact, as it 
then was, had also come to the knowledge 
of the learned sergeant, and in his hands 
had served to add another interest to the 
trial. Mr. Gager, when examined on the 
subject, did not attempt to deny the im- 
peachment, and expressed a strong opinion 
that, though Miss Crabstick had given 
way to temptation under the wiles of the 
Jew, she would niake an honest and an 
excellent wife. In which expectation let 
us trust that he may not be deceived. 
Amusement had, indeed, been expected 
from Mrs. 
Carbuncle had been summoned, and Lord 
George; but both of them had left town 
before the summons could reach them. It 
was rumored that Mrs. Carbuncle, with 
her niece, had gone to join her husband 
at New York. At any rate, she disap- 
peared altogether from London, leaving 
behind her an amount of debts which 
showed how extremely liberal in their 


other sources which failed. 
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dealings the great tradesmen of London 
will occasionally be. There were mil- 
liners’ bills which had been running for 
three years, and horse-dealers had given 
her credit year after year, though they 
had scarcely ever seen the color of her 
One account, however, she had 
honestly settled. The hotel-keeper in 
Albemarle street had been paid, and all 


mone Vy. 


the tribute had been packed and carried 
off from the scene of the proposed wed- 
ding banquet. What Lord 
George for the next six months nobody 
ever knew ; but he appeared at Melton in 
in the following November, and I do not 
know that any one dared to ask him ques- 


became of 


tions about the Eustace diamonds, 

Of Lizzie, and her future career, some- 
thing further must be said in the conelud- 
ing chapters of this work. She has been 
our hervine, and we must see her through 
immediate troubles before we can 
leave her; but it may be as well to men- 
tion here that, although many threats 
had been uttered against her, not only by 
br. Camperdown and the other attorneys 
but even by the judge himself, no punish- 
ment at all was inflicted upon her in re- 
gard to her recusancy, nor was any at- 
The affair 


was over, and men were glad to avoid the 


her 


‘tempt made to punish her. 


necessity of troubling themselves further 
with the vas said that a 
case would be got up with the view of 
proving that she had not been ill at all, 
and that the Seoteh doctor would be sub- 
jected to the loss of his degree, or what- 


business. It 


ever privileges in the healing art belonged 
to him; but nothing was done, and Liz- 
zie triumphed in her success. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


ONCE MORE AT PORTRAY. 


On the very day of the trial Mr. Emi- 
lius travelled from London to Kilmarnock. 
The trial took place on a Monday, so that 
he had at his command an entire week 
before he would be required to appear 
He had watched the 
case against Benjamin and Smiler very 
closely, and had known beforehand, al- 
most with accuracy, what witnesses would 
appear and what would not at the great 
W hen 
he first heard of Lady Eustace’s illness he 


again in his church. 


coming event at the Old Bailey. 


wrote to her a most affectionately pas- 
toral letter, strongly adjuring her to think 
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of her health before all things, and assur- 
ing her that in his opinion and in that of 
all his friends she was quite right not to 
London. 
but very 
him for his solicitude and ex- 
to him that her condition made 


come She wrote him a 
very 


thanking 


up to 
short gracious answer, 
plaining 
it quite impossible that she should leave 
Portray. ‘* 1° don’t 
knows how ill Lam; but it does not mat- 
When I am gone, they will know 
Then Mr. 


he would go down to 


suppose anyb ’ ly 
ter. 
what they have done.”’ Emi- 
lius resolved that 
Scotland. Perhaps Lady Eustace was not 
as ill as she thought; but it he 
that the trial and the hard things lately 
said of her, and her loneliness and the 
feeling that she needed protection, 
at such a moment as this, soften her heart. 
She should know at least that 
friend did not desert her because of the 
evil things which men said of her. 

He 
better to make his approaches by degrees. 
at the 
admittance, he 


might 


‘ot 
night, 


one tender 


went to Kilmarnock, thinking it 
Were he to present himself at once 
castle and be refused 
would hardly know how to repeat his ap- 
plication or to force himself upon her 
presence. From Kilmarnock he wrote to 
her, saying that business connected with 
his ministrations during the coming au- 
tumn had brought him into her beautiful 


neighborhood, and that he could not leave 
it without paying his respects to her in 
person, With her permission he would 
call upon her on the Thursday at about 
noon, He trusted that the state of her 
health would not prevent her from seeing 
him, and reminded her that a clergyman 
was often as welcome a Visitor at the bed- 
side of the invalid, as the doctor or the 
nurse. He gave her no address, as he 
rather wished: to hinder her from answer- 
ing him, but at the appointed hour he 
knocked at the castle door. 

Need it be said that Lizzie’s state of 
health was not such as to preclude her 
from seeing so intimate a friend as Mr. 
Emilius. That she was right to avoid by 
any effort the castigation which was to 
have fallen upon her from the tongue of 
the learned sergeant, the reader who is 
not straight-laced will be 
admit. A lone woman, very young, and 
delicately organized ! How could she 
have stood up against such treatment as 
And is it not the 
hlie 


disposed to 


was in store for her? 


case that false pretexts against pu de- 
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mands are always held to be justifiable by 
tle female mind? What lady will ever 
scruple to avoid her taxes? What wom- 
an ever understood her duty to the 
State? And this duty which was requir- 
ed of her was so terrible that it might 
well have reduced to falsehood a stouter 
heart than her own. It can hardly be 
reckoned among Lizzie’s great sins that 
she did not make that journey up to Lon- 
don. An appearance of sickness she did 
maintain, even with her own domestics. 
To do as much as that was due even to 
the doctus whom she had cajoled out of 
the certificate, and who was afterward 
But Mr. 


Emilius was her clergyman—her own 


frightened into maintaining it. 


clergyman, as she took care to say to her 
maid—her own clergyman, ‘who had come 
all the way from London to be present with 
her in her sickness ; and of course slie 
would see him, 

Lizzie did not think much of the coming 
autumnal misstration at Kilmarnock. 
She knew very well why Mr. Emilius had 
undertaken the expense of a journey into 
Scotland in the middle of the London sea- 
son. She had been maimed fearfully in 
her late contests with the world, and was 
now lame and soiled and impotent. The 
b y with none of the equipments of the 
skilled sportsman can make himself mas- 
ter of a wounded bird. Mr. Emilius was 
seeking her in the moment of her weak- 
ness, fearing that all chance of suecess 
might be over for him should she ever 
again recover the full use of her wings. 
All this Lizzie understood, and was able 
to measure Mr. Emilius at his own value 
of himself; but then, again, she was 
forced to ask herself what was her value. 
She had been terribly mauled by the 
fowlers. She had been hit, so to say, on 
both wings, and hardly knew whether 
she would ever again be able to attempt a 
a flight in public, She could not live 
alone in Portray Castle for the rest of her 
days. lanthe’s soul and the Corsair were 
not, in truth, able to console her for the 
loss of society. She must have somebody 
to depend upon—ah, some one whom, if 
it were possible, she might love. She 
saw no reason why she should not love 
Mr. Emilius. She had been shockingly 
ill-treated by Lord Fawn and the Cor- 
sair and Frank Greystock. No woman 
had ever been so knocked about in her af- 
fections. She pitied herself with an ex- 


ceeding pity when she thought of all tl 


hardships which she had endured. Left 
an early widow, persecuted by her hus- 


e 


band’s family, twice robbed, spied upon 
by her own servants, unappreciated by 
the world at large, ill-used by three lovers, 
victimized by her selected friend, Mrs. 
Carbuncle, and now driven out of society 
because she had lost her. diamonds, was 
she not more cruelly treated than any 
woman of whom she had ever read or 
heard? Bu 
up the batt 
her income, and she had great faith 
in income. And though she knew that 
she had been greviously wounded by the 


t she was not going to give 
le, even now. She still had 


, 


fuwlers, she believed that time would 
heal her wounds. The world would not 
continue to turn its back altogether upon 
& woman with four thousand pounds a 
year, because she had told a fib about her 
necklace. She weighed all this; but the 
conyiction strongest upon her mind was 
the necessity that she should have a hus- 
band. She felt that a woman by herself 
in the world can do nothing, and that an 
unmarried woman’s strength lies only in 
the expectation that she may soon be mar- 
ried, ‘To her it was essentially necessary 
a 





that she should have the protecti m ol 
husband who might endure on her behalf 
some portion of those buffetings to which 
she seemed to be especially doomed. 
Could she do better with herself than to 
take Mr. Emilius? 

Might she have chosen from all the 
world, Mr. Emilius was not, perhaps, the 
man, whom she would have selected. 
There were, indeed, attributes in the 
man, very objectionable in the sight of 
some people, which to her were not spe- 
ble. She thought him 


cially disagreea 
rather good-looking than otherwise, in 
spite of a slight defect in his left eye. 
His coal-black, glossy hair commanded 
and obtained her admiration, and she 
found his hooky nose to be handsome. 
She did not think much of the ancestral 
blood of which he had boasted, and hardly 
believed that he would ever become a 
bishop. But he was popular, and with a 
rich, titled wife, might become more so. 
Mr. Emilius and Lady Eustace would, 
she thought, sound very well, and would 
surely make their way in society. The 
man had a grasping ambition about him, 


and a capacity, too, which combined, 
would enable him to preach himself into 





et ee ee ell 
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And then in marrying Mr. 
Ewilius, should she determine to do so, 


not riety. 


she might be sure, almost sure, of dictat- 
ing her own termsas to settlement. With 
Lord Fawn, with Lord George, or even 
with her cousin Frank, there would have 
She thought that 
with Mr. Emilius she might obtain the 


been much difficulty. 


undisputed command of her own income. 
But she did not quite make up her mind, 
She would see him and hear what he had 
Her income was her own, and 
Mr. 
suitors would no doubt come. 

She dressed 
care—having first thought of receiving 
but the trial had 
gone on without her, it would be conven- 


to say. 


should she refuse Emilius, other 


herself with considerable 


him in bed; as now 
ient that her recovery should be com- 
menced. So she had herself dressed in a 
white morning wrapper with pink bows, 
and allowed the curl to be made fit to 
hang over her shoulder. And she put on 
a pair of pretty slippers, with gilt bind- 
ings, and took a laced handkerchief and a 
volume of Shelley--and so prepared her- 
self to receive Mr. Emilius. Lizzie, since 
the reader first knew her, had begun to 
use a little coloring in the arrangement 
of her face, and now in honor of her sick- 
ness, she was very pale indeed ; but still, 
through the paleness, there was the faint- 
est possible tinge of pink color shining 
through the translucent pearl 
Any one who knew Lizzie would be sure 
that when she did paint she would paint 
well, 

The conversation at first was, of course, 
confined to the lady’s health. ht 
that she was, perhaps, getting better, 
though, as the doctor had told her, the re- 


powder. 


She tliou 
he 
assuring symptoms might probably prove 
She could eat noth- 
ing—literally A 
out of the hot-house had supported her 
for the last week. 
foolish on Lizzie’s part, as Mr. Emilius 


only too fallacious. 


nothing. few 


rranes 
grape 


This statement was 
was a man of an inquiring nature, and 
there not a grape in the 
Her only delight was in reading and in 
her child's society. Sometimes she thought 
that she would pass away with the boy in 
her arms and her favorite volume of Shel- 
ley in her hand. Mr. Emilius expressed a 
hope that she would not pass away yet, 
** Oh, my friend,”’ 


was garden. 


for ever so many years. 
said Lizzie, ‘* what is life, that one should 
desire it?’’ Mr. Emilius of course re- 
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minded her that, though her life 
be nothing to herself, it was very much 
indeed to those who loved her. ‘¢ Ves— 
to my boy,”’ Mr. Emilius 
informed. her, with confidence, that it was 
not only her boy that loved her. There 
were others—or, at any rate, one other. 


might 


said Lizzie. 


She might be sure of one faithful heart, 
if she cared for that. i 


Lizzie only smiled 


and threw from her taper fingers a little 
paper pellet into the middle of the roon— 
probably with the view of showing at 
what value she prized the heart of which 


Mr. Emilius was speakin 
vys, Mon- 


The trial had o cupied tw day 
day and Tuesday, and this was now the 


Wednesday. The result had been tele- 
graphed to Mr. Emilius, of course with- 
out any record of the sergeant’s bitter 


speech, and the suitor now gave the news 


to his lady-love. Those two horrid men 
had at last been found guilty, and punish- 
ed with all the severity of the }: 
** Poor fell said Lady 
** poor Mr. Benjamin! Ti 


jewels have been almost as unkind to 


iw. 
yws,”’ Kustace, 
se ill starred 
him as to me.”’ 

* He'll 


course,”’ 


} alive, of 


“Tell kill 


l- 
WICK 


never ( 


Mr. 


‘ome 
said Emilius, 
him.’’ 

** And it will kill me too,”’ 


**T have a som 


said Lizzie. 
‘thing here which tells me 
Nobody will 
have suffered about 
coveted 


that [ shall never recover. 
ever believe what I 
those paltry diamonds. 
them. I never coveted them, Mr. Emilius; 
though Ielung to them because they were 
my darling husband's last gift to me.”’ 
Mr. her that he 


understood the facts, and appreciated all 


Emilius assured quite 
her feelings. 

And now, as he thought, had come the 
With widows, 
should he 
He had already once asked her tg 
the 
motive of his journey down to Scotland. 
** Dearest Lady Rustace,”’ 


time lor pr ssing his suit. 
he had been told, the 
brisk, 


be his wife, and of course she knew 


wooing 


he said sud- 
denly, ‘*‘ may I be allowed to renew the 
petition which I was once bold enough to 
make to you in London?’ 

** Petition? ”’ 
Ah, ves; I can well understand that 

indifference should to 
Lady Eustace, I did venture to 


exclaimed Lizzie. 
your enable 
forget it. 
tell you—that—l loved you.’ 

‘* Mr. Emilius, so many men have told 
me that.”’ 


you 
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Some have told 


base, mercenary 


**T can well believe it. 
you so, perhaps, from 
motives.” 

** You are very complimentary, sir.”’ 

**T shall never pay you any compli- 
ments, Lady Eustace. Whatever may be 
our future intercourse in life, you will 
only hear words of truth from my lips. 
Some have told you so from mercenary 


motives.’ Mr. Enmilius repeated the 
words with severity, and then paused to 
hear whether she would dare to argue 


with him. As she was silent, he changed 
his voice, and went on with that sweet, 
oily tone, which had made his fortune for 


him. ‘**Some, no doubt, have spoken 
J 


from the 
but none, Lady Eustace, 
with such adamantine truth, with so in- 
tense an anxiety, with so personal a solici- 
tude for your welfare in this world and 
the next, as that, or I should rather say 
within 
Lizzie was certainly pleased. by the man- 
She 


inner depths of their hearts; 


have spoken 


’ 


those, which glow this bosom.’ 


ner in which he addressed her. 
thought that a man ought to dare to 
speak out, and that on such an occasion 
as this he should venture to do so with 
some enthusiasm and some poetry. She 
considered that men generally were afraid 
of expressing themselves, and were as 
dumb as dogs from the want of becoming 


spirit. Mr. Emilius gesticulated, and 
struck his breast, and brought out his 
words as though he meant them. 

**It is easy to say all that, Mr. Emi- 


lius,’’ she replied. 

** The saying of it is hard enough, Lady 
Eustace. You can never know how hard 
it is to speak from a full heart. 
fee] it, I will not say is easy ; only to me, 
not to feel it is impossible. Lady Eus- 
tace, my heart is devoted to your heart, 
and seeks itscomrade. It is sick with love, 
and will not be stayed. It forces from me 
words, words which will return upon me 


But to 


with all the bitterness of gall, if they be 
not accepted by you as faithful, ay and 
of great value.”’ 

**T know well the value of such a heart 
as yours, Mr. Emilius.”’ 

** Accept it then, dearest one.”’ 

** Love will not always go by command, 
Mr. Emilius.’’ 

‘*No indeed; nor at command will it 
Do think I have not 
Do you believe that for a 


stay away. 
tried that? 
man it can be pleasant to be rebuffed; 


you 
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that for one who up to this day has al- 
ways walked on, triumphant over every 
obstacle, who has conquered every nay 
that has obstructed his path, it can have 
less of bitterness than the bitterness of 
death to encounter a no from the lips of a 
woman ? ”’ 

‘** \ poor woman’s no should be nothing 
to you, Mr. Emilius.”’ 

‘*It is everything to me, death, de- 
struction, annihilation, unless | can over- 
come it. Darling of my heart, queen of 
my soul, empress presiding over the very 
spirit of my being, say, shall lL overcome 
it now?”’ 

She had never been made love to after 
this fashion She knew, or half 
knew, that the man was a scheming hypo- 
crite, craving her money, and following 
her in the hour of her troubles, 
he might then have the best chance of 
She had no belief whatever in 


before. 


be¢ ause 


Success. 
his love; and yet she liked it, and ap- 
She liked lies, 
thinking them to be more beautiful than 
truth. ‘To lie readily and cleverly, reck- 
lessly and yet successfully, was, according 


proved his proceedings. 


to the lessons which she had learned, a 
necessity in woman and an added grace 
in man. There was that wretched Mac- 
nulty, who would never lie; and what 
She was unfit even for 
the poor condition of life which she pre- 
tended to fill. When poor Macnulty had 
heard that Mr. Emilius was coming to 
the castle, and had not even mentioned 


was the result? 


her name, and again, when he had been 
announced on this very morning, the un- 
fortunate woman had been unable to con- 
‘6 Mr. 
Lizzie said, throwing herself 


trol her absurd disappointment. 
Emilius,”’ 
back upon her couch, ** you press me very 
hard.”’ 

‘** T would press you harder still to gain 
And he made a mo- 
he had al- 


grasp. 


the glory I covet."* 
tion with his arms as though 
ready got her tight within his 

** You take advantage of my illness.”’ 

** Tn attacking a fortress do not the he- 
? Dear Lady 
Eustace, allow me to return to London 


siegers take all advantages 


with the right of protecting your name at 
this moment, in which the false and the 
thoughtless are attacking it. You need a 
defender now.”’ 

**1 can defend myself, sir, from all at- 
I do not know that any one can 
hurt me.”’ 


tacks. 
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** God forbid that you should be hurt. 
Heaven forbid that the 
Heaven shou!d blow too harshly on my be- 
loved. But my beloved is subject to the 
malice of the world. 
flower all beautiful within and without, 
but one whose stalk is weak, whose petals 
too 
evanescent. 


even winds of 


My beloved is a 


delicate, whose soft bloom is 
Let me be the strong staff 
against which my beloved may blow in 


safety.” 


are 


A yague idea came across Lizzie’s mind 
that this glowing language had a taste of 
the Bible about it, and that, therefore, it 
was in some degree impersonal and in- 
tended to be pious. She did not 
piety at such a crisis as this, and was 
therefore for a moment inclined to be 
cold ; but she liked being called a flower, 
and was not quite sure whether she re- 


relish 


The words 
which struck her ear as familiar might 
have come from Juan and Haidee, and if 
SO, nothing could be 


membered her Bible rightly. 


more opportune. 
** Do you expect me to give you an answer 
now, Mr. Emilius?’ 

= Yes, now.”’ And he st 0d before her 
in calm dignity, with his arms crossed 
upon his breast. 

She did give him his answer then and 
fhere, but first she turned her face to the 
wall, or rather to the back of the sofa, 
and burst into a flood of tears It wasa 
delicious moment to her, that in which 
She sobbed forth some- 
thing about her child, something about 


she was weeping. 


her sorrows, something as to the wretched 
ness of her lot in life, something of her 
widowed heart, something also of that 
duty to others which would compel her to 
keep her income in ber own hands; and 
then she yielded herself to his entreaties. 

That evening she thought it proper to 
tell Miss Macnulty what had occurred. 
‘© He is a great preacher of the gospel,’ 
she said, ‘*‘ and I know no position in the 
world more worthy of a woman’s fondest 
admiration.’’ Miss Macnulty was unable 
to answer a word. She could not 
gratulate her successful rival, even though 
her bread depended on it. She crept 
slowly out of the room, and wert up stairs 
and wept. 

Early in the month of June, Lady Eus- 
tace was ied to the hymeneal altar by her 
clerical bridegroom. The wedding took 
place at the Episcopal Church at Ayr, far 


con- 
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from the eyes of curious Londoners. It 
need only be further said that Mr. Emilius 
could be persuaded to agree to no settle- 
ments prejudicial to that marital suprem- 
acy which should be attached to the hus- 
band; and that Lizzie, when the moment 
came, knowing that her betrothal had 
been made public to all the world, did not 
dare to recede from another engagement. 
It may be that Mr. Emilius will suit her 
as well as any husband that she could find, 
unless it shall be found that his previous 
Altera 
certain fashion he will, perhaps, be tender 


career has been too adventurous. 


to her; but he will have his own way in 
everything, and be no whit afraid when 
she is about to die in an a 
The writer of the present 
story may, however, declare that the fu- 


gony of tears 


before his eyes. 


ture fate of this lady shail not be left al- 
together in obscurity. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
ABOUT IT 
ING. 


WHAT WAS SAID ALL AT MATCH- 


[HE 


this year, not taking place till the begin- 


Whitsuntide holidays were late 
ning of June, and were protracted till the 
9th of that month. On the 8th Lizzie and 
Mr. Emilius became man and wife, and 
on that same day Lady Glencora Palliser 
entertained a large company of guests at 
Matching Priory. That the Duke of Om- 
nium was there was quite a matter of 
course. Indeed in these days Lady Glen- 
cora seldom separated herself far, or for 
any long time, from her hushand’s uncle, 
doing her duty to the head of her hus- 
band’s family in the most exemplary man- 
ner. People, indeed, said that she watch- 
ed him narrowly, but of persons in high 
station common people will say anything. 
It was at any rate certain that she made 
the declining years of that great noble- 
man’s life comfortable and deeorous. Mad- 
ame Max Goesler was also at Matching, a 
lady whose society always gave gratifica- 
tion tothe Duke. And Mr. Palliser wasalso 
there, taking the rest that was so needful 
to him; by which it must be understood 
that after having worked all day he was 
able to eat- his dinner and then only write 
a few letters before going to bed, instead 
of attending the House of Commons till 
two or three o’clock in the morning ; but 
his mind was still deep in quints and semi- 
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His 
now in comunittee. 
ond clause had been carried, with only 


measure was evyen 


His hundred and sec- 


tenths. creat 


nine divisions against him of any conse- 
quence. the 
clauses had no doubt been postponed, and 
the great bone of contention as to the two 
superfluous farthings still remained befure 
him; nevertheless he fondly hoped that 
he would be able to send his bill complete 


Seven of most material 


to the House of Lords before the end of 


July. What might be done in the way 
of amendments there he had hitherto re- 
“If the peers choose 
in opposition to the 


fused to consider. 
to put themselves 

whole nation, ona purely commercial ques- 
tion, the responsibility of all evils that 
may follow must be at their doors.’’ This 
he had said as a commoner. A year or 
two at the furthest—or more probably a 
few months—would make him a 
and then no doubt he would look at the 
matter in a wholly different light. But 
he worked at his great measure with a 
diligence which at any rate deserved suc- 


peer ; 


cess; and he now had with him a whole 
bevy of secretaries, private secretaries, 
chief clerks, and accountants, all of whom 
Lady Glencora captivated by her flatter- 
ing ways and laughed at behind their 
backs. Mr. Bonteen was there with his 
wife, repeatedly 
friends that England would achieve the 
glories of decimal coinage by his blood 


declaring to all his 


and over his grave, and Barrington Erle, 
who took things much more easily, and 
Lord Chiltern, with his wife, who would 
occasionally ask her if she could explain 
to him the value of a quint, and many 
others whom it may not be necessary to 
naine. Lord 
Fawn, whose health had temporarily given 
way beneath the pressing labors of the 


Lord Fawn was not there. 


India board, was visiting his estates in 
Tipperary. 

‘* She is married to-day, Duke, down in 
Scotland,” said Lady Glencora, sitting 
close to the Duke’s ear, for the Duke was 
a little deaf. They were in the Duke’s 
small morning sitting-room, and no one 
else was present excepting Mme. Max 
Goesler. 

** Married to-morrow down in Scotland. 
Dear, dear! what is he?’ 
sion to which Mr. Emilius belonged had 
been mentioned to the Duke more than 
once before. 

** He’s some sort of a clergyman, Duke. 


The profes- 
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You went and heard him preach, Madame 
Max. You can tell us what he’s like.’’ 

**Oh, yes; he’s a clergyman of our 
Church,” said Mme. Goesler. 


‘© A clergyman of our Church; dear, 
dear! And married in Scotland! That 


makes it stranger. I wonder what made 
a clergyman marry her? ”’ 

** Money, Duke,” said Lady Glencora, 
speaking very loud. 

‘© Oh, ah, yes; 
money ; had he?”’ 

‘** Not a penny, Duke; but she had.” 
I forgot. 


+ 


money. So he'd got 


*¢ Oh, ah, yes. She was very 


weil left; wasn’t she? And so she has 
married a clergyman without a penny. 
Dear, dear! Did not you say she was 


very beautiful ? ” 

ce Lovely por 

‘*Let me see, you went and saw her, 
didn’t you? ”’ 

*““T went to her twice, and got quite 
scolded about it. Plantagenet said that 
if I wanted horrors I’d better go to Mme. 
Tussaud. Didn’t he, Mme. Max.’’ Mme. 
Max smiled and nodded her head. 

‘* And what’s the clergyman like?”’ 
asked the Duke. 

** Now, my dear, you must take 
running,’ said Lady Glencora, dropping 
her voice. ‘*I ran after the lady but it 
was you who ran after the gentleman.” 
Then she raised her voice. ‘* Mme. Max 
will tell you all about it, Duke. She 
knows him very well.” 

** You know him very well; 
Dear, dear, dear! ”’ 

‘*] don't know him at all, Duke, but ! 
He’s one 


of those men who string words together, 


up the 


do you ? 


once went to hear him preach. 


and doa good deal of work with a cam- 
brie pocket-handkerchief.”’ 

** A gentleman?’’ asked the Duke. 

** About as like a gentleman as you're 
like an archbishop,’’ said Lady Glencora.”’ 

This tickled the Dukeamazingly. ‘* He, 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t be 
like an archbishop. If I hadn’t happened 
to be a duke I should have liked to be an 
Both the archbishops take 
rank I never quite understood 
why that was, but they do. And these 
things never can be altered when they're 


he, he; 


archbishop. 
of me. 


once settled. It’s quite absurd nowadays 
since they’ve cut the archbishops down so 
terribly. They were princes once, I sup- 
pose, and had great power. But it’s 
quite absurd now, and so they must feel 
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it. I have often thought about that a 
good deal, Glencora.”’ 

** And I think about poor Mrs. Arch, 
who hasn’t got any rank at all.”’ 

‘* A great prelate having a wife, does 
seem to be an absurdity,’’ Mme. 
Max, who had passed some years of her 
life in a Catholic country. 

** And the man is a cad; is he? 
the Duke. 

** A Bohemian Jew, Duke, an impostor 
who has come over here to make a for- 
tune. We hear that he 
Prague, and probably two or three else- 
where. But he has got poor little Lizzie 
Eustace and all her money into his grasp, 
and they who know him say that he’s 
likely to keep hg 

** Dear, dear, dear! ”’ 

‘* Barrington says that the best spec he 
knows out, fora younger son, would be to 
go to Prague for the former wife and 
bring her back, with evidence of the mar- 
riage. The poor little woman could not 
fail of being grateful to the hero who 
would liberate her.”’ 

“‘Dear, dear, dear! ’’ said the Duke. 
** And the diamonds never turned up after 
all. I think that was a pity, because I 
knew the late man’s father very well. We 
used to be together a good deal at one 
time. He had a fine property, and we 
used to live—but I can’t just tell you how 
we used to live. He, he, he! ”’ 

** You had better tell us nothing about 
it, Duke,”’ said Mme. Max. 

The affairs of our heroine were again 


said 


”” asked 


has a wife in 


discussed that evening, in another part of 
the Priory. They were in the billiard-room 
in the evening, and Mr. Bonteen was in- 
veighing against the inadequacy of the 
law as it had been brought to bear against 
the sinners who between them had suc- 
ceeded in making away with the Eustace 
diamonds. ‘‘It was a most unworthy 
conclusion to such a plot,’’ he said. ‘* It 
always happens that they catch the small 
fry and let the large fish escape.” 

‘Whom did you specially want to 
catch?’’ asked Lady Glencora. 

‘Lady Eustace and Lord George de 
sgruce Carruthers, as he calls himself.” 

‘** T quite agree with you, Mr. Bonteen, 
that it would be very nice to send the 
brother of a marquis to Botany Bay or 
wherever they go now; and that it would 
do a deal of good to have the widow of a 
baronet locked up in the Penitentiary ; 
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but you see if they didn’t happen to be 


guilty it would be almost a shame to pun- 
ish them for the sake of the example.”’ 

“They ought 
said Barrington Erle. 

‘“* They were 
Bonteen. 

Mr. Palliser was enjoying ten minutes 
of recreation before he went back to his 
letters. ‘*I can’t say that I attended to 
the case very closely,”’ he observed, _ and 


to have been guilty,” 


guilty,’? protested Mr. 


perhaps, therefore, I am not entitled to 
speak about it.”’ 

“If people only spoke about what they 
attended to, how very little there would be 
tosay, eh, Mr. Bonteen? ”’ 
tion came, of course, from Lady Glencora. 


This observa- 


‘** But as far as I could hear,’’ continued 
Mr. Palliser, ** Lord 
cannot possibly have had anything to do 
with it. It wasa stupid mistake on the 
part of the police.”’ 

** I’m not quite so sure, Mr. Palliser,”’ 


George Carruthers 


said Bonteen. 

**T know Coldfoot told me so.”’ Now, 
Sir Harry Coldfoot was at this time Secre- 
tary of State for the home affairs, and in a 
matter of such importance, of course, had 
an opinion of his own. 

** We all know that he had money deal- 
ings with Benjamin, the Jew,”’ said Mrs. 
Bonteen. 

** Why didn’t he come forward as a wit- 
summoned?’ asked 
“And as 
for the woman, does anybody mean to say 
that she should not have been indicted for 
perjury?” 


when he 
Mrs. Bonteen triumphantly. 


ness was 


‘* The woman, as you are pleased to call 
her, is my particular friend,’’ said Lady 
Gleneora. When Lady Glencora made 
any such statement as this—and she often 
did make such statements—no one dared 
that 
Lady Gleneora was not to be snubbed, 


to answer her. It was understood 
though she was very much given to snub- 
She had attained this posi- 
tion for herself by a mixture of beauty, 


bing others. 


rank, wealth, and courage, but the cour- 
age had, of the four, been her greatest 
mainstay. 

Then Lord Chiltern, who was playing 
billiards with Barrington Erle, rapped his 
cue down on the floor, and made a speech. 

** T never was so sick of anything in my 
life as IT am of Lady Eustace. 
have talked about her now for the last six 
months,” 


Pe pie 
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‘‘Only three months, Lord Chiltern,” 
said Lady Glencora in a tone of rebuke. 

** And all that I can hear of her is that 
she has told a lot of lies and lost a neck- 
lace.”’ 

‘¢ When Lady Chiltern loses a necklace 
worth ten thousand pounds, there will be 
talk of her,’’ said Lady Glencora, 

At that moment Mme. Max Goesler en- 
tered the room and whispered a word to 
the hostess. She had just come from the 
duke, who eould not bear the racket of 
‘* Wants to go to bed, 
L'il go to him.”’ 


the billiard-room. 


dues he? 


Very well. 


THE 


OLD AND NEW. 
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‘* He seems to be quite fatigued with 
his fascination about Lady Eustace.”’ 

‘*T call that woman a perfect gudsend. 
What should we have done without her! ”’ 
This Lady Glencora said almost to her- 








self as she prepared to join the duke. The 
duke had only one more observation to 
make before he retired for the night. 
‘* I'm afraid, you know, that your friend 
hasn’t what I call a good time before her, 
Glencora.”’ 

In this opinion of the Duke of Omni- 
um’s the readers of this story will perhaps 





agree. 


END. 


OLD AND NEW, 


REMEMBER a day—or was it a dream ? 


Low sang the brooklet, the birds were still, 


All the wandering winds were whist, 
And low in the valley, and high on the hill, 
‘The trees, half crimson and half of gold, 


Steadily burned through the purple mist. 


Oh, the day was a marvel to see! 


Slowly, sweetly, the hours were told, 


And the gloaming came, and we did not miss 


The beauty that passed with the falling night; 
; | 


For | 


yw in the silence-—the secret was this— 


There blossomed a flower without a name. 


White and dumb lies the frozen world ! 
The day and the dream are vanished for aye ; 


| watch the new dawn kindle the sky, 


And I weep not alone for the dear, lost day 
l y; 


And the New Year’s stately overture 


—, 


Is sent with a yearning, passionate ery 


For the gracious promise that shone in vain. 


Happy earth 


your wonder and beauty : 


re sure 


To return when the summer kisses the mould : 


Bat you, O New Year, 


tenderest charm 


The 


an 


The flower that perished too soon for a name! 


you can never restore 


1 old— 


i cle light of the 














IN THE 


TT\HERE were two streets in that vil- 

lage. One wound with long, non- 
chalant curves, under the Gothic arches 
of the ancient, breezy elms, where in the 
sultriest noontide of midsummer lingered 
cool shadows, and reigned a dignified 
quiet suggestive of elegant leisure. 

Luxurious, low-hung family rockaways 
rolled almost noiselessly along the broad 
way ; all the rattling wagons and creak- 
ing wheels seemed to have business only 
in the back street. 

Family mansions, quaintly gabled, and 
large, like the old-fashioned hospitality 
that had once been dispensed beneath their 
roofs, stood at sufficiently social intervals 
on either side, among their green lawns 
whose gracious slopes were fringed with 
fragrant hedges of hawthorn and syringa, 
and their prim gardens, the breath of 
whose honeysuckles, roses, and lilies kept 
the street filled, as it were, with an odor 
of aristocracy. The back street accumu- 
lated what narrow houses, what two or 
three shops little patronized, and what 
noises there were to be found in so retired 
n village. The blacksmith’s and wagon- 
wright’s crafts supplied it with intermit- 
The mail- 


that stony way on its 


tent cinders, smoke, and din. 
wagon rattled up 
neglected wheels, and daily raised a dust 
like that which heralded the approach 
of the two predestined slayers of Blue 
Beard, when at length Sister Anne saw 
somebody coming—as dense and as wel- 


come even to the dwellers in the back 
street. 


its roadside, without one attractive 
grace to such as had no association where- 
by to beautify its ugliness, bristled with 
lines of young trees that had a stunted 
and homesick 
kindly to that soil; 


none from season to season, and putting 


look, as if unable to take 
trees that, growing 
out year by year a seantier crop of early- 
dropping foliage, came to have a curious- 
ly rakish and dlasé appearance for sap- 
lings. People.after much vain fostering, 
had ceased to feel any interest in this be- 
ginning of an avenue, for the very mul- 
lein and golden rod had more adaptability 
in them, and throve with a good grace by 
the fences, though doubtless the vicinage 


BACK 





STREET. 


of the aristocratic palings in the high 
street would have been more to the taste 
of any well-conditioned herb. 

Even the rear of the church overshad- 
owed this street, and having no windows 
on that side, it certainly did give that sa- 
cred edifice the appearance of coldly gath- 
ering up its skirts and turning its back 
upon its humble neighbors. 

The high street, with its cool and state- 
ly repose, had a 
phere, while into the glare and dust of 
the back street was crowded all the clat- 
ter, stir, and confusion belonging to the 


calm, Sabbath atmos- 


unhallowed six. 

As Gillian Dane had written to Jack 
after establishing the 
street, ‘* How full of noises is this work- 
aday world!” 

To Jack she unburdened herself on Sat- 
urday evenings of the accumulated cares 


herself in back 


of the week; making of him, as he said, 
a sumpter mule to bear the riches of her 
life. She thought that—especially the 
allusion to ** riches’’ when her life was 
all homespun—a style of fine writing of 
which she could not approve, and in her 
answer chided him. 

** Don’t 
‘* Tf you want to do the grandilo- 


practise on me, Jack,’’ she 


wrote. 

quent—to swaddle your little grains of 

sense up in a mass of verbiage, like a 

poor mummy—go and report something 

for the newspapers. That might pay you. 

But my poor little life! Why don’t you 
' . ; 


accuse it of being a jeunesse dorée?. 


I have no use for sumpter mules, scarcely 
indeed for one poor little beast of 


You should understand that my garments 


burden. 


retwork., 
You 


vuld see where and how, to quite ap- 


are all of frieze and my labor all { 

. I am settled now, indeed! 
sh 
pre 


twice or thrice 


‘iate thechange. . . . Everyday, 
, [| pass the old Dane man- 
sion where, in the heyday of its prosperi- 
\ and pride, our ancestors dwelt as brave- 
the The 
now, but, unhappily, the pride remains, 


y as best. 


prosperity is gone 
so the sight of manse and garden gives 
me an incongruous pang and pleasure. 
Now, we two, last of the race, are out- 
casts from out 


own; you, earning your 


salt in an attic with pen and brain; | 
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teaching little dullards to strum * Away 
with melancholy’ on parlor-grands, for 


hire, and living, ‘ when I am at home,’ in 


the back street. Realize, if you can, 
what that address implies to the small 
grandees hereabout! Do you 


know, Jack, that these great creatures 
who are born to the purple—village pur- 
ple hath more of an imperial pile, too, than 
you may suppose !—have scarcely any idea 
that we on the back street, /ive and suffer? 
j They are remotely conscious that 
we exist and move, regarding us, [ fancy, 
as necessary evils created for their benefit, 
to do their needful drudgery, until some 
invention in mechanics shall supersede 
us. Half the time I do move, like an au- 
tomaton, in the dim splendor of their 
houses, doing their work and feeling be- 
numbed, or blank like a slate with all 
sums rubbed out: the other half [am in 
my little home in the back street, where 
the flies buzz, the light glares, the dust 
flies, and I am, like Hamlet, * too much 
i’ the sun.’ I can’t bring myself 
down to the enviable state of ‘a settled 
low content,’ though if I lave content at 
all it must needs be low.”’ 

To which Jack replies, with his genial 
humor : 

** My dear little Gillian, what sort of 
eontent think you the lark who 
builds his the lowliest among the 
meadow grasses, and yet of all birds sings 
From 


has, 


nest 


his song highest in the heavens? 
his carol I have always judged your lark 
to be the most joyous-hearted of wild- 
fowl. Whereas your eagle and vulture, 
nesting on dizzy heights, utter unpleasant 
screeches, and are birds of prey.’’ 
Gillian, reading, smiled and sighed. 


“Dear old Jack!”’ she thought. 
‘““What pretty, harmless poetry his 
thoughts always are! All the same, I 


hate homespun and back streets, and * low 
delights’ are no more for me than—at 
present— immortal joys’ are, however I 


may have to endure! ”’ 


Much discussion had prologued Miss 
Dane’s admittance to the back-street cot- 
tage in which she and her one box had at 
length found storage ; the vice of ** taking 
boarders *’ not being a popular one in that 
rural town. 
tions; chiefly an instinctive longing to 
shut out strangers from the sanctity of 


There were various objec- 


home, a fear to disturb by the introdue- 


tion of strange elements the harmonious 
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current of their lowly but loving lives. 
Then, of spoken disaffections, it was much 
against her that Miss Dane had seen bet- 
ter days. She would be likely to expect 
so much attention and the like, and in 
the busy back street people had to ‘* put 
up’’ with much, and learn to wait on 
themselves. 

Her quiet, aristocratic face was against 
her, except for a childlike, asking look in 
the violet eyes, and a peculiar sweetness in 
the rare smile, which finally won the day. 

It was a little cramped house, full of 
closet-like rooms, and a!l sorts of make- 
shifts for needed space. The best and 
biggest closet-—spare room, else—was as- 
signed to her; and when Gillian, survey- 
ing her premises, secretly made fun of 
her condition—to laugh or to cry being 
her alternatives—and remembered how 
the punishment ot her baby days used to 
be Aunt Eugenia’s threat to shut her up 
in the closet, a threat which now savored 
of the prophetic, as having at last ‘* come 
true,’’ she little knew that she was guilty 
of the coldest ingratitude. 

For having accepted her as an inmate, 
Mrs. Partlett and Charity had taken her 
into their hearts also, and petted her in 
secret, and were proud of her openly in a 
great way. 


Doing nothing by halves, mother and 
daughter had made their spare room 


ready for their guest with a bravery of 
lavendered linen, coarse and homespun, 
but their best; the knitted counterpane, 
a marvel of intricate shell work and knot- 
ted fringes; snowy muslin Charity had 
painstakingly clearstarched, at the one 
blindless, paper-shaded window, outside 
of which a Bourbon rose had been trained 
by the same friendly hands, to frame in 
and screen the casement, with its deep 
crimson buds and biossoms 

‘1 look,’’ wrote Gillian, ‘‘ out among 
my short-lived Janelings that every day 
make the grass searlet with their depart- 
ing glory, upon a cheerful view of coun- 
try graveyard, a squat monument of free- 
stone with a pleasant device resembling 
cannon balls on top, white marble medal- 
lions in its- respectable sides, and a legend 
which makes it sacred to somebody's rel- 
ict, reinforced by a scattering reserve of 
lop-sided, ancient, gray slabs carved with 
emblems of such hideous mien one can 
only apostrophize them wonderingly with 
‘ Art thou a spirit seraphie or goblin sul- 


yhuric?’ they are pictured forth in such 
I i I 
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very questionable shape, with eyes and 
teeth like those of Red Riding Hood's spu- 
rious grandam, calculated to excite awe 
rather than wonder, and no form to speak 
of except head and wings.”’ 


For a long year Gillian abode in her 
closet and went her ways, earning her 
livelihood in one of the most vexatious de- 
vices for bread-getting — giving music les- 
sons. 

The year, winter and summer, seemed 
long, but it had two periods of remarka- 
ble fleetness, when she gave herself a 
week’s holiday and went off to brighten 
Jack’s attic with her occasional presence 
and to cheer herself with a good long look 
at Jack. 

Great, hearty, hard-working fellow that 
he was, he made a gala day of it, and so 
shone with pleasure about the eyes and 
smiled, that the stormiest day seemed alto- 
gether bright and delightful. 

**It puzzles me,’’ said Gillian, on the 
last occasion when they took holiday to- 
gether—she had come in from her shop- 
ping with an armful of parcels, and sat 
restfully in a decidedly rickety easy chair, 
near his writing-table—‘‘ It puzzles me 
to decide whether you are most like a 
bright, warm fire ina bleak day, or the 
cool, green shadow of the wildwood in the 
July glare, or a mountain, Jack.”’ 

** Apparently Lam the hill Difficulty, 
my dear,’* laughed Jack, resigning his 
work. ‘A conundrum in three heads! ”’ 

** I give it up, at all events; for some- 
times, when I am tired, and cold, and 
miserable, you are so luxuriows, bright, 
comfortable ss 

** Superflaous in adjectives,” 
Jack, sotto voce; ‘must prune yourstyle!” 

** And when I am wayworn and weary, 
like a thirsty traveller on a hot, dusty 
road, Jack, then you are——”’ 

‘* As the green pasture and the still 
waters, my lamb!” said nonsensical 
Jack. ‘* But why mountain?” 

**That’s the odd part of it! I don’t 
know. You remind me of a mountain, 
yet I can’t tell why, unless that they 
have a delicious sense of strength and 
restfulness about them.”’ 

‘“*And how about life in the back 
street? ’’ he asked as they sat over their 
little dessert of fruit, which the luxurious 
Jack would have to carry out the idea of 
the general milk-and-honeyness of their 
gala day. 





ohjected 
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Ile knew of a certain café splendid in 
mirrors and marble, and specially rich in 


the possession of a cabinet with a pleas- 
ant window commanding a small but 
spirited fountain twirling jets 
sprinkled spray on a circle of bright-hued 
flowers, and a sod of vivid green; 
hither tuwn 
brought her to lunch, a proceeding beth 
thought preferable to a silent partaking 
of the prosaic meal furnished forth at her 


whose 


and 


when Gillian was in he 


inelegant lodgings. Here they lingered 
over berries and méringue, Jack eking 
out his cigarette, and mutually making 
the most of it. 

** How about life in the back street? ”’ 
Jack one day asked. 

** Oh, it gees on and on—no! it stands 
still! ’’ half sighing. 

** Any new pupils ?”’ 

* ee,”” 

** What manner of chick is it?” 

** Jack ! 


pils for the cara sposa to be? 


are you looking among my pu- 
You have 
a trick of exacting as particular descrip- 
tions of them and their belongings as if 
you expected each one would turn out to 
be the lost princess ! ”’ 

** Perhaps.”’ 

‘*Oh, in that case, I am ready to pro- 
vide any information within my power 
about this one. In the first place, the 
family live in the old Dane mansion, and, 
if any but Dane must live there, they are 
the people I could choose. Elise has just 
come home from a long visit West and 
South, seeking the air best for delicate 
lungs. She is a really nice child; of all 
my pupils, I am most friendly with her 
The family adore her, and her wish is only 
spoken to be gratified. So, because she 
likes it, she takes lessons. More than 
half the time, however, her aunt, ‘ an- 
cient maiden lady,’ meets me to apolo- 
gize because Elise is unable to take her 
lessons, but would I 
child by playing a little for her?’ So 
Elise lies on her sofa—her ill days, you 
know—and I play to please her. She is 
fond of music, and, Ithink—of me! Sev- 
in the 


‘oblige the poor 


eral family 
rockaway to take me a drive through the 
pleasant country roads in the warm sum- 
mer twilight—such delightful, sauntering, 
lazy, luxurious drives, Jack ! ”’ 

** You forgot to mention who acts as 
charioteer on these four-adjectived expe- 
ditions,’’ Jack reminded her, as he rolled 
another cigarette. 


times she has been 
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‘** Did 1? Oh, once her father drove; 


generally it is her brother,’’ blushing 
Yrusy red. 
* Ah! Nice little boy a 


“* Very,’’ said Miss Dane dryly. ‘* Want 
a description of said * little boy ’?” 

Jack nodded, by no means oblivious of 
her blush. 

“* The youngling has the head and face 
of an Adonis—-good model for an artist, 
by the by! hair a mass of golden curls 
tightly knotted; blue eyes, very hand- 
some ; handsome mouth, though haughty ; 
blonde moustache, Eng——”’ 
-” Stop, stop—”’ 

“Don’t be rude! Height, six feet two 
inches, and weight—I don't know about 
how many stone he would weigh, Jack.” 

**Tt’s of no consequence, thank you. 
The moustache finished me,’”’ said Jack 
gravely. 

**You needn’t be downeast at your 
mistake, for, after all, Jack, he zs a nice 
boy. Most tenderly devoted to poor Elise, 
very civil to me—a nobody, you know, ac- 
cording to their code! And, by the way, 
“ack, do you know that I have been study- 
ing life a little lately, and I find some 
things that I can’t for the life of me un- 
derstand ! ”’ 

** [tdvuesn’t surprise me, Gillian, because 


I have had similar experiences in my 
time.” 
** | don’t Khow but I shall end by be- 


” 


ing @ Woman’s Rights woman ! 

** Whatever you end by being, I hope 
it won't be, either by the consent of si- 
lence or by speech, an advocate of wom- 
Jack spoke very earnest- 
ly, and added after a pause: **Too many 
women do it every day; first by silence, 
when the kind or the warning word 
should have been spoken ; and later, by 
the speech that blights, and withers, and 
cuts off from hope. It is so commendably 
virtuous to be clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and to fare sumptuously every day, 


an’s wrongs.”’ 


spared from those cruel needs that drag 
You'll never do 
that, Gillian, when you assume the pur- 
ple? After all, weare our brother's keep- 
er. But to resume our wonted hilarity, 
how about the ‘rights ’?”’ 

‘** I’m not quite clear yet. 


under the less fortunate. 


But, where- 
as *’—here Gillian laughed, and drew her- 
self up as in admiration of her own foren- 
sie eloyuence—‘* I, a woman, do earn my 
bread in the sweat of my brow—which is 
honest and commendable, inasmuch as 
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it keeps me from‘ going to the House,’ 
you know—I am taboved as an equal in 
the very society where the men who do 
this thing—work and make money—are 
welcomed and made much of. Now Iam 
fitted to shine in polite circles, and it is 
their loss of course, yet such is my illogi- 
cal turn of mind, if you please, I cannot 
see how it is that labor which dvesn’t soil 
In fact, 
I've come to believe in work, to hold that 
work well performed should confer the 
highest possible patent of nobility. That’s 
all. IL give it to you as my legacy, for to- 
morrow I die, out of the heaven of your 
attic into the dreary commonplace of the 
back street.’’ 

That was not quite honest of Gillian. 

The vague emotion that had made her 
cheek like the rose at the mention of Ned 
Darrell had kept green in her memory a 
little episode of an hour in their acquaint- 
ance that felt heavy with the future. 

Ned had strolled over—men of six feet 
and inches to spare do give the impression 


man’s hands degrades woman’s. 


of strolling, they get over the ground so 
leisurely in their seven-league strides—for 
a roll of music Gillian had promised Elise 
on the morrow, and for which the child 
had grown impatient, having perhaps so 
few to-morrows, and so had sent for. 
What was there brother would 
not have done for her? Nevertheless, be- 
ing there, he had lingered, had even guid- 


her 


ed their steps to the orchard back of the 
house where in the soft May gloaming, 
under the fragrant, bloom-laden boughs, 
Gillian, with her little hand on his arm, 
became aware that his hand stole softly 
over hers and lingered there with a warm, 
tender touch ; and found herself—a little, 
unwise fly—entangled of a sudden in the 
meshes of an unexpected web of romance, 
that had been secretly weaving for her, 
no one knew how long. 

She told Jack not a word of this, but, 
being a little curious to ‘*see how it 
would turn out ’’—a little flattered, a lit- 
tle pleased withal—she was not altogether 
sorry to go back to her old life. 

** After all,’’? so she said to herself, as 
she sped back over hill and dale, ‘ its 
worst is on the face of it, for behind the 
house there is the erchard.’’ 

A liutle thereafter she wrote these tid- 
ings to her correspondent, in a letter 
much briefer than her wont : 

‘*T retract my 
cious nonsense I talked. 


heresies! What pre- 


Instead of being 
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* tabooed,’ Lam invited up to the high- 
est place—I am literally disestablished— 
thrown off my centre ; in fact, dear Jack, 
engaged. The old Dane mansion is to 
have a Dane for its mistress anon. 1 
will say no more, until after your congrat- 
ulations. Elise wants me for her sister. 
They never refuse her anything.”’ 

Jack thought himseif prepared, yet the 
blow fell heavily, He had confessed to Gil- 
lian that he worked for one object in life. 

Gillian thought that object was ‘‘ fame.”’ 
Jack was glad indeed that she was so 
serenely confident of it now, when he sud- 
denly found himself bereft of his object. 

He knew it was a hard fate; but having 
done his manliest to overcome fate, he had 
no thought of whimpering because he was 
down. He worked as hard, as well, as reg- 
ularly as before, but the heart was gone 
out of him, and he felt it to be hard labor. 

Gillian never missed her weekly letter 
to him, sportively assuring him that be- 
cause she was ‘ton with a new love,”’ he 
was not on any account to consider that 
she ever was or ever would be ‘‘ off with 
the old,”’ having too few oranges to thus 
royally cast them by; and in the course 
of weeks Jack, who studied her writings 
as a devout Moslem his Koran, discovered 
something strange in their tenor, some- 
thing fitful in her moods, now over gay, 
anon too low in tune, as if she were vague- 
ly discontent. 

She was unaware of any self-betrayal, 
very possibly unaware that she had any 
discontent to betray ; but this Jack knew 
her so well, haying made her a life study, 
he detected when the music of her nature 
did not accord, by the least change in its 
phrasing. At last he felt himself com- 
pelled to run up and see Gillian, who 
would never again bring heaven, pretend- 
ing to seek it, to his attic. 

The gay lawn looked as if a féte-cham- 
petre were in progress that summer after- 
noon, as Jack, who had arrived in the 
mail wagon, walked up the shadowy street 
and paused by the palings. 

A party were playing croquet, with all 
the picturesque grouping incidental to 
that game. 

Elise rested on a low garden-seat cush- 
ioned with Ned’s tiger-skin rug, sofa pil- 
lows at her shoulders and feet. Gillian, 
apart, stood idly leaning on her mallet. 
Adonis—Jack knew him by his inches and 
his bonny brown hair—in the mid-distance, 
was smiling and chatting with one very 
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pretty young lady, who with downcast 
eyes was trifling with some flowers, while 
still another, pretty too, Jack thought, 
was carefully elaburating confusion to her 
enemies and ‘a rescue ’’ to her friends, 
by an artful evolution of roquet-croquet- 
ed and ricochetting balls. 

‘* There! ’’ she proclaimed in silvery 
tones of triumph, ** | have put you through 
the wicket, Miss Dane, and sent our op- 
ponents severally to Coventry. ‘* Blue,’ it 
is your turn!’ 

‘** Blue,”’ 


dark, liquid eyes, gave the flowers to 


with an upward glance of 


Adonis, who received them with a bow 
and mounted them in 
while the lady glided away with slow 
grace to look after her ball. 

Gillian, all, 
scarcely raised her eyes as a sign of grat- 
itude for being ‘* put through the wicket,” 
nor moved, even to follow ** Blue’s ”’ skil- 
ful play, until Elise’s weak voice called : 

** Gillian, Gillian! ”” 

‘* What is it, my pet?”’ 

** Who can that stranger be looking at 
us over the palings, there? ”’ 


his button-hole, 


listlessly observant of 


Gillian turned carelessly, dropped her 
mallet, uttered a glad little ery, and with 
both hands outstretched ran swiftly over 
the grass. 

‘““What—glad to see 
de trop then, after all?’ 
hands fast over the palings. 

** Dear, darling old Jack! 
godsend you are! 


5 


I’m 


holding her 


me? not 


What a 
How came you here?”’ 

** Mohammed would not go the ‘ moun- 
tain,’ in this instance, so the ‘ mountain’ 
came to Mohammed,’’ Jack gravely ex- 
plained. ‘* What’s the matter, 
You're not looking quite well.”’ 

** Oh, the heat has pulled me down, and 
made life a weariness anda burden. That's 


nothing, though, since you are come !”’ 


dear ? 


‘*My coming ought not, cannot, make 
that difference to you now, flatterer! ”’ 

** It ought and dves. Don’t be stupid, 
Jack.”’ 

‘*T’ll try not, dear, but a native bent in 
that direction may be too strong for me.”’ 

‘“*T am so glad—so glad to see you! 
But I don’t like talking across pickets, at 
arms’ length, with you.”’ 

‘* Then will the future mistress of the 
Dane mansion do me the honor ta invite 
me to tread the ancestral turf on that side 
of the pickets? I could then give you my 
arm as well as my attention.”’ 

**The future mistress, etc., ete., is go- 
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ing to do an inhospitable thing, Jack. I 
am not so stupid as to ask you in, and de- 
liver you into the hands of the Philis- 
tines,”’ with a grimace. ‘‘ I am going to 
keep you all to myself, as the greedy little 
boy did with his cake. You can preach 
to me afterwards, if you like, but just 
now you are going to take me home! 
Jack, [ find that back streets have their 
Reflect on that, while l 
go for my hat and make my courtesy ! ”’ 

Jack mingled that confession with the 
look that had brightened Gillian’s face at 
her first sight of him, and did reflect won- 
deringly, while she went back over the 
lawn for her hat, made her brief adieux, 
and came smilingly to rejoin him. 


amiable sides. 


‘* Tow miserly you are of the atten- 
tions of Mr. Dane,”’ 
ine, accustomed to almost undivided hon- 
She it was whom Jack 


complained Joseph- 


ors in that line. 
had distinguished from ‘* the pretty young 
lady ’’ as ** the other one.”’? ‘* Why don’t 
you bring him over, divide him up, and 
pass him round, as we girls used to share 
all our goodies at Madame Caridori’s, 
treating beaux and pickled limes with se- 
vere impartiality ?”’ 

** He’s too choice to be made common,”’ 
Gillian answered with a light 
wholly determined withal not to betray 
him into her hands. 

Josephine was resolved on the contrary, 
however, and for a day or two there were 


laugh, 


some bold, some strategic manceuvrings 
on eitherside. Then, for three days, Gil- 
lian stayed away altogether from the Dar- 
rells, whither she, on Elise’saccount—she, 
like all the rest, petting that poor child— 
was used to go daily. 

Ned sauntered over to learn why. 

Ife came unexpectedly on a scene that 
by no means pleased him. 

Out upon the grass where the trees 
threw a cool, pleasant shadow, and the 
house screened them from the wester- 
ing sun, Jack had brought a camp-stool 
and a book, and near him, on a cushion, 
with her little work-basket and her sew- 
ing, sat Gillian, looking so softly bright, 
so as if nothing were left to wish for, it 
could scarcely have been a pleasant sight 
fro the approaching lover to contemplate, 
however it might have charmed an artist. 

Jack had been reading to her some- 
thing of his own, a poem full of sparkle 
like generous wine—strong, and brave, 
and bright, like his genial philosophy. 
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She had dropped her work to listen. 
Now she said, ** Jack, nobody does me 
good like you! You are a wholesome 
bitter to me—making me ashamed of 
what I am, while you teach me how noble 
I was born to be. Lam going to crown 
you my poet laureate, although the laurels 
are wanting—not indigenous to this soil. 
But here is an appropriate substitute ! ”’ 

She laughed as she pulled a spray of 
bittersweet from the vine that clang about 
the tree behind him, and bound it gar- 
land-wise about his brows. 

‘** Bittersweet’! ’’ quothJack. ‘* Ah, 
Gillian, you hardly think, I doubt, how 
neat and appropriate your garland is! ” 

Gillian had resumed her cushion and 
her seam; but at Jack’s announcement, 
** Company for you, Gillian! ’’ she look- 
ed over her shoulder, threw down her 
work, and went leisurely over the grass to 
meet him. 

Ned paused under the larches that em- 
bowered the gate, without entering, cross- 
ed his arms on the pickets, and waited, 
looking darkly over his love’s head at the 
crowned poet under the maple. 

‘*]T regret interrupting you,”’ he said, 
bringing his eyes coldly back to Gillian. 
She had seen their blue light grow bleak 
before, the glance glooming and darkening, 
and she had scarcely liked that expression 
in the eyes of her future lord. 

** It is of no consequence,”’ said Gillian 
**T thought perhaps you 
wanted to see me? ”’ 

** Yes, Elise sent me 

**Oh, Elise sent you?”’ 
sible accent on the ** 

‘* She missed you—you know, Gillian.’ 

** Ah! she missed me? That was kind 
of her, surely.”’ 

**Why, of course we all did, for that 
matter,’’ said this blundering ambassador. 
‘* What kept you? ”’ 

*¢ Trather think, if any¢hing did, it must 
have been Jack.”’ 

‘* | hope he intends to take himself off 
He monopolizes you altogether 
too much.’’ 

** Thanks for your kind wishes. Jdon't. 
Unfortunately such visits are notoriously 
far between and brief. 
cousin is with you yet? ”’ civilly. 

‘* Stephanie came tospend the summer, 
I believe,’ he answered stiffly, yet flush- 
ing darkly across his forehead. 

** Now think of it, so she did ! 
Jack could take an equally long holiday, 


nonchalantly. 


” 





smallest pos- 


sent. 


soon! 


I suppe se yi yur 


I wish 
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but we less favored ones who earn our 
bread by our brains may not lose many 
working days, though June be beautiful 
and rest be sweet. Apropos—won’t you 
come inside and join us?” 

*“*Thank you, some other time when I 
have more leisure. 1 left Stephanie in 
the veranda setting the men for a game 
of chess. Au revoir!’ 

** Addio,”” with a gay courtesy and a 
waving hand. 

Whereupon Ned, with a 
thunder-cloud and a heart planted dexter- 
ously with thorns, lifted his hat and strode 
wrathfully home; while Gillian, vexed 
yet laughing, thinking, ‘‘ Stephanie is 
welcome to him; only L’ve paid off what 
l owed them both,”’ returned to her seat 
at Jack’s feet, gave up her ear to the in- 
fluence of Jack’s mellow voice, and in 
three minutes thereafter had forgotten all 
about her lover and her merry malice to- 
ward him. 


face like a 


Another interruption came all too soon ; 
one long premeditated and provided for. 

After their early tea, while yet the peo- 
ple in the high street, oblivious of teas, 
were lingering over dessert, Jack strolled 
forth to smoke his pipe, and Gillian, car- 
rying her straw hat by the string, walked 
by his side. 

They rambled among the old graves 
in the quiet churchyard, talking about 
Jack’s future. 

** Yours,” he said to Gillian, ** being 
settled to a certain point, beyond which, 
by your own consent, the authority over 
it is vested in another.’ 

** You ought to marry too, Jack. 

** Yes, I suppose so. But that is one 
of the events in life about which one 
ought never to be in a hurry. I shall 
wait until I find her.’ 

** How odd it would seem, though, to 
have you caring for somebody else more 
than for me,”’ said Gillian thoughtfully. 

** It is what we must all come to,”’ said 
Jack, slightly smiling. ‘* J found it odd 
at first to have another preferred before 
me in your thoughts.” 

Gillian started and glanced up at him 
with frank denial in her face—on her lips ; 
but another face peeped over his shoul- 


’ 


” 


der as he sat easily poised on an old tomb- 
stone, carelessly swinging one foot among 
the crimsoning clover heads, puffing forth 
wreaths of fragrant Latakia, and regard- 
ing the amber sunset. 
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** Josephine |” 

‘Why, my dear, how I must have 
startled you! 
I thought the witching hour of night 
came something later.” 

Then followed an introduction to Mr. 
Dane, as Josephine had fully intended 


Or have you seen a ghost? 


when she compassed this flanking opera- 
tion; an easy explanation, en passant, of 
how she came to be there with her hands 
full of ferns, which Gillian readily trans- 
lated ; and a slow stroll homeward with 
plenty of merry talk, in which, however, 
Gillian, suddenly puzzled by the state of 
things in her own mind, scarcely bore her 
part. 

** It is so very fortunate, all things con- 
sidered, that I met you this evening,” 
said Josephine frankly, as they paused 
under the larches by the little gate in the 
back street, ** for now I can ask you to 
our garden party to-morrow, consisting 
of the Darrells, yourselves, | hope, and 
And pray consider, Mr. Dane, 
we, the undersigned 
the 


croquet. 
that if you 
superabundant young women, are 


come, 


obliged parties.”’ 

** T can’t resign my liberty of conscience, 
Permit me to 
of flowers, music, and 


Miss ‘Trent, even to you. 
that 
beauty, one can never have more than 


add, also, 


enough.”’ 

Then, having opened the gate for Gil- 
lian, he walked on in the twilight by Jo- 
sephine’s side; she, more gayly brilliant 
than ever in her hour of triumph, fully 
agreeing with Gillian that Jack was too 
good to be divided and passed round, now 
that she had got her share of him, while 
Gillian, sitting down on the doorstep to 
wait for his return, soberly pondered upon 
that swift denial that had been upon her 
lips, and wondered how it was with her— 
if any other girl could as honestly say of 
her lover that he had not, never could in- 
deed, supplant her life-long friend. 

The church bell clanged out its old- 
fashioned curfew at nine o'clock, and half 
an hour still throbbed slowly on before 
the gate swung to witha click and Jack’s 
footsteps came crunching up the gravelled 
walk. 

He, too, had had his thoughts. 

He had an intuition of the words that 
were on Gillian’s lips—had he not read 
them 
rupted them ?—and amid all the light talk 
that followed Jack had reflected, weigh- 
Gillian must never suspect 


in her face when Josephine inter- 


ed, decided. 
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if she held a shadow of such suspicion, it 
must he dispelled. 

So when Josephine asked him in he en- 
tered, and listened to her playing, her 
singing, her airy nothings of sparkling 
chatter, until the proprieties warned him 
to make his adieux. 

‘What, waiting here?’’ he exclaimed. 

** For you, yes! Did you think [ would 
go off without saying good-night, when 
there are so few good-nights left me?”’ 

Jack’s heart was full of self-reproach 
and pain. lle wished that Gillian would 
not be so frankly fond of him, so danger- 
ously sweet in her innocent confessions of 
it. So, hurting her for her own good asa 
surgeon his patient, he said : 

** Miss Trent asked me in,so [ went. I 
Was curivus to see what life in the high 
street is like. By the way, what a 
charming girl she is on acquaintance.”’ 

** Meanwhile,’’ thought Gillian, almost 
bitterly, ‘* 1 waited like the ‘little bird 
sitting alone on the stone.’ 
and cousin gets so neglected, what with 
the charming girls that here abound, she 
has half a mind to abdicate her honors! *’ 

However, she bade Jack a kind good- 
night—since they were little ones together 
she could never sleep if they had parted 
wroth with one another—and left him to 
finish his cigar on the porch. 


The fiancée 


The garden party came off with éc/at. 
Jack fell, as if it had been fate, into his 
appointed réle of cavalier to Josephine. 
Ned Durrell came over with Stephanie, 
walking slowly as people do who prefer 
their own society, and gallantly holding 
her pink parasol to shield her from the 
sun. Elise had .ome earlier, and was 
only too glad that, avboay appropriating 
her friend, Gillian fe. to her 
Elise did not play, and Gillian gave the 
game only a divided mind, in the inter- 
vals sitting beside and petting the little 
invalid. 

That was Jack’s last day. On the fol- 
lowing afternoon he was to take the train 
for the city. 

How Gillian grudged every moment of 
the hours to sunset, and despised the 
game, and condemned the cake as dry, the 
lemonade as weak, depositing those arti- 


share. 


cles of refreshment in the long grass when 
she thought herself unobserved. 


The next afternoon she walked a mile 
and a half down the dusty road, under 


IN THE BACK STREET. 
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the hot glare of. the sun, to see Jack off. 

But how short the way seemed. 

Jack, talking cheerfully, walked on, 
switching off the heads of the wayside 
buttercups and daisies with a hazel branch 
which he had cut seemingly for that pur- 
pose. He took special pleasure in cheer- 
fully planning how he should try to run 
down again—perhaps in August—to see 
them all, and repeated a pleasant little 
message which Gillian was to deliver to 
** Miss Josephine.”* 
them and the station ran a 
narrow strip of woodland, where a broad 


Between 


and grateful shadow lay across the road, 
and an abrupt curve at either end left the 
green interval isolated from view. Here 
Jack cast aside the remnant of his hazel 
switch, and facing her in the path took 
** Gillian, L want you to 
take more care of yourself. You don’t 
Are you going to bea 


both her hands. 


look to please me. 
good child?” 
” Very g od.’’ 
** And will you write often?’ 
** And tell you all about ‘ Miss Joseph- 


’ 


ine’? Of course I will; also deliver all 


your messages with fidelity and despatch. 
Anything else ?’’ 

** No,’ said Jack, looking into her eves 
and gravely shaking his head, ‘* I don’t 
think there is. In fact, | am quite cer- 
tain.”’ 

And both were unaware that Ned Dar- 
rell, speeding round the curve on noise- 
the 
and from his inmost heart resenting it. 


less wheels, was witnessing scene, 

The rumble and shriek of the approach- 
ing train warned them. 

**L am going to leave you here; don’t 
It will be pleasanter to 
remember you so, under the trees. 
by ° 


come further. 
Good- 
God bless you, Gillian! ”’ 

Then their hands unclasped, and Jack 
was gone. But he had betrayed himself 
in that last look, by that last tightening 
pressure of the hands, by a faint quiver 
playing like summer lightning across his 
lips. 
was not half so sorrowful as 
yesterday when she had seen him watel- 


Gillian 


ful of Josephine’s slightest beck or nod. 
She stood motionless, watching him out 

of sight around the curve—where he weak- 

ly looked back 


the presence of 


never once cognizant of 
lover. ‘Then 
stooped, searched the grass for the twig 


she 


her 


he had flung away, found it, and so turned 
slewly homeward. 
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Near the foot of the hill where the ways 
parted Darrell joined her. He asked her to 
turn into the shadowy high street where 
it best suited his fastidious taste to walk, 
if walk he must. 

** No,” said Gillian gently ; ‘‘ my way 


lam going 


lies through the back street. 
home.”’ 

So, if he would walk with her, he must 
traverse the humbler way and encounter 
its unpleasantnesses. When Darrell yield- 
ed he was apt to do it ungracefully, and 
the consciousness thereof made him sul- 
len. 

‘*T am sorry to seem fault-finding,’’ he 


began presently, ‘* but I don’t like your 
manner of treating that gentleman, Gil- 
lian. It is noticeably familiar.”’ 

** Indeed! ”’ said Gillian flushing and 
laughing. ‘* Perhaps you forget the cir- 
cumstances. We are the only two left, 


and our maiden aunt brought us up from 
our orphaned babyhood together in the 
bonds of brotherly love. I thought [ had 
tuld you. We have always been nearer 
to each other than cousins.”’ 

**Cousinship is a very convenient veil 
for any amount of tender flirtation.”’ 

** By the by, you are right! So it 
is!’’ Gillian exclaimed, with such areh 
frankness that her lover could not but 
remember the man who, digging a pitfall 
fur his brother, chanced tuo fall therein 
himself—to his great confusion. 

** You are always making sly flings at 
Stephanie,’’ he complained moodily. 

** If you understand me so little as to 
suppose me capable of anything of that 
description, Mr. Darrell, it will be to tie 
advantage of both either that you learn 
to know me better, or drop the acquaint- 
ance altogether,’ she said very quietly. 

‘** Gillian, it is of no use to talk with 
you, if you lose your temper so!” 

**1?—oh, very well. 
clude our walk, then, in silence,”’ 


Suppose we con- 
sug- 
gested this darling, who was all honey to 
Jack, but too often gall of bitterness to 
Ned. 

So they walked the rest of the way in 
silence, moody on his part, thoughtful on 
hers, and at the gate Gillian dismissed 
him with so pleasant a good-bhy it pro- 
voked him more than allelse. It was in- 
sulent in her to pretend to have forgotten, 
or worse still, forgiven him! He wished 
she had the soft, pliant nature and yield- 
ing ways that made Stephanie so charm- 
ing! But it did not occur to him that 


IN THE BACK STREET. 
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Gillian might also wish him different in 
some respects. 


August came and brought changes to 
the house of Darrell. 

Gillian wrote : 

** Elise isdead. It came suddenly at the 
last, even though we watched her fading’ 
She just fell asleep with,a smile on ber 
sweet mouth. They buried her at sunset 
in the old graveyard, and after all was 
done, while we yet lingered with her, the 
parting rays of sunshine fell level across 
her grave, where we had thickly strewn 
over the fresh earth all summer's sweet 
white flowers, and gilded them with its 
warm gold. . Stephanie remains, 
because they want her in the house which 
Elise has left lonely. In the fu- 
ture, Jack, | think she will preside there, 
vice Giilian Dane, resigned. It were a 
most fitting conclusion, and she has capa- 
bilities for that rode which | have not. I 
that, and the fiat 
forth, so preachments on your part will 


You 


to the poet, it is ‘ better to have loved and 


am clear of has 


yone 


be out of season. know, according 
lost’; so Ll await your double congratula- 
tions.”’ 

It was a letter that brought Jack down 
at once, seriously troubled in mind lest 
Gillian was smiling bravely over a broken 
heart. 

He found her looking wan and shadowy 
about the eyes, but she explained it as 
caused by the vigils she had spent beside 
Elise through the last weeks of her life; 
and she seemed serenely cheerful at heart. 
In the evening Jack proposed a walk. 

‘**T should like it of all things,”’ 
swered this naughty Gillian, ** but 


an- 
N “uu 
must not let me keep you from ‘ Miss Jo- 
sephine’!’ 

** No, trust me for that! 
said Jack sentimentally, ** 


But first,"’ 
I should 


to revisit the spot ‘ where first we met.’ 


like 


So Gillian brought her hat, and thev 
walked to the 
gray lichen-mottled tombstone where they 


graveyard—to the very 


had lingered when Josephine came upon 
them on that other occasion. 

Jack seated himself thoughtfully there- 
on, cast his smouldering cigar into the 
gray moss, and said reflectively 

** What changes the days have-hrought 
Sv littie 


since that June evening! Elise 


is dead!” 
** We will go presently and visit her 


grave. She lies yonder behind the tall 
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screen of evergreens, and they keep the 
place beautiful with flowers.” 
** And if she had lived you would not 
have been her sister, after all! That was 
W hat caused 
Whom ain I to 


the strangest news of any. 
it? Whose fault was it? 
blaine ?’’ 

“The fault was mutual; the cause, 
Blame neither ; 


> 
general incompatibility. 
we were only wise in time, and released 
ourselves when we discovered the truth.”’ 

** And you don’t regret it?’’ anxiously 
—searchingly. 

“* Jack !”’ 

The glow of the sunset fell across her 
face as she smiled up into his eyes. 

Without releasing her gaze, stooping, 
he took both her hands, 

**Gillian, J want you! I 
give you up the second time! [| 
worked patiently and earned success for 
Once you crowned me with 


can never 


have 


your sake. 


bitterness, now crown me with sweets, 


dear. Come to me.’’ 
Standing side by side near the old 
grave, his arm gathering her close, tiie 


after-glow of the sunset fell about and en- 
fulded them in a golden glory. In the 
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“ TFTNHE sea is quiet, my oarsman, 
So let us idly float 

In the hush of this glorious silence, 
From turmoil and life remote ; 

The past, like the shore behind us, 
Marking how little we’ve gained ; 

The future, the blue beyond us, 
Boundless and unattained.’’ 


- 


But, love, remember I’m mortal, 
Satisfied quite to know 

That deep in your heart, my opal, 
Is prisoned love’s fadeless glow. 

So I shall watch this sunlight 
Tangle itself in your curls, 

And light up the gems on your finger 
The pallid shimmer of pearls. 


** Stay ; in my brain a poem 
Hums, with a rhythmie flow 
Quaint as its words, and teader 


As love was ages ago. 


COAST. [Jan. 
warm dusk, when the fireflies, ‘* tangled 
in a silver braid,”’ flitted through the tall 
grass, they slowly passed the screen of 
evergreens near Elise’s grave, and heard 
voices within. 

** Ned, dear "’—the pianissimo coo was 
Stephanie’s—*‘ I hear that poet cousin of 
your former innamorata, Gillian Dane, is 
down visiting her again.” 

**I dare say!" came in Jarghetto tones 
Gillian well knew were significant of a 
dignified displeasure the speaker had not 
the art to conceal, though too much pride 
to exhibit. 

‘*They tell me Gillian’s forefathers 
once owned our place, that misfortune 
overtook the house, and left her in the 
dreary position ofa reduced gentlewoman. 
Is it al! true?”’ 

**Our place was formerly the Dane 
mansion,’’ was the short reply, not too 
suave in tone, ‘* and I believe Miss Dane 
has seen better days.’ 

** Jack!’ murmured Gillian, hugging 
his arm, over which her hands were fond- 
ly clasped, ‘* they say I have ‘ seen better 
days’! Qh, they little know—they little 
know.”’ 

IsABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 
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Bend your head and listen 
Clear to its happy close, 

As you might watch a rosebud 
Bursting into a rose.”’ 


The sunbeams shake in sparkles 

From a hand that is fair to see. 
* No lay of ancient minstrel 

Shall interpret love for me; 

For labor is her handmaid, 
And yain in the tropic thought 

Of your poet you search for blessings 
That loving service has wrought.”’ 


Well, since you choose mistake me, 
Silent my heart shall sing; 
Though every pulse is thrilling 
Like a bird’s at breath of spring ; 
For the love my lay interprets 
Lingers in your eyes, 
And all my life shall teach you 
Its sung of sacrifice.”’ 
Nettie M. ARNOLD 
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ON TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 

‘*We are ready, Mr. Quilibet,”’ said 
the head printer, ‘‘ to go on with your 
copy for the January magazine.”? ‘ For 
the what? ’’ IL cry with a start of surprise. 
The friendly setter and pointer repeats his 
words, and, passing out, leaves his hearer 
to wonder and muse that milestone 1873 
is at hand. 

Now, my good resolve for the coming 
year was to be prompt in writing ‘* Drift- 
Wood ’’—it was the ** new leaf’’ I had 
meant to turn over ; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, one naturally fell to marvel- 





ling how many new leaves the average 
man turns in the course of his career. 
Or, rather, not how many new leaves, 
but how often he turns that same old leaf, 
which regularly turns back again, till its 
corners are as dog’s-eared with handling 
asa nursery primer. Suppose we take, 
fur example, not Methuselah, nor Enoch, 
nor Dr. Parr, nor Washington’s body- 
servant, immortal as his master, nor the 
agile veteran that has voted for every 
President, nor the nonagenarian British 
Field-Marshals, nor Biggs and 
(potash and pearlash, 11 Alkali avenue), 
who haven’t yet handed the firm over to 
Joggs and Biggs, their grandsons, nor 
the pensioners of 1812, of undying reputa- 
tion—no, no, none of these, but an ordi- 


Joggs 


nary mortal, say of threescore and ten. 
If he began to turn over new leaves at the 
age of nine, the result must be something 
like this: 





60 New Year’s DayS.......cccscccccvesccees 60 
SF SE Rw anacacacecstesssiesooussoasees 60 
60 Christmases songuisdessebeasonewts 60 
Wedding Days (GRY)... cccscccccesscccses 3 
First Days of the month.........-...-... 720 
Sundays.........ccee cooceccccoecsccecesceth lee 
Occasionals and extras (say)............ 1,000 


Ss cccckcedinstbeanee — .- 5,023 
Here, then, are five thousand turnings 
of a rebellious leaf; and has any reader 
now in middle life formed fewer good re- 
solves for the future? Alas, has he bro- 
ken fewer? Is yonder refractory page yet 
turned down, or does it still stare him in 
the face? 
How often, for example, have you re- 
solved to keep your temper; and how of- 





WOOD. 


ten to keep your expense account without 
that monstrous scapegoat of ** sundries ’*? 
Here is Temple’s catalogue of resolutions 
for A. D. 1872, and you may 
whether these new leaves were really 
turned over: 


guess 


No. 1. Walk to office and back once a day at 
least. 

No. 2. Read Grote and Gibbon entire; brush 
up my Romaic, Sanskrit, and Congo; peruse 
Jamblichus, Proclus, and the Vishnu Purana, 
in originals; review—([here follows an alphabet- 
ical list of 117 authors, beginning with Aristotle 
and ending with Zoroaster. } 

No. 3. Smoke only one cigar per diem. 

No. 4. Instruct class at “ Hibern. Mission 
School” in Buddhist Nihilism, and educate them 
up to “ Dhammapada or Path of Virtue.” 

No. 5. Faithfully keep a Diary. 

And so the list ran on, in a way you 
may imagine, to Nos. 19 and 20. Now, 
we all know that Temple smokes like a 
chimney, and that, from A to ampersand, 
his profane authors are as hallowed from 
handling as if they were sacred. Poor 
Hume, thy half dozen historic tomes stand 
untouched on many another shelf than 
Temple’s, while dust-collecting Alison 
seems to say ** Hands off!’’ Stately chron- 
iclers go with leaves uncut, and the dog’s- 
ears are for Dickens and Dumas. 

There is wondrous difference in people, 
as regards the propensity for turning over 
a new leaf. It is odd that, for the most 
part, they who have power of will and 
self-restraint enough to keep good resolu- 
tions are least in the habit of making 
them, and appear most content to live on 
a lower plane, without aspiration ; while, 
on the other hand, they who are most 
sensible of personal shortcomings, and 
most appreciative of better modes of living, 
oftenest break good resolutions, and sel- 
domest reach the standard they covet. 
Thus sturdiness or stability of character 
is frequently earthy by instinet, and inca- 
pable of that volatility which, on its part, 
can never walk steadily onward, but is 
always on a series of exeursionary skips 
and hops upward to a higher life, whence 
itas regularly flounders and flops down, 
bruised but not tamed, to the clay. Goe- 
the says that persons quite unstable and 
incapable of all improvement ** frequent- 
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ly accuse themselves in the bitterest man- 
ner, confessing and deploring their faults 
with extreme ingenuousness, though they 
possess not the power within 
them to retire from that eourse along 
which the irresistible tendency of their 
No- 
body need be down-hearted at this dic- 
tum. Some men seem to be governed by 
fate, because they have no will worth 
speaking of, or at least give no proof of 
any; while others apparently have a will 


smallest 


nature is dragging them forward.”’ 


free of fate, so strongly does it act on cir- 
cumstances : and if it be answered that 
this strong and free will is itself a form 
of fate, at least it is one the possessors 
san neither fear nor complain of. 

Many lads have such practical views of 
life, joined with such self-consciousness 
and self-esteem, as to mature at once. 
They imagine themselves grown men be- 
fore their beards are out; in their elders 
they see only their peers, and hence feel 
the burdens of life already in youth. 
These are they who become famous be- 
times— great traders, money -lenders, 
railroad-builders, soldiers, lawyers, jour- 
Their 
opposites waste each New Year in won- 
dering what will happen when they grow 
to be men ; when the opportunity comes ; 
when life really opens wide. Humble 
and timid, they fancy all other men to be 
wiser or stronger than they. At thirty, 
they hear with wonder that yonder stal- 
wart, thoughtful man, whom, in old child- 
ish habit, they address with a deferential 
is only thirty years old, too. At 
forty, they still cling to their conciliatory, 
deprecatory ways—feel like boys dodging 
about 
manhood has encompassed them twenty 
years. It comes upon them like a shock 
to find their hair whitening, and people 
describing them as ‘* the old gentleman,”’ 
while their feet are too palpably sliding 
on the downhill stretch. Till then, they 
had never thought themselves mature for a 
career, nor suspected that they had reach- 
ed the now-or-never of life till 
years away in the past. Such men take 
an aroma of the cradle with them to the 
grave, only quitting their first childhood 


nalists, at the dawn of active life. 


66 sip.” 


bewildered among men, though 


it was 


when they enter the second; ever are 


they dreaming of the possible future, and 
proposing to turn over the new leaf. 
Certain men, on the other hand, never 


turn a new leaf because looking in the 
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glass, they desery a personal perfection 
that makes improvement preposterous. 
The world is at the flood-tide of conceit in 
these days. Modern life, which is mainly 
mercantile, brings new rules into philoso- 
phy. The old dramatist taught 
count no man happy till the day of his 
death; in all ages, a phrase like our 
** skeleton in the closet,’’ has denoted the 
terror, or which 
preys upon mankind ; but this is all Greek 
Trade is not 


us to 


secret sorrow, crime 
to a genuine business life. 
sensitive, not mopish, or disconsolate. It 
is brisk, sly, tough-skinned, shameless, 
untroubled with scruples. It ** looks not 
mournfully into the past,’’? as the poet 
advises, and hence has no new leaves in 
character to turn The gospel of 
trade teaches the great commandment to 
talk up our own goods above our neigh- 
bor’s, and what is thus done as a duty at 


over. 


last grows, as in religion, to be a genuine 
and vital faith. Each 
man’s countenance is a benison on his own 
lot in life, and en his endowment of char- 
In 
cities, where trade thrives, the smug, com- 
placent look is 
among pioneers, in prisons, in 


first-class sales- 


acter; it wears a self-satisfied smirk. 
commonest; whereas, 
lonely 
places, in studios, by hospital beds, there 
is some dearth of self-contented impu- 
dence and a greater ratio of haggard faces, 
speaking of passion, sentiment, aspira- 
™ Be self-satis- 
the 
favorite life. 
** Taugh and you will grow fat,”’ roars the 


tion, or self-abasement. 
fied and you will be happy,” ery 
philosophers of modern 
favorite pulpit of modern life. Of higher 
lessons, the best learned are those that 
are most level to the sympathies of our 
day, so that the **Star Papers’’ and 
** Conduct of Life,’’ being well relished, 


are of invaluable fructifying worth. 
What sentimental bosh was it that the 
pseudo-cynic tagged to his ** Vanity 
Fair’?? ‘* Vanitas vanitatum! Which 


of us is happy in this world? which of us 
has his desire ; or, having it, is satisfied? ’’ 
Wretched nonsense! The monarch of the 
counting-room is no romantic King Ar- 
thur, nor is the Stock Foard a ** Round 
Table,’’ nor are yonder knights of the 
yardstick Quixotic tilters at windmills. 
The average modern man is no sentimen- 
talist or cynic, but he ‘* means business ”’ ; 
life 
have their desire, and, having it, are sat- 
isfied. They think their little 


and millions of men in mereantile 


wives a 
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finer than all other wives, theit children 
a little more promising than other chil- 
dren, their horses faster than any other 
horses in town, their hens more addicted 
to egg-laying than other hens. Prudent 
‘business men do not set their hearts on an 
unattainable ideal, an illusory abstrac- 
tion; they run for a goal they can reach, 
and hence they win their prizes; they 
have their desire and are satisfied. 

Some occupations turn a new leaf for 
us each morning or every week, whether 
we willor no. If sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof, the overlapping of one 
day's duty with another’s, so as never to 
have the task done and the mind at 
is unenviable. ‘The lot of the day laborer 
is in this respect happier. A continuing 
care may have recompenses of its own, 
known to the painter absorbed for a life- 
time in his frescoes, to the architect labor- 
ing on his slowly-rising cathedral, to the 
engineer delving in his rocky tunnel. 


»ASe, 


Gibbon feels a pang at writing ‘ Finis’ 
upon his history, and Dickens only es- 
apes dejection as he dismisses the pup- 
pets of one novel by creating a little world 
of new figures for another. Nevertheless, 
it is cheery and refreshing, fur those who 
may, to feel that workaday life begins 
anew every morning; that as in character 
and aspiration, so in practical employ- 
ment, every day, when we waken, is for 
us a New Year's day. Callings are for- 
tunate that irretrievably end each day's 
toil with the day, and leave no legacies 
of confusion for the morrow—no hope of 
unravelling the past performance in order 
to worry through it a second time. Each 
night the slate is sponged clean, and 
morning dawns with promise of a better 
record. Life, in such functions, becomes 
a more appreciable thing, since if a man 
carries anxiety like a suit on his mind, 
through years, the days become undistin- 
The jour- 
nalist seems to me to have in this respect 
an advantage over the lawyer, and the 
preacher over the physician. ‘The lawyer 
and doctor will facetiously explain that 
their admirable devices of term fees and 
visit fees would make them submit with 
equanimity to have all their cases hang 
on till the crack of doom ; but, profession- 
al pleasantry aside, surely it is something 
that, when the sermon is recited, the 


guishable one from another. 


week's job is done; that when the pen, 
faithful old friend and bread-winner, is 
laid up at night, and the ink-jar shut, and 
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yonder last wet lines are flung into the 
printer’s box, and the overcoat put on, 
and the gas turned down, to-day’s work, 
for well or ill, will soon be beyond recall. 
Hark! click, click go the types into the 
compositor’s stick. 
the dozing journalist down at home, in 
early morning, lo, beneath the office side- 
walk the presses are starting and groan- 


Anon, as the car sets 


ing, and presently thundering, and fling- 
ing from their great arms ten thousand 
So be it. Now let us 
sleep through what remains of the jour- 
nalistic day, and, waking, welcome a new 
leaf to-morrow. 

Mindful of the date, and of the prodi- 
gious series of disasters through which 
the old year, wrecking and ruining as 
it goes, has been lately heading for its 


copies of his work. 


graye, the reader may wish me to add 
that there is one new leaf which many are 
eagerly awaiting—the leaf, namely, that 
Father Time will soon turn in his year- 
book. But though the poets set great 
store on the opportunity which the first of 
January gives to *‘ ring out the old, ring 
in the new, ring out the false, ring in the 
true,’’ Fate, alas! has little respect for 
hints based on the Gregorian calendar. 
Last year Chicago burned, bat so this 
year did Boston; last year our pestilence 
was small-pox, and this year it is the 
horse disease ; last year Buenos Ayres was 
ravaged by plague, this year Antioch was 
torn by earthquake; last year and this, 
Persia was smitten with famine and dis- 
ease; if last year France and Germany 
were bleeding with war, this year Italy 
has been deluged with fire from Vesuvius 
and with water from the Po, while Da- 
hy 
hurricanes, and Russia was devastated by 
It is only with a childish kind 


nish and Swedish shores were swept 


cholera. 
of impatience that we can be eager for the 
clearer page 1873, in the hope that it will 
be more luminous when its record is end- 
ed than page 1872, now nearly full, and 
its nobler inscriptions interspersed with 
so many blotted minutes of crime and ca- 
lamity. None the less heartily, doubt- 
less, shall we wish, at the conventional 
epoch, to those near and dear to us, nay, 
to all men, a happy share in the new leaf, 
and lines falling in pleasant places. 


DEMAGOGUERY. 
Ir Presidential elections are tributes to 
popular suffrage, they also illustrate some 
perils of a democracy. Where every poli- 
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tician must grovel before that big idol, 
demagoguery is inevitable. 
** The 
people ’’ will reject Grant or rebuke Gree- 
ley, will Wilson or 
Brown—meaning that a certain part of 
the people will, and an equally certain 
part of the people will not, perform as pre- 
But your politician represents 


** the public,”’ 
It infects a canvass with cant. 


welcome embrace 


dicted. 
his party as ** the people,”’ and all others 
as nondescripts. A barber may exulting- 
ly advertise, ‘* The People have patron- 
ized us! we bow to the People’s fiat! ”’ 
and so on; but an orator before an audi- 
ence can find something better to say. 
Dickens pretends to distinguish between 
**the People (with a big P) ”’ and peo- 
ple in offices; but how the dickens (with 
a little d) are we to distinguish, when of- 
fieers are every year elected by universal 
suffrage, and yet ‘‘the people ’’ are ap- 
pealed to, as if men of their own choice 
were hereditary rulers, trampling on pop- 
ular rights? 

The canvass which ended with the re- 
election of General Grant opened amidst 
alaborstrike. It looked as if the ** eight- 
hour law,” that 
weapon, would make havoe everywhere. 
There was an attempt to give the strike a 


tremendous political 


communist turn, and wild theories were 
broached regarding the sinfulness of own- 
ing property. 
of handling such edged tools, and while 
they pondered how the strike might be 
**used,”’ it and the new labor party van- 
ished out of sight. But the result was a 
little extra eulogy on all hands of the ‘* dig- 
nity of labor ’’—as if anybody pretends 
that labor is undignified—as if there are 
not as many idlers among the poor as 
among the rich—as if anybody works 


The politicians were shy 


for the intrinsie ‘* dignity of labor,’’ in- 
stead of for its fruit, in money, fame, com- 
fort, selfish ease, or means of being gener- 
ous. 

Demagogues are fond of claiming that 
labor is despised in America, are terribly 
satirical on its despisers, and sweetly sen- 
timental on its devotees. Who despises 
labor? What we all despise is laziness, 
and of this no elass has a monopoly. 
The error of Americans is rather that of 
being too laborious, too much bent on 
money-getting, and on working upward 
upon the artificial seale of a stupid society. 
Yet we encourage the bosh about labor 
being despised by sume apocryphal aris- 
—_ 
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tocracy. This kind of talk will do well 
across the water, but is as absurd in the 
mouths of our orators as poems on sky- 
larks from our bards. 1 saw in a very 
good newspaper the other day an editorial 
article not only extolling labor in the ab- 
stract, and laberers in the concrete, but 
dealing tremendous blows, lunging keen- 
est satire, showering terriblestsarcasins at 
a portion of the community charged with 
contemptuously looking down on the ** la- 
boring classes.’’ Pray what and where is 
this class, that Barnum may secure it as a 
Who are not laboring classes, 

The clergymen, tlhe doctors, 


curiosity ? 

as a whole? 
thescholars, toiling far intothenight? Is 
it the banker, the Wall-street broker, 
dealing in millions daily; the merchant, 
burdened with a thousand orders to fill? 
There are “‘ non-laboring classes ’’ among 
the rich, loafing around the clubs, but 
more *‘ non-laboring classes’? among the 
destitute, loafing around the grog-shops. 
When we speak of the ‘** non-laboring”’ 
classes, we should mean a greater pro- 
the than of the rich 
in America, instead of the 
But these gentry 
as though it 


portion of poor 
reverse, 2S 
demagogues pretend. 
prate about ‘* the masses,”’ 
were complimentary to be measured in 
avoirdupois, or viewed, like inorganic mat- 
ter, in the lump. They proclaim that 
labor is scorned in America, when we know 
it is honored, or, rather, is a matter of 
course. On the first page of the ‘* Daily 
Demagogue,”’ which thunders editorially 
on this theme, you will occasionally find a 
romance whose plot is the marriage of an 
** honest laborer ’’ into a supposed labor- 
despising class, the moral being that by 
this stroke he can quit his previous calling. 
This is an odd way of asserting the ** dig- 
nity of labor’’; but novelists are priv- 
ileged. The most desperate disgust at 
labor is that evinced by persons who, hav- 
ing gathered money and reputation through 
unusual expertness at plumbing or car- 
pentry, renounce their skill at an early 
day, so far as personal toil is concerned, 
and grow dyspeptic and penniless in of- 
fice chairs, while watching the fluctua- 
tions of real estate, dabbling in which 
they consider to be dignified and lucra- 
tive. But possibly it is not to such classes 
that the spokesmen for the dignity of la- 
bor allude. 

Touching the eight-hour revolt, it is of 
course no topic to be disposed of in a par- 
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agraph. Still, one reason, I think, for 
its repulse last summer, is that in our 
country most employers have been em- 
ployees, and know how much work at 
their trades they used to stand, and were 
glad to stand, for the sake of rising in 
life; while many employees mean to be 
employers, and know how much work 
they can stand, and are willing to stand, 
to compass their purpose. And, speak- 
ing more broadly, it seems to me there 
never is likely to be in America the de- 
gree of bitterness between richer and 
poorer classes that we observe wherever 
the wall of caste and birth is well-nigh 
unscalable. Most of our industrious poor 
aim to be rich, or to help their sons to 
become so; most of our rich have been 
poor—they or their fathers or grandfath- 
ers before them. Our rich, as a class, 
therefore, can understand and sympathize 
with the just complaints of the poor, bet- 
ter than the rich of most other lands; and, 
on the other hand, they are less likely 
to be deceived by, or to yield to, commu- 
nistic nonsense. The industrious poor, 
having a covetable career always open to 
them, can hardly ask for government pre- 
miums on remaining poor; nor, proba- 
bly, will they, against what they account 
their future interests, seek to barter the 
present American spirit for one discour- 
aging the extra exertion now habitually 
made in youth, with the view of provid- 
ing extra comfort and honor for age. 


A QUERY. 

White the horse distemper was raging 
throughout the continent, every device, 
as we all remember, was tried as a sub- 
stitute for horse power: there were dum- 
my engines wherever city car tracks would 
hold dummy engines; there were ox- 
teams in thoroughfares, and single steers 
hitched to express wagons; there were 
hand-carts, dog-carts, goat-carts, go-carts, 
carts pulled by men or pushed by men, 
while strings of harnessed men even drew 
street cars: and for one such trip, as I 
know, sundry passengers paid a dollar 
each, or sixteen times the usual fare. 
Now, with this desperate resort to trouble 
and cost in order to avoid walking he- 
tween office and home, the question arises, 
Where were the velocipedes? Not one of 
these vehicles appeared in a crisis adapt- 
ed to show them off to the greatest advan- 
tage. Yet two or three years ago ten 
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thousand of these wheels were revolving 
in all cities, cisatlantic and transatlantic, 
alike in London and Paris, in New York 
and New Orleans. 
flicted with velocipedomania; caricatu- 
rists mounted their figures on a pair of 


Society was then af- 


wheels to procure them notice ; there were 
night-schools and day-schools for the ve- 
locipede ; rival patents in velocipedes ; 
races and tourneys with the mettlesome 
velocipede ; illustrious professors of the 
Frossard, for example, not 
much heard of since Forbach, where he 
lost all his champagne, was once thought 
sure of a lofty niche in history because he 
had taught the Prince the velocipede. 
What has become of all this yelocipe- 
dality? In the late hour of stress, pray, 
what was this broken reed, this wretched 
ally, this false friend, this Grouchy among 


velocipede 





locomotive artifices, doing for mankind? 
In what obscure corner, stable loft, old 
junk shop, did it skulk out of view, and 
basely seek to escape the draft? When 
all other devices were volunteering for 
service, or were impressed into it, this 
braggart of yore was refusing to take a 
turn with the rest. Considering, I say, 
the former panegyrics on the instrument, 
and the numbers of men who spent twen- 
ty, fifty, a hundred dollars for a wheel, and 
thirty, fifty, 2 hundred hours in learning 
to make it roll without eapsizing, is it not 
a satire on the follies of the day, on the 
shallower sensations of society, on the 
rage for ephemeral novelty, that at the 
moment velocipedes could be really useful 
they were all out of circulation? They 
were even scarcer than horses. Where is 
the vast throng of gallant riders that erst 


whirred through the avenues on their 
then fashionable hoops? Not one of 


them ventured to show himself in public 
bestriding his circular steed when velo- 
cipedes had fallen a few months out of 
vogue. Dandies would as soon have rid- 
den a rhinoceros down Broadway, or been 
carried in a palanquin—in fact, would 
gladly have bought elephants and hired 
bearers, had Indian customs been the go. 
But because, forsooth, it was no longer 
decorous to travel on the glowing axle, 
they left their flying tires to rust in ear- 
riage-houses, and footed it during the 
horse disease, that it might be fulfilled 
as it was written by Ovid, si rota defuertt, 
tu pede carpe viam. 

Purp QviLiset. 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS. sections. Speaking of the locomotion of 
Proressor E. S. Morse of Cambridge crustaceans, Professor Morse showed how 
read at Dubuque a highly interesting pa- the lobster either crawls forward with its 
per on the ‘* Locomotion of Animals,’ il- legs, or leaps backward with its tail. As 
lustrating his remarks by drawings on _ the eyes are on the tips of long feelers, the 
the blackboard. By his remarkable dex- animal can look over its own shoulder in 
terity as a draughtsman, using both taking a back leap. With insects, as 
hands, Professor Morse elicited warm ap- with birds, if the wings are small the 
plause from his audience, and from our flight is rapid, and vice versa. The 
summary of the paper it will be seen that grasshopper has sundry organs of locomo- 


— 


in word-description he is no less felici- tion. If that insect loses a leg, after ¢ 
tous. He first treated of microscopic ar- few vain attempts at jumping it never 
imals, which move through water by tries to jump again. The cheese mite 
means of cilia or oars. Though as shape- hops by coiling head and tail together, 
less in repose as a lump of wet glue, yet and then parting them with a sudden 
they can make any given part of their or- snap. ‘The locomotion of fishes and frogs 
ganism serve as stomach or digestive or- having been fully illustrated, the snake 
gan. They will also assume temporari- was next considered. It moves by means 
ly shapes that favor locomotion, or will of scales, whieh are thrust against the 
throw out arms to seize upon food, and ground by motions of the ribs. If set on 
then relapse into shapelessness. That a smooth surface, the snake can make no 
curious creature, the jelly-fish, was next progress. The variety of functions per- } 
described. This animal moves, not by formed by the muscles of birds, and the 
means of muscular exertion, but by the singular shapes of their bills, adapted 
contraction and expansion of several in- to their various modes of feeding, are re- 
dependent cells. The star fish, with ally wonderful. The arms become the 
mouth in the centre of his body, eyes at organs of flight, and the bones are bridged 
the end of his arms, and a series of suck- and trussed and modified so as to give the 
ers fur locomotory purposes, pulls himself requisite power. The tendons naturally 
forward by attaching these suckers to close the toes when the weight of the body 
whatever object lies before him in the rests so as to bend the leg; thus the bird 
ocean bed. ‘The fresh-water mussel drives rests securely on its perch. Hence, also, 
a long foot fast into the sand; the foot the fowl always shuts its toes as it lifts 
then contracting, the shell is drawn after them, because bending the leg draws the 
it. Another fresh-water shell-fish propels tendons. ‘The modification of the arm of 
itself by rapidly darting out its foot and the bat still leaves it an organ of flight. 
contracting it suddenly. The scollop In the lower vertebrates we have simply 
swims by opening and shutting its valves, fins; going up step by step, the loco- ) 
forcing out the water. The cuttle-fish, motory function at last disappears. ‘lhe 
which has two broad fins behind and sev- higher the grade of animals, the 
eral long arms in front, pumps water out greater the power of the arm for other 
forward, swimming backwards, though it purposes than that of locomotion. The 
has also a forward movement. The devil- monkey uses the arm and hand fora great 
i fish, which in many respects resembles the variety of other purposes, such as for 
} sea-anemone, is not at all like the cuttle, feeding itself, and the female monkey 
maugre Victor Hugo's well-known de- holds its young to its breast by means of 
scription. Professor Morse next consid- its arms. At last with man the arm be- 
ered the locomotion of worms. These comes a cephalic appendage, and is no 
have little bristles on their sides; by longer used for purposes of locomotion, 
these the forward part of the body is held unless, indeed, he drive a hand ear. 
fust, and then the other portions contract- Step by step among the lower animals we 
ing, the whole bedy moves forward by may trace the improvement of organ and 
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of function, until we reach its highest de- 
velopment in a species where only the 
lower limbs are employed to carry the 
body, and the upper become exclusively 
the servants of the brain. 


SURE TEST OF DEATH, 

To learn with absolute certainty whe- 
ther a person is dead or not, Dr. Hugo 
Magnus suggests the following simple 
method. ‘Tie a strong ligature tightly 
around a finger or toe of the supposed 
corpse, and if life is still present a redden- 
ing, which grows gradually darker until 
it becomes a bluish red, will oceur in that 
portion of the member beyond the con- 
stricted point. Where from exposure or 
tuil the skin of the finger has become very 
much thickened, a toe may be selected. 
On the other hand, if life is extinct no 
change in color will ensue. The bluish 
coloration of the nails so often seen on the 
dead body, and also in certain cases of 
blood disease, need not be regarded as 
any source of fallacy ; for after the appli- 
cation of the ligature, as long as life re- 
mains in the body the whole of the limb, 
from the place of constriction to the ex- 
tremity, will be uniformly blue-red ; but if 
the coloration do not take place, or only 
occurs at a circumscribed spot, it can 
with certainty be concluded that the 
spark of life has vanished. 

The deep-seated arteries carry blood to 
theextremities ; the veins, which are more 
superticial, return the blood toward the 
heart. By the ligature the backward 
flow of blood is arrested, when, if still 
circulating, it continues to pass into the 
constricted extremity through the arteries, 
and there accumulating gives rise to the 
The object of 
the above proceeding is simply to ascer- 
tain whether the blood still circulates, as 
the complete stoppage of this function, 
according to Dr. Magnus, is positive proof 
of death. 

It is recommended in the application of 
this method that the large limbs, such 
as the arms or thigh, be not chosen, 
because the necessary amount of con- 
striction cannot be so readily obtained, 
the numerous large, deep-lying veins of 
the muscles not being sufficiently com- 
pressed by the ligature. In case the fin- 
gers or toes are not available, the lube of 
the ear may be employed. 


peculiar color deseribed. 
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IS IRON WEAKENED BY COLD? 

In a former number we alluded to the 
experiments of Joule, Spence, and Fair- 
bairn, with 
frost on the strength of iron, pointing out 
that their results were opposed to the 
general belief in the weakening action of 
frost. 
has been furnished by M. Caron of Paris, 
the results of whose observations on the 


reference to the effects of 


Further evidence to the same effect 


fracture of car axles, have lately been laid 
before the Paris Academy of 
He finds, in every case, that the break is 
due to the bad form of the pieces or the 
faulty nature of the iron ; and denies that 
bar iron becomes crystalline and brittle 
under the influence of winter cold. This 
denial is based on the following experi- 
Several pieces of good bar iron 


Sciences. 


ments. 
were exposed for four months in an ice 
factory to temperatures varying from 0 
deg. to 19 deg. Others were allowed to 
remain throughout the cold of last winter 
exposed to a temperature of about 20 deg. 
in the open air. M. Caron then caused 
the pieces to be broken, both in their cold 
state, and after the temperature had been 
In no 
case was there any appearance of crystal- 
lization. Iron of inferior quality was 
found to behave differently, its brittleness 
being perceptibly increased through ex- 


raised several degrees above zero. 


posure to cold. M. Caron’s conclusion is, 
that when a bar of iron breaks through 
vibration, or sudden shocks, and the fract- 
ure presents a crystalline appearance, this 
condition was present previous to its being 
used, and is attributable to faulty manu- 
facture, and not to usage or cold after the 
process was completed. This appears to 
account for the frequent breaking of car 
rails in winter. At this season, when the 
ground is frozen, the rails are much more 
liabie to shock than in summer, and being 
made of inferior iron, as it is notorious 
that many of them are, breakage under 
the increased strain is the natural result. 





EFFECTS OF COMPRESSED AIR. 

Ir will be remembered that when lay- 
ing the foundations for the piers of the St. 
Louis bridge the workmen suffered greatly 
from the effects of compressed air, a pecu- 
liar form of palsy resulting of which 
many died. To carry onthe work, it was 
found necessary to the 
gradually as the men entered the excava- 


raise pressure 
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tion, and decrease it with equal slowness 
The 
subject has recently been brought to the 
attention of the Paris Academy of Sei- 
ences by M. Bert, who states that when 
the compression has been carried to the 


as they emerged into the open air. 


extent of eight atmospheres sudden transi- 
tion is fatal to animals, and particularly 
less 
not 
necessarily mortal, are very serious. It 
has been found, therefore, by experience 
that men, having worked under a coin- 
pressed atmosphere, should not be allow- 
ed to quit it except very gradually, and 
under full precautions as to the effect 
produced upon them. M. Bert recom- 
mends, where the pressure is equal to five 
atmospheres, that two or three minutes 
be allowed for gradual return to normal 
When it is higher, more time 
allowed; and at nineteen at- 
five minutes per atmosphere 
should be Death is certain if 
the pressure is reduced more rapidly than 
this. 

The autopsy of animals killed by sud- 
den transition that the spinal 
marrow is reduced to nearly a fluid condi- 
tion. The effect is supposed to be pro- 
duced by the gases becoming absorbed 
in the blood under pressure; and that 
when this is removed, they disengage 


to man; and that, even in cases of 


compression, the injuries, though 


pressure. 

should be 
mospheres 
allowed. 


shows 


themselves with violence, disturb the cir- 
culation, and produce a sort of general 
paralysis. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF HY- 
DROPHOBIA. 

Mr. Grorcr Fremine, President of the 
Central Society of Veterinary Medicine 
(England), in a work on ‘“ Rabies and 
Hydrophobia,’’ brings facts to show that 
rabies or canine madness is very rare in 
extreme temperatures—the tropics and 
the polar regions—while it is of frequent 
occurrence in the temperate zone. It is 
specially prevalent in Europe, and there 
it is growing in virulence, and in the fre- 
quency of its manifestations. France, 
Germany, Northern Italy, and Holland 
exhibit most cases of rabies, while it oc- 
curs but rarely in Spain, and is almost 
unknown in Portugal. In England the 
number of cases has heen steadily increas- 
ing since the beginning of the present 
century, ‘‘so that,’’ says Mr. Fleming, 
‘if recourse be not had to measures of 
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general precaution, England will have to 
suffer as much from this terrible disorder 
as France and Germany.’? The author, 
in view of the epizootic character often 
assumed by rabies, rejects tle contagion 
theory as insufficient, and holds that the 
Mr. 


Fleming also maintains that not only the 


disorder springs up spontaneously. 


saliva of rabid dogs is poisonous, but also 
their blood, and that by inoculation with 
the latter the disease may be transmitted. 
A very important section of the work 
treats of the symptoms of rabies in vari- 
ous species of animals, as well as in hu- 
man and 
great precision all the degrees of mad- 
ness in the dog, from its inception to its 
termination by death. Finally, the pre- 
cautionary measures to be taken when 
first the disorder manifests itself are set 
forth in such a manner as to be under- 
The work was lately pre- 
sented to the French Academy of Sciences 
on behalf of the author, with a very com- 
plimentary notice, by M. Bouley. 


beings ; distinguishes with 


stood by all. 


PROTECTIVE MIMICRY. 

**Can a bird influence the color of its 
eggs protectively ?’’ asks a writer in ‘‘ Na- 
ture.’’ Mr. Thomas H. Potts, a resident of 
New 


observations of his own as having a bear- 


Zealand, contributes the following 


Late last summer a 
wounded bittern, which was kept within a 
of a pale 
bluish-green color, precisely like a heron’s 
egg, the normal color of the bittern’s egg 
being an olivaceous buff, in harmony with 
the half-faded leaves of which its nest is 
built. Possibiy the wound or the confine- 
ment caused the change the 
writer, however, conjectures that we may 


ing on the subject. 


grassy enclosure, laid an egg 


if color ; 


have here an instance of a bird giving to 
its eggs the color of surrounding objects, 
as a means of protection. In support of 
this theory he refers to Baldamus, vol. I., 
p. 508, for an analogous case. Mr. Potts 
next inquires whether the eggs of the 
cuckoo are ever approximately colored 
like those of its dupe for protective purpo- 
ses, and gives a case in point. In the nest 
of a blight bird (Zosterops lateralis) were 
found four eggs, one of which was in size 
and shape like that of the small cuckoo, 
though in color it resembled the other 
three. Mr. Potts has handled hundreds 


of the eggs of the zosterops, but has never 


seen one like the egg 


in. question. If 
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now the small cuckoo laid this egg in the 
suspended nest of the blight bird, we may 
suppose that it did so to secure it against 
But as the open 
cup-shape of the zosterops’s nest would 
disclose to the owner the marked contrast 
between its own blue-green eggs and the 


reptilian egg-robbers. 


greenish-dun egg of the parasite, the lat- 
ter would resort to protective mimicry. 
The same writer gives an interesting case 
of sound-mimicry. 
many days on a river bed he frequently 
heard sounds like those given out by the 


While camping for 


red-biil, but that wader was nowhere to be 
seen. At length he found that the sounds 
came from the piopio. A pair of red-bills 
can put a hawk to flight, and the piopio 
mimicked the ery of that bird as a protee- 
tion against theenemy. Finally Mr. Potts 
cites another case of mimicry, viz., the 
imitation of the cry of the common tern 
(a sturdy protector of its young) by the 
gray warbler. 


A NEW MINERAL. 
At the last meeting of the American 
the Advancement of 
Science Professor Foote read a paper on a 
new mineral, which he first came across in 
1867, while inspecting a collection of min- 
erals in the possession of one of the traders 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He was 
then unable to obtain a piece of sufficient 
size for thorough examination, but in 1868 


Association for 


succeeded in finding itin abundance on the 
shore of a small island, which lies off the 
mouth of Nespigon bay, the largest bay on 
the north side of Lake Superior. Here it 
occurs in the amygdaloid trap, associated 
with laumonite, prehnite, quartz in the 
varieties amethyst, agate, and carnelian, 
copper, datolite, and calcite. It is found 
massive, banded with different shades of 
dark green. 
tion, water, silica, iron, lime, suda, and 
alumina were found to enter 
composition. ‘‘ The physical characters of 
the mineral,’’ Professor Foote, 
**seem to me to be so marked as to be 
sufficient to indicate a new mineral, and 
this also is the opinion of Professors Gus- 
tave, Rose, and Des Cloiseaux, as well as 
many others to whom I have shown it. 
On account of its hardness and toughness 
it is susceptible of a high polish, and may 
be used as a gem. I propose the name 
zonochlorite, from the Greek zona, a 
band, chloros, green, and lithos, a stone.”’ 
9 


In the chemical examina- 


into its 


says 
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THERMOMETERS FOR STOVE OVENS. 
A WRITER in the 
makes a sensible suggestion as to the use 


** Prairie Farmer" 
that might be made of the thermometer in 
the kitchen. People talk about ovens as 
being hot, quick, or slow; but these terms 
have a different meaning for each indi- 
vidual. The writer proposes to have a 
thermometer in the oven, which will reg- 
ister exactly the heat. 
furnished, something like rational diree- 


With an oven so 


tions may be given as to the heat and 
length of time required for the proper 
cooking of articles of food. The writer 
also speaks approvingly of an oven with 
a door of glass, which allows the cook to 


see at a glance how the process goes on 


POST-VACCINAL INOCULATION, 

In a long dissertation read before the 
French Scientific Congress, Dr. Papillaud 
recommends small-pox inoculation, after 
vaccination, as a preventive of epidemic 
small-pox. He maintains that vaccination 
alone affords sufficient. immunity against 
infection from sporadic small-pox; but 
when the disease has become epidemix 
vaccination is not enough, indeed is of 
little Nor will 
avail, for even after a second introduction 
of the vaccine virus into the system, the 
The au- 
thor, therefore, recommends as a safe and 


value. revaccination 


subject is liable to be attacked. 


sure preventive, the employment first of 
vaccine, and afterward inoculation, the 
purpose of the vaccination being to remove 
the danger that might otherwise attend 
the introduction of the small-pox virus. 


CAUSE OF MIASMATIC FEVERS. 

M. Bouestra claims to have found the 
cause of miasmatic fevers in a minute al- 
goid vegetation, which yields an abun- 
dant crop of spores, that float about in 
the atmosphere of miasmatic localities 
This vegetation develops slowly in pure 
waters and at low temperatures, but rap- 
idly in the heat of the sun and amid de- 


composing organic material. It floats 
upon the water, as an iridescent film 


when young, and its spores are found in 
the air near marshes, being most abua- 
dant in warm weather and after a rain or 
during a fog, and least so in a cool, dry 
atmosphere. According to this and kin- 
dred views, miasm should be most abun- 
dant during the hot weather of summer 
which dves not cvincide, in this country 
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at least, with the prevalence of intermit- 
tents; these being most common during 
spring and fall, or at the times when we 
are underguing the transition from cool to 
warm and warm to cool weather; the 
times also when, from carelessness or inat- 
tention to dress, we are most likely to ex- 


pose ourselves to the influence of cold. 


RAINDROPS AND RAINBOWS. 

Accorptnae to Kolbe, the size of the 
drops in a rainstorm essentially modify 
the character of the rainbow that may be 
furmed, He shows this by a squirting ap- 
paratus, which produces three kinds of 
drops simultaneously : the first large and 
easily recognized as drops; the second 
small, and whirling at first among each 
other, then falling in parallel directions 
to the ground; the third very fine, and 
forming thin clouds of spray, which rise 
in the air. In the last no trace of a rain- 
how can be observed, even in a darkened 
chamber into which a ray is admitted ; 
the second kind give a bow (blue and or- 
ange), distinetly visible at a distance of 
three feet, but more distinct where the 
drops fall parallel than where they whirl 
together ; the large drops give a bow with 


much livelier hues. 


RAILWAYS AND CHOLERA. 

An eminent French physician, M. Fer- 
nand Papillon, in an essay on Asiatic 
cholera, in the ** Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ 
asserts that the development of the Ku- 
ropean railway system is assisting the 
propagation of cholera. He praises the 
effective quarantine and sanitary regula- 
tions of the Turkish, Persian, and Egyp- 
tian governments, but shows that much 
still remains to be done, both to prevent 
the rise of cholera in its native home, and 
to check its spread into Europe. Pil- 
grimages are credited with preparing the 
conditions for outbreaks of the epidemic. 
Persia used to have her caravans of 
corpses, with one to two hundred dead 
bodies, often making journeys of 30 or 40 
days to some favored place of sepulture ; 
but these have been prohibited since 1867. 
The chief danger now threatens Europe 
from the side of Russia. Railways cannot 
be subjected to quarantine regulations. 


SELF-PURIFICATION OF FLOWING 
* WATER, 


Concernine the rapidity with which 





contaminations are got rid of by flowing 
water, Dr. Letheby asserts that sewage 
linpurities will entirely disappear in a 
flow of a dozen miles. If, he says, ordi- 





nary sewage, containing say one hundred 
grains of solid matter to the gallon, of 
which solid matter probably something 
like fourteen or filteen grains will be 
organic, be mixed with twenty times its 
bulk of ordinary river water, it will not 
contain, after a flow of ten or twelve miles, } 
a particle of that sewage discoverable by 

any chemical process. Dr. Parkes also 

believes that flowing water thus purities 

itself, but he does nut undertake to say 

how far it must run to make the process 

of purification complete 


ARTIFICIAL VOLCANOES 

A ViIENNESE chemist, Hoclistetter, has 
been experimenting upon the artificial 
pr duction of volcanic eruptions In inte 
ture. His process is based upon a certain 
property possessed by sulphur, in virtue 
of which that substance, when melted un- 
der the vapor of water having a pressure 
of three atmospheres, absorbs a certain j 
amount of the water, and then the latter, 
as the sulphur cools, escapes in the shape 
of steam. Thus, if you take a hundred- 
weight of sulphur, and subject it to the 
above treatment, when covling begins a 
superficial crust is formed; if then you 
make an opening in this crust, there will 
be a successiyn of explosions and emis- 
sions of steam and sulphur. In the course 
of an hour a cone will have been formed, 
having a diameter of ten or twelve inches 
at its base, and two or three inches in 
height, closely resembling the cone of a 
volcano, formed by the successive currents 
of lava 


SHADE TREES IN CITIES. 

THERE is @ communication on shade 
trees for streets in the ‘* Gardener’s 
Monthly ”” for November, which will be 
found to contain some practical hints of 
general interest. The elm is said to 
stand well the smut and smoke of cities 
Though it is slow of growth, it is a very 
vigorous tree, and with care will arrive 
at a sufficient size in a few years to afford 
a good shade. The European linden, a 
stiff, formal tree, is easily cultivated, and 
serves well fur ornamental purposes. It 





never attains to an inordinate size. The 
sycamore and cottonwood are very rapid 
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growers, but objectionable on many ac- 
eounts. The latter tree is remarkable for 
the beauty of its bloom and foliage. ‘The 
soft maple, though a slow grower when 
planted among bricks, still seems to flour- 
ish in the city; but not so the sugar ma- 
ple, the most beautiful of ornamental 
trees, which does not take kindly to city 
life. The silver-leafed poplar is a hand- 
some shade tree, but it is subject to be in- 
fesced by the borer. Planted among brick 
pavements, it will not send out suckers. 
The honey-locust would make an excel- 
lent shade tree, but its fruit will tempt 
b Vs to batter the tree with sticks. The 
catalpa, pawlownia, some of the hardier 
oaks, and ash-leaved maple might be 
planted in yards, to overshadow the 
street. They will not grow in paved 


ground 


CURIOUS CASE OF SPONTANEOUS COM- 
BUSTION, 

We have from France a well-attested 
ease of spontaneous combustion, the par- 
ticulars of which are thus given in the 
of the Academy of 


Science. On one of the hottest days of 


**Comptes Rendus’’ 


last summer, M. Wattier-Guérin, a man- 
ufacturer of Ribemont, happened to ob- 
serve a light smoke rising from an oaken 
beam which had for a considerable time 
stood in the courtyard of his premises, 


one end leaning against a wall. This 


beam was sume twenty feet in length and 


six by nine inches square, and stood per- 
fectly isolated, with the exception that an 
old well-cover made of boards, sheet-iron, 
and slates, leaned against it. On coming 
nearer, M. Wattier saw that the beam 
was on fire, but gave out no flame, the 
surface presenting the appearance of an 
extinguished coal fire. By blowing upon 
it, it was found to be burning vigorously. 
The fire did not commence at the lower 
extremity of the beam, but at the point 
where it came in contact with the well- 
cover. Thence it spread upwards, ad- 
vancing in the form of a V, and finally in-, 
velved the entire thickness of the beam, 
extending over ten feet in length. 


MOTIONS OF BINARY STARS. 

Ar the last meeting of the American 
Scientific Association, Professor Daniel 
Kirkwood, in a communication to that 
body, directs attention to an interesting 
statement made by Mr. Wilson before the 
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R yal Astronomical S wiety, to the effect 
that all the observations of the double 
stars constituting Castor since 1719 lead 
to the conclusion that the components are 
moving in hyperbolas, and consequently 
that their mutual relation as members of 


a system is only temporary. Phough 
not before suspected, tue existence of 
such a relation,’’ remarks Professor Kirk- 
wood, ** is not altogether improbable, As 
the sun in his progressive motion through 
Space compeis such cometary matter as 
may come within the sphere of his infla- 
ence to move about him in parabolas or 
hyperbolas, so two bodies of the same or- 


ht by their 


der of magnitude may be broug 
proper motions within such proximity 
that their mutual attraction shall cause 
each to move about the other in a hyber- 
bolic orbit. Such instances, however, 
would seem to be exceptions to the gener- 


al rule, as the motion of most binary 


stars is undoubtedly elliptic.” 


THE LAW OF PROBABILITY IN MENTAL 
EXERTION 

Ir a college were to announce in its 
prospectus that it would annually insure 
to its patrons such and such a percent- 
age of first honor men, such and such of 
second, and so on (not to speak of the 
dunces), perhaps most persons would re- 
ceive the assurance with a smile of inecre- 
dulity. And yet no problem in simple 
arithmetic is easier to work out than this 
of determining in advance the number of 
those among say a hundred students 
who will occupy the various grades of 
standing. At least, one would so conclude 
after rea ling Pr y)fessor Heinrich’s essay 
on the ** Law of Probability as Applied to 
the Determination of Mental Exertion,”’ 
read at the last meeting of the American 
Association. Adopting Quetelet’s method 
of ealculating probabilities, the author, 
before the annual examination, made an 
estimate of the percentage of the pupils 
in the University of lowa who should 
stand in the various grades of proficiency. 
The data for the calculation came, not 
from any knowledge of the students in 
question, but from the phenomena of av- 
erages as observed in numberless cases, 
and in various fields; and it will be seen 
that the results of the calculation and 
those of the actual examination agreed 
very closely. In the following tabie the 
first column gives the standing, the num- 
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ber 100, marking the highest grade attain- 
able; the second column gives the per- 
centage of students reaching the various 
grades, as shown from the examination ; 
and the third gives the same as calculated 


beforehand : 


Standing By Examination. By Calculation, 
100 3.0 3.0 
vs 1.5 5.0 
95 7.5 7.3 
v2 10.5 10.0 
89 13.0 11.8 
86 10.5 12.5 
83 10.5 12.5 
80 13.5 11.8 
77 7.5 9.0 
74 7.5 7.5 
71 6.0 5.0 
68 8.0 3.0 
65 3.0 16 


Mr. C. Metprum of Mauritius thinks 
that there is a periodicity of occurrence 
between West India hurricanes and solar 
spots. His observations go to show that 
the maximum of cyclone frequency is a 
year or two after that of sun-spots. 


Wuen different colors are mixed togeth- 
er, the result is not thedestruction ofany of 
the coloring elements, or their chemical 
combination. The microscope shows that 
the particles of each of the colors entering 
into the mixture remain entirely separate 
and unchanged. 


At the London International Exhibi- 
tion that has recently closed, Mr. Donald 
Nicoll exhibited a preparation of starch 
that after careful testing is pronounced 
superior to anything else in use for ren- 
dering all the finer textile fabrics incom- 
bustible. 


Ir is stated that a preparation, consist- 
ing of one part sulphur to twenty parts 
of refined colza oil, after undergoing a 
heat of from 130 to 140 deg. for an hour, 
furnishes an excellent lubricating mate- 
rial for machinery. The sulphur, being a 
poor conductor of heat, is thought to as- 
sist toa considerable degree in prevent- 
ing heat from friction. 


Wuerever nitric acid pollutes the air 
hy its vapors, as in sundry branches of in- 
dustry, all injurious consequences may be 
obviated by tie free use of ammonia. 
The vapor of the latter, combining with 
that of the nitric acid, forms a compound 
which is inodorous and innocuous. 


Tur famous cundurango, from which so 
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much was expected in the cure of cancer, 
is said to have derived its name from the 
circumstance that the condor, (cundur) 
when bitten by poisonous snakes, eats its 
leaves as an antidote to their poison; 
hence cundurango, signifying condor vine. 
Its use in Europe as a remedy for cancer 
appears to have been attended with very 
dvubtful success. 


Dr. Bavarp has analyzed the ink on a 
manuscript of the year 910, and finds that 
it is of a composition similar to the inks 
now in general use; and MM. Covpier 
and Collin have produced an ink which 
resists the action of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, chlorine, and bromine, though it is 
not proof against alkalies. 


Tue occurrence of violent electrical 
storms was noted in England on October 
14, from 9.30 morning to 1 P. M., and from 
10.20 p. Mm. to past midnight. On the 15th 
a still more violent storm prevailed during 
the same hours of the morning, and from 
7 p.m. to 9.05 p.m. On the 17th there 
were very strong currents from 11.20 a.m. 
to 12.45 p.u., and from 2.10 to 9 P. m 
Again, there was a storm on the 18th 
These storms are said by a writer in 
‘* Nature ’’ to be unparalleled in frequen- 
cy, intensity, and duration. 


Tue Vienna World’s Fair is to havea 
department for the exhibition of models 
of dwelling-houses, the object being to 
show how a private dwelling-house ought 
to be built. The models and drawings to 
be exhibited will show the rooms, kitch- 
en, cellar, ete. ; and the art of the joiner, 
cabinet maker, upholsterer, painter, and 
potter will also appear, side by side. It 
is expected that this department will sup- 
ply many useful hints for the construction 
of cheap, comfortable, and healthy homes 
for the working classes in great cities. 


M. Guicnet, of the Chemical Society 
of Paris, thus accounts for the black spots 
which often appear on textures dyed with 
cochineal. It has been supposed that 
these spots are owing to the presence of 
iron; but M. Guignet says that they are 
due to the formation of the carminate of 
calcium, or to the presence of lime in the 
water used in dyeing. Carminate of cal- 
cium is a black powder, soluble in water, 
and soluble, but not decomposable, in ni- 
tric acid. 




















‘‘Garero anD Lynette.” By Alfred 
Tennyson, D.C. L., Poet Laureate. With 


illustrations. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 1872. (16mo.) 


Gareth, son of King Lot and Queen 
Bellicent, reflects on his idle youth, and 
longs to become one of Arthur’s knights. 
He urges his mother to allow him to do 
so, and she grants his request, on one 
condition—that he shall go disguised to 
Arthur's hall, hire himself as a kitchen 
knave, and serve a twelvemonth and a 
day, thinking in this way to distuade him 
from his purpose. But he vows to obey, 
and sets out for Camelot, enters the city, 
and finds the King delivering doom on 
the judgment seat, and sending out his 
knights to right, the wrongs of his sub- 
Gareth to take 
among the kitchen knaves, and that his 
name may not be asked. His petition is 
granted, and he is delivered to the care 
The service is 


jects. prays service 


of Kay, the seneschal. 
hard, for Kay is of a churlish temper, but 
at the end of a month the mother of Ga- 
reth releases him from his vow, and he 
prays the King to knight him and give 
him the first quest, still keeping his name 
(now known to Arthur) The 
King says that Launcelot must needs 
know, and privately tells Launcelot to fol- 
low the young knight and see that he 
Lynette, a noble lady, 
now comes to the palace, seeking aid for 


secret. 


comes to no harm. 


her sister Lyonors, besieged in her castle 
by four knight-errant brothers, one of 
whom wishes to force Lyonors to wed him. 
He only delays his purpose that Launce- 
lot may be sent to do battle with him. 
Lynette, therefore, asks that Launcelot be 
Thereupon Gareth demands the 
quest, and the King gives it to him; but 
Lynette, thinking herself foully treated, 
in having a kitchen knave given instead 
of a knight, flees from the palace. Gar- 
eth’ mounts and follows her. Kay, the 
seneschal, against the advice of Launce- 
lot, mounts also to follow Gareth, to pun- 
ish him for his bold behavior, Gareth 
overtakes Lynette, who scorns him as a 
kitchen knave, and Kay, coming after- 
wards, bids him return to the hearth; 
hey fight, and Gareth overcomes Kay. 


sent. 
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Gareth and Lynette journey on together 
Lynette reviling Gareth, but Gareth treats 
Lynette with knightly courtesy. In a 
word, Gareth rescues a baron, a friend of 
Arthur's, from six thieves who were about 
to kill him, but Lynette still scorns the 
kitchen knave. 
of the besieged lady, whom Gareth res- 


They ride to the domain 


cues : 
And he that told the tale in olden times 
Says that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors; 
But he that told it later, says Lynette. 

This is a meagre outline of the argu- 
ment of Tennyson’s last idyl of the King. 
** Gareth and Lynette ”’ is intended to fol- 
low in the series the “ Coming of Ar- 
thur.”” 
Mr. Tennyson that we recall would give 


But no outline of any poems of 


even the faintest idea of their real charac- 
ter, for the essence of all his poetry lies 
rather in the manner than in anything 


else. It is not the story, but the expres- 
sion—the style—that is, with him, the 
thing. 
have been taken froma thousand sources. 


We have had them from good English 


main His plots and situations 


society, from Grecian legend, and from 
English legend—poems of medizeval love, 
modern love, ancient love, poems of re- 
ligion and morality and patriotism, La- 
dies of Shalott, Marianas, Telemachuses, 
Locksley Halls, 
Mauds, Talking Oaks, Lynettes, Gar- 
eths—but the main reason why we have 


Ulysseses, Launcelots, 


had them is not that Mr. Tennyson is 
so desperately enamored of the subjects 
themselves, but because they have sug- 
gested themselves to his fertile mind as 
Not that 
mean to say that all subjects are alike in 


convenient lay figures. we 
hismind. It would never occur to him prob- 
ably to take such a subject as Paracel- 
sus, for he is not interested in the analy- 
sis of character and its development, nor 
such a oneas Don Juan, but the limits 
suggested by his own interests have been 
sufficiently wide to permit him the posses- 
sion of an immense number of subjects ; 
and these he has taken rather for the pur- 
pose of enhancing therewith the glamour 
of expression than from a burning eonvie- 
tion of the necessity of finding some ex- 
pression fur the ideas contained in thei, 
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This inborn tendency to sacrifice matter 
to manner has always lead Mr. ‘Tennyson 
The * 


quite as full of them as this 


into extravagances. Princess ”’ is 


last idyl of 
the King, and it would be unfair to argue 
from the defects in this poem that the au- 
thor’s vein of poetry is beginning to run 


Certainly there are more than an 


dry. 
excusable number of obsolete and inecom- 


prehensible and queer words, of absurd 


terms of expression and grotesque tricks 


of style, in “Gareth and Lynette.’’ 


Knights certainly ought not always to be 


** shocking,’’ and ladies ** shrilling,’’ nor 


does ‘‘dislocation’’ strike us as a very 


Arthurian word, though ‘‘ spate,’’ ‘* ma- 
“ 


brewis’”’ no doubt are, and 


that 


vis,’ and 


we must confess when find a 


we 
verst beginning 
Nigh upon that hour 

When the lone hern forgets his melancholy, 
and make every possible preparation for a 
crisis, we do not expect to have our feel- 
ings outraged by having the verse end in 
this way : 
Lets down his other leg, and, stretching dreains 
Of goodly supper in the distant pool, 
Then turned the noble damsel smiling at him, etc. 
But we know already that Mr. Tennyson’s 
sense of humor was not well 
the less 
to write poems as nearly perfect as all 


develo] ed, 
and that he had none been able 
but a few of the greatest of his predeces- 
task to 
The merest tyro 


sors. It is indeed a thankless 
criticise Mr. Tennyson. 
in literature prove that 
the Lynette ”’ 


was utterly incompetent to do what he 


could easily 
author of ** Gareth and 
had undertaken, and that reading him 


But he 


Such poems, though they may be 


was a waste of time would be 
wrong. 
mistakes, are mistakes which would make 
the reputation of other men, and if we try 


he 


Mr. Tennyson by the standard which 
has himself set up and find him wanting, 
we can only regret the waste of so much 
genius and so much painstaking and con- 
scientious ability. 

Health, 


Book for 


** CALIFORNIA: for Pleasure, 
and Residence. A 
and Settlers.”’ By Charles 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


f admirable faculties for and habits of 


Ir ivellers 


Nordhoff 


observation, with energy, conscientious- 
ness, narrative and dramatic skill, qual- 
ify a man to convey accurate ideas of per- 


sous and places, that men is the author of 
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this book. 
formation. 
incognita, and yet it seems so through the 


It is a mine of trustworthy in- 
California is not exactly a lerra 


multiplicity of statements about it pro- 
ceeding from more or less interested mo- 
tives and addressed to lovers of the sensa- 


tional. For instance, we are told that the 
California climate is perfection, its scenery 
the grandest inthe world; that the Chinese 
are a nuisance or a benefit, according to 


at so- 


the prejudices of the informant; t! 
ciety there is at once the most polished 
brutal in the Our 
mind sways between restaurants superior 


and most universe 
to Delmonico’s and a social condition de- 
picted by Bret Harte, always wondering at 
seeing refinement and coarseness flourish- 
armonious combination. Mr. 
He lets us 


in Cali- 


ing in such hb 
Nordhoff clears away the mist. 
see that nature and human nature 
fornia are, as elsewhere, subject to condi- 
tions. C 
cording to locality. The Chinese, like other 


limate, as he states it, is variable ac- 


ministrants to people’s wants, seem not to 
be an unalloyed benefit tu the community 
into which they have found their way. 
He is disposed to be a little ecstatic on 
the scenery and society of California ; but 
considering that he cautiously limits his 
comparison with the rest of the world by 
the phrase ‘* that I have seen,”’ we have 
think that this favored 
attractive as it is in many respects, 


has not vet become the paradise of 


some reason to 
State, 
culture 
and of beauty. People who remain at home 
or who prefer to study humanity in Eu- 
rope need not feel, after reading his book, 
that their sesthetic or moral development 
wholly depends on emigration to Cali- 
fornia. 

Specimens of Mr. Nordhoff's narrative 
and dramatic ability may be found in the 
ss Pike,”’ 


entitled 


chapter in which he describes the 


a sort of white Bedouin; that 


** An old Californian Ranche’’; that de- 
voted to the Chinese and headed ** John”’ ; 
and in ** The Indians as Laborers.”’ 

Full of facts of material value, this book 
is equally suggestive in other respects 
One finds much in it over which he may 
We regret that we do not shhre 


the writer’s enthusiasm over the construc- 


meditate. 


tion of the Pacific Railroad, an enthusiasm 
centring on a purely physical success 
Thoughtful people are beginning to ques- 
tion gigantic enterprises, the incentive to 
which is wealth and the reward political 
power. Energy is laudable, but the motive 
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which excites energy must not be overlook- 
ed. We admire the ancient Roman high- 
way, but we do not overlook the fact that 
it was the avenue of conquest, and that it 
coexisted liberty. Our 
railway enterprises, whether so intended 


With a loss of 
or not, seem to end ina dangerous sucial 
power. ‘To prove this, need we cite our 
late experiences with Fisk, the frequent 
perturb:tion of financial matters caused 
by ** railroad kings,’’ and the corruption 
by them of legislaturs, a much more seri- 


ous circumstance ? 


Railroad corporations 
in our community very closely resemble 
and, indeed, repeat the performances of 
the 


equally energetic, and who contrived to 


feudal baron, who in his time was 
manage for his own purposes the property 
Worshippers 
of enterprise should not forget that mon- 


and interests of the people. 


not its 
“54 Kh 


street’? may be a good starting-point for 


sters in society as in nature are 
most admirable productions. 
material success, but we would not select 


it for the site of a memorial temple in 


honor of civilization. Our view of eivili- 
zation may be different 


We do not 


that it is founded on ** love of wealth and 


from that of most 


folks. admit, for instance, 


ownership.’’ On the contrary, accepting 
a Christian standard of civilization, and 
following ** loye of wealth and owner- 
ship ”’ to its logical conclusion, we should 
the 
tion being giving rather than acquiring, 
Qur con- 
ception of civilization is a true adjust- 


say that it was just reverse, civiliza- 


sharing rather than owni 


in 
£. 


ment of rights and duties based upon 
something better than property. 

Another problem provoking meditation 
Mr. Nordloft 
He says ** Jolin 


he has discovered America 


is the Chinese question. 
seems to be puzzled by it. 
is inevi able; 
and finds it a good country,’ and that we 


shall not keep hiin out of it. So much 


the better if he can be of service to us 
As an offset to the mischief, 
says Mr. Nordhoff, ** see 
structed in that which we 
right.”’ Would it not be weli to ascer 


tain whether ** Jolin ”’ is capable of cher- 


we must, 
that he be in- 


believe tu be 


ishing sentiments and ideas common t 
Listen to 
* Oh} 


) 
the Yankee or Caucasian race ? 

a good authority on this subject. 
na,’’ says M. Burnouf, ‘‘ contains practi- 
eal moralists and philosophers, but nota 
single metaphysician ; plenty of trades 


and empirical pursuits, but no scientilic 
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thought. Generalizations of an abstract 
nature escape a race of men to which the 
cerebral organ for this function is lacking. 
Hence it is that the metap!ysical concep- 
tions forming the essence of religion like- 
Wise escape them, it being as impossible 
to teach them to such natures as it is to 
procreate a lion from a Jamb and thus al- 
Mr. Nord- 


hoff himself furnishes testimony to 


ter the laws of generation.”’ 
the 
support of this theory; he shows the fu- 
tility of imposing the conceptions of civil- 
Al- 


luding with true poetic feeling to the old 


ized beings on uncivilizable natures. 


Roman Catholic missions on the Califor- 
nia coast, he thus speaks of the Domini- 
** What 
a pleasant sunny nook of the world they 
What wonder that they for- 
got (!) in this land of plenty and ease, of 


can friars who managed them 
vecupied ! 
eternal summer, of the orange, the al- 
mond, and olive, to inenleate upon their 
dusky disciples that dove of wealth and 
ownership which might have secured them 
No doubt they made 
happy communities; but the children of 


a future in the land. 
the missions never grew under their hands 
to the stature of men of our century.” 

‘“Toe Marsie Prorpuecy, AND OTHER 
Porms.”’ By J. G. Holland. 
Armstrong & Co. 1872. 

The reader who glances at the frontis 
this book will find 
calamity has there befallen Laocoén. 


Scribner 


piece of that a new 

To 
the ancient embarrassment of the serpent 
the publishers add that of a badly-exe- 
cuted wood cut; so chat we are now in 
doubt whether the Trojan hero suffers the 
more from the snake or from the en- 
eraver. 

Che first poem of this book, which gives 
its title to the collection, is a vigorous 
piece of blank verse, devoted mainly to 
the censure of Rowan Catholic errors and 
abuses. ‘The writer sets out to attend a 
fete at St. Peter’s Cathedral. Arrived 
there he watches the proce ssion of Roman 
nobles, who are uniformed as the Pope's 
guard, 

— while their double line 
With faultless curv 
And sways and sparkles up the splendid nave; 


loor, 


e enters the ope 


but soon disliking, as he puts it, 
To stautch his trousers kneeling to a man, 


he leaves the pageant ina splenetic mood 


and goes to the Vatican. He finds the 
sculpture galleries closed on account of 
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the holiday ; the text of his poem is with- 
in, the group of the Laocodn; but the 
poet is not hindered by the ‘* bolt of the 
museum.’’ We conclude that he had 
seen the statue upon some previous occa- 
sion; for though he is turned away from 
the door upon the féte day, three hun- 
dred verses about the marble group, with 
suitable moralizings, are the result of his 
walk. The main part of the poem is de- 
voted to contrasting paganism and Catho- 
licism—to the Roman and the Christian 
myths, as Dr. Holland considers the an- 
eient and the modern errors of religion 
that have striven these centuries past in 
the seven-hilled city. The Laocoon im- 
personates, according to him, 

Adam and his offspring, in the toils 

Of the twin serpents, sia and suffering; 
and he thinks that 

Perchance some leaf 

From an old Hebrew record had conveyed 

A knowledge of the genesis of man 
tothe Rhodianstatuaries. But the pagan 
and the Christian teachings, as developed 
in Rome, seem to Dr. Holland to have 
been quite ineffectual for good. He la- 
ments over the whole course of Roman 
Catholic history ; and he says to the mar- 
ble, 

Thou, to-day, 

Hast the same word for those who read thee 

well 
As when thou was’t created. Rome has failed ; 
Humanity is writhing in the toils 
Of the old monsters as it writhed of old, 
And there is neither help nor hope in her, 


Her iron hand 

Shrivels the manhood it presumes to bless, 
And wins a kiss from coward lips alone. 

That ** Christian Rome has failed ”’ is, 
in short, the main thing that Dr. Hol- 
land has to say in these verses. We have 
ealled them vigorous verses ; and yet they 
present an unusual paradox. While they 
are often ringing and readable and are 
likely to be widely read, they are eurious- 
ly devoid of original thought. There is 
nothing in this poem that we might not 
hear in half an hour’s talk with a secta- 
rian of Dr. Holland's school, and of aver- 
age intelligence. This very lack of origin- 
ality, while it spoils the book for the best 
readers, will make it the more popular 
among the class of readers for whom it 
was intended. Wemay say, indeed, that 
the poet is strictly the product of his 
readers; he reflects their culture and 





their lack of culture, he gives back to 
them their thoughts, their feelings, their 
familiar phrases and metaphors. If to 
hold up the mirror to the mental state of 
persons who consider Rome to be the 





mother of abominations be a laudable 
thing, then we have in ‘*‘ The Marble 
Prophecy ”’ an undoubted poetic success 
Among the twenty-two minor poems, 
which make three-fourths of the volume 
we find oceasional good things ; as in the 
lines on ** Song and Silence,’’ which are { 
among the best in the volume ; where the 
matron, taken to task for having given up 
her singing, says: 
I sang in my dream, and you heard; 
I woke, and you wonder I'm still; 
But a mother is always a bird 
With a fly in its bill. 
In the poem ealled ** The Wings,” 
there are effective lines as these: 
With mixed thoughts of rapture and despair 
He kneels betore her there; 
With hands together prest 
He prays to her with low and passionate calls, 
And, like a snow-flake pure, she flutte:s, falls, 
And melts upon his breast. 
But the most of these poems are fuller 
of self-conseiousness than of originality. 
The lines called ‘* Merle the Counsel! sd ) 


would not have been written had not ' 





nyson written ** The 'IT'wo Voices.”’ 
timations ’’ rings with mixed echoes of 


} 


Wordsworth and of Longfellow, and the 





verses on ** The Wings” transeride the 
sentiment of Cole’s series of paintings, 
now almost forgotten, which were sup- 
posed to describe is The Voyage of Life.”’ 
Here is a stanzaas prosy as Wordsworth’s 
prosiest, and more doctrinaire than per- 
haps any other stanza to be found outside 
of Dr. Holland’s own books: 
Honest and faithful, constant in his calling, 
Strictly attendant on the means of grace, 
Instant in prayer, and fearful most of falling, " 
Old Daniel Gray was always in his place 

Most of the poems have a religious or 
didactic turn and may prove edifying toa 
certain class of minds. But their readera 
will do well to ask themselves whether 
Dr. Holland’s verses will in any way en- 
large or instruct their thought. ‘* Timo- 
thy Titcomb”’ has in past time written 
well; but the present volume is not one 
which will increase his reputation. Writ- 
ten with more of a dogmatic than a poetic 
purpose, it will hardly commend itself to 
the reader who wishes to find poetry 
poetical. 























CONVERSATION AS IT IS. 

‘¢Owine to a press of matter, I shall 
not be to until 
next week,’’ said an absent-minded editor 
at a Thanksgiving dinner. 

I judge there was a mental repletion 
experienced by the editor of ‘* The Gal- 
axy ”’ last month, for my desultory chat 
(just a few nuts and trifles after the rich 
But a 
woman who loves to talk is not easily baf- 
fled, and after a month’s interruption I 


able insert the article 


repast) was almost crowded out. 


now proceed. 

And one word more on egotism, putting 
the private I too much before the public 
eye. Those who have little to do but to 
think of themselves and care for them- 
are the most tiresome people in 
in 


selves 
the world. 
sending warming-pans to the West Indies 


Better interest one’s self 


or in hemming handkerchiefs for Hotten- 
tots. 

I occasionally call, from a sense of duty, 
on an ancient maiden lady, whose whole 
life is one of introspection and untiring 
devotion to herself and her canaries. 

I knock at her door, for the poor crea- 
ture has no home but a boarding-house, 
and hearing a faint ‘* Come in,”’ 
face with a very insipid expression, three 
yellow (she 
** Quige’s Hair Dye’’), and pink ribbons 
floating from a very airy cap. 


see a thin 


curls on each side uses 
She really 
has been a great invalid, and is to be sin- 
cerely pitied, but why will she always 
exhaust and repulse me with her egotis 
tical details ? 

I never now inquire how she is, for the 
that should he 


is with her 


careless ** How d’ye do?’’ 
answered as briefly as possible, 
a question of vital importance, and she 
gives the exact state of her feelings at the 
present moment, and every sensation since 
you last saw her, as if she were under 
oath in the witness box, with an order 
from the judge to be as circumstantial as 
possible. 

But if I should be rash enough to say, 
** How are you to-day?” this is what I 
should hear: ‘* Thank you, dear, I am 
I think 
I must have taken a iittle additional cold 
in going through the hall, although you 
know how careful I always am. I usually 


not feeling quite as well to-day. 
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put on my Polish boots over my slippers, 
and throw my little checked shawl (the 
blue and white one you see on the chair, 
a present last Christmas from dear Mrs. 
Gardiner, who died so suddenly, you re- 
member, the 13th of February) over my 
even occasi ALLY 
But I was called 
down unexpectedly on Tuesday morning 


shoulders, and cover 


my head with a nubia. 


(was it Tuesday? seems to me it was 
Wednesday—no, Wednesday I staid in 
must have been 


my room—so, dear, it 


Tuesday), and | only wrapped that large 
gray cloak about me, and I have felt chilly 
ever since. I do hope I may be relieved 
soon, for you know how severe my colds 
always are. I had Jane rub my chest for 
fifteen minutes with camphor last night, 
and I shall try a warm bath and a strong 
dose of whiskey when I retire.’’ 


What can one do under such 
tion? §S 


inflie- 


‘lect an easy chair and a shaded 


an 


i! at stated 


corner, andsay Ah! and Indee 
Trying to repeat the a 


back wards is sometimes a relief. 


intervals, lphabet 
Very similar to this pre-Raphaelitish 
talk is that of the—what shall I 


them?—the circumlocutionists. 


eall 
They 
start on a story, or a personal experience. 
You see the dénouement in ten seconds 
but they imagine it is as great a mystery 
as one of 'Trollope’s plots. On they go, 
round Robin Hood's barn, up hill, down 
hill, zigzag, round the corner, cross-lots, 
back again; the terminus always in view 
—will they ever get there? The possibil- 
ity of such a benign event seems distant: 
the 
‘drags its slow length along.”’ 


narrative 
You try 
all 


the muscles of your mouth seem starched, 


like a wounded snake, 


to smile—result, an unmeaning grin: 


You snap your eyes hard, and try te as- 
sume animation ; the lids droop like lead. 
What you want to do is to rise and shout 
with Hotspur : 
Oh, he’s as tedious 
As is a tired horse, a railing wife ; 

I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill far, 


Worse than a smoky house 


Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me 

In any summer-honse in Christendom |! 

The brusque Dr. Abernethy, when rush- 
ing along a London street in great haste, 
was attacked by a garrulous old lady pa- 
tient, who doubtless combined circumlo- 
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cution and detail. S‘:e began her plaint. 
There was but one chance of escape. 
** Just close your eyes and open your 
mouth, madam,”’ said the desperate man. 
There she stood and stood, Waiting for his 
verdict, eyes shut, tongue protruded, 
while he darted past and left her to the ten- 
der mercies of a rapidly-increasing crowd, 

The bouok-agent who inlests small towns 
aud villages, bent on making his five or 
ten doliars per day, who will talk you 
blind and faint, and grow to the doorstep 
unless verbally kicked off, belongs to the 
same genus. 

The inveterate talker seldom listens ex- 
cept to himself. If you are quick enough, 
you may jerk in a sentence now and then 
as he pauses for breath or is loading for 
another shot. He never hears. 

You have to sit (you can’t stand it) and 
bear your favorite author ridiculed and 
misrepresented ; lies are stated as facts ; 
ideas are thrown out which rouse your 
mind to unusual action. You must speak 
or burst! If you brave the rapids, you 
may talk like one inspired—it is but a 
stick, nay, a straw upon the rushing tide. 
If you should fairly explode from rage and 
suppression, I doubt if there would be a 


cessation of the verbal torrent while the 


fragments were being removed. ‘The con- 
ceit of such talkers is inordinate, and de- 
serves to be rebuked. 

A man of this deseription was once 
babbling in the antechamber of Cardinal 


Richelieu to such an extent that he was 


at last entreated to be silent. ‘| talk a 
good deal,”’ said he, ** but I talk well.”’ 


** Half of that is true,’’ was the cutting 
reply. 

[ have heard of a Frenchman, very lo- 
quacioas himself, who was anxiously, 
wildly watching for an opportunity, how- 
ever brief, to interrupt his rival. ** If he 
spits or coughs, he is lost! murmured 
the unwilling listener 

There are talk whom every one re- 
Macaulay could talk by 
oceasional flashes of si- 


\W hen 


he and Sydney Smith met, they both talk- 


joices to hear. 
the hour, with ** 
len ‘e,”’ and no one vrew W “ary. 
ed with all their might. ‘* Oh, yes, we 
both talk a great deal,’’ said Sydney, 
**but I don’t believe Macaulay ever did 
hear my voice. Sometimes, when I have 
told a good story, [ have thought to my- 
self, ‘ Poor Macaulay, he will be very 
BOITY sume day tu have missed that.’’ 
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But the witty divine had no notion of 


talking for display, and was never jealous 
of competition. He talked because he 
could not help it, but was never pleasant- 
er than when otlers assisted to keep up 
the ball. On the oceasion of the first at- 
tempt to bring him and Theodore Llock 
tuzether, Mr. Lockhart arrived with the 


infurmation that Mook was priming him- 


self (as was his wont), at the Athenzwum 
Club, with a tumbler or two of hot punch. 


** Oh!’ exclaimed Sydney, ‘if it comes 


to that, let us start fair. When Mr. 
Hook is announced, aunvunce Mr. Smith's 
punch,”’ 

Cliesterfield’s rule was: ‘* Pay your own 
reckoning, but do not treat the company.” 

Swift's maxim was: ‘* Take as many 
half minutes as you can get, but never 
talk more than half a minute without 
pausing, and giving others an opportu 


nity to strike in.”’ 


But | am drifting into conversation as 


So right about! Face! 
To use a Hibernianism, the worst talk- 


it was. 


ers are those who don’t talk at all, and 
are so lileless and unsuggestive that they 
shut one’s mouth on every theme. Such 
persons wre invited to parties, dinners, 


and picnics, because it would never do to 


omit them ; but they have a more chilling 
influence than the death’s head at an 
Kzyptian feast, inducing a bad state of 
temper instead of profitable anoralizing, 
and | long to inquire after one of the usual 
pauses if they are fond of rats fricasseed, 
vr are devoted to spruce gum, or if their 
paternal grandfather died of lockjaw ; any- 
thing to stira ripple en the stagnant water 
Their representative name would be ** ‘The 
Dummy.”’ 

Then there are the Snarls, who not 
only can’t talk, but are angry with thos 
who can, They expect you to amuse 
them, and then wonder that you are will- 
ing to make such-a buffoon of yourself. 
You really have an excess of animal spirits. 
They sit like automatons to be entertain- 
ed, and mentally sneer at your efforts, 
while they ‘‘damn with faint praise.”’ 
This class is especially exasperating 

Tie Slanderer is so obnoxious that 
one recoils as from a venomous serpent 
from a discussion of that kind of talker. 
You know tae dear old lady who spoke 
well of every one, and was tested by her 
daughters as to her opinion of the devil 


** You must acknowledge that he is ver) 
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industrious,” 


The Greeks showed their due apprecia- 
tion of slanderers by giving them a name 


with devil. And 


certainly give them the credit of being 


synonymous we can 
economical, as they make a little scandal 
go a great way, and rarely open their 
mouths except at the expense of others. 
The with a for 
mimicry and no idea of honor, is about as 
bad. Old Fuller, the quaint and wise, 
said, ** He that will lose his friend for a 
jest deserves to die a beggar by the bar- 


heartless wit, talent 


gain.’? While in such a savage state let 
me speak of those frank people who feel 
it to be their duty and privilege to tell 
you the whole truth, and more than the 
truth, on every possible occasion. 

If thin, you are not long for this world; 
if stuut, your great-aunt Jane died of 
dropsy, and such things run in a family ; 
if there is a sore spot in your heart, it is 
probed and poked with a knife that is 
cruelly blunt. What is the use of telling 
a lady that she looks positively haggard 
or distressingly flushed, or of saying to a 
maiden slightly passée, ** Why, my dear, 
did you know you are absolutely going to 
have a bald spot on the top of your head— 
These pe ple 


are ‘always treading on your gouty foot, 


just the worst place, too!”’ 


or talking in your deaf ear, or asking you 
to give them something with your lame 
hand, showing up your weak point,”’ ete. 

[It is neither gratifying nor cheering 
to hear that your new silk fits abomi- 
nably, or that your new boots make your 
feet look broader than usual. Human na- 
ture can’t bear these truths with equa- 
nimity ; and tact is as necessary in this 
world as talent. Momus was driven from 
Olympus for indulging in a little roguish 
raillery upon the works of his compeers. 
Neither gods nor mortals can endure un- 
If a 


‘* Tell me truly, is my bonnet becoming ?”’ 


sparing criticism. person 


says, 
or ** ismy moustachean improvement ? "— 
above all, if an author, especially a poet, 
‘ 


axks you to” criticise fearlessly ”’— re- 


member that you are on dangerous 
ground; a bombshell is just ready to 


‘Take care ! 

Most of us are like the old bishop in 
** Gil Blas,”’ 
ew that he was failing, and that his ser- 


burst. sSeware ! 


who complained to his neph- 
mons seemed dull and prosy ; but the mo- 


ment the ingenuous young man assented, 
he flew into a rage and exclaimed, ** You 
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said the charitable dame. 
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lie, you dug; you know I write as well as 
| ever did!” 

I'he ** Pamp”’ is a pleasant creature for 
an unsophisticated person to encounter. 
It is the old st 


vreenhorn. 


wry of the gambler and the 
He or she, and I'm afraid it 
is usually a she, is determined to worm 
out your inmost experience. 

You are the victim of a silly hero-wor- 
ship; your sister eloped with that hand- 
some hostler ; your secon { cousin died of 
delirium tremens; your father, as a wid- 
ower, Was rather spooney on a fascinating 
grass widow ; your brother was badly jilt- 
ed. The 


burst of gushing confidence from the wily 


insidious attack begins by a 


Pumpist, who seems to be turning her 
heart inside out, but tells nothing. How 
you are led on! such sympathetic re- 


On and 
on till you spin the whole yarn, and re- 


skilful questions ! 





sponses, Si 
} hses, 


gret how bitterly when the spell is over. 
What a crowd of vampire bats have | 
evoked. 

[hen the Bores must not be omitted—a 


large family: the perpetual punster, Ww ho 


doesn’t dream that his proper place is in 


the hospital for incurables ; the pugna- 


cious and the passive, those who always 


agree and those who never agree—egq ually 
ing; the eternal story-teller, who 


’ 


enragin 


5 


has a fatal facility for being ‘* remind- 


ed’’; the man with a hobby; the travel- 
ler who has been everywhere and wants to 
tell you all about it at one interview ; the 
vender of startling conundrums, which 
you the 
croaker, ** who would cast 2 damper on a 


are not allowed to give up; 


funeral.’? Sydney Smith calls these last 
the lem n-sq ueezers of society —** pe ple 
who act on you as a wet blanket; who 
see a cloud in the sunshine, the nails of 
the eoffin in the ribbons of the bride, pre- 
dicters of evil, extinguishers of hope; 
who, where there are two sides, see only 
the worst; people whose very 
the mil 


Saxe has writhed under such 


vOK curdles 
k and sets your teeth on edge.”’ 
an inflic- 
tion, and writes about it, using his pen as 
a sulety valve 


Again I hear that creaking step ! 
He’s rapping at the door 
Too well I know the boding sound 


That ushers in a bore 


He reads my daily paper through 
Before Ive seen a word; 

He seans the lyric (that I wrote), 
And thinks it quite absurd, 








He calmly smokes my last cigar, 
And coolly asks for more ; 

He opens everything he sees 
Except the entry door ! 


He talks about his fragile health, 
And tells me of the pains 
He sulYers from a score of ills 
Of which he ne’er complains ; 
And how he struggled once with death, 
To keep the fiend at bay ; 
On themes like those away he goes, 
But never goes—away ! 


I mean to take the knocker off, 
Put crape upon the door, 
Or hint to John that Lam gone 
To stay a month or more, 
I do not tremble when I meet 
The stoutest of my foes ; 
But Heaven defend me from the friend 
Who never, never goes ! 
The Slangy set amuse me. ‘To be sure, 
a week ina lighthouse with one of them 
would be a direful doom; take a dozen 
words and phrases from their vocabulary, 
and they would be as mute as fish; but 
they are diverting for the nonce. 
At the seaside this summer I met four 
pretty girls, who had every probability 


{ 


in their favor for a long life and a merry 


one, but still a mortuary uncertainty 
seemed to be hanging over them all. 
Every other minute came this phrase 


from their rosy lips, ‘* I shall die! ’’ with 
a wondrous variety of elocutionary effect. 
**] shall die’ 


rising inflection ; 


—accent on last word and 
** T shall die ’’—prolong- 
ed circumflex; ** [ shall die ”’ 
**T shall die ’’ 

One of them occasionally tried 


—explosive 
orotund ; —decided falling 
inflection. 
the interrogative form, ‘* Won’t you die?”’ 
with an indescribable air of gush and in- 
cipient idiocy. The limits for this set are 
from the schoolboy, who tells you if you 
were to hear the fellers talk you couldn't 
understand half they said, to the young 
married lady whose stock of ideas is lim- 
ited. uni- 
versal, and in a proper degree rather use- 
ful. Schele de Vere says that we speak 
English but talk American, and I confess 
to a liking for 
charming words which carry so much 
wildfire wrapt up in them.”’ 

Akin to this jolly, offhand class are 
the Glibs, who are always ready with 


But slang is to some extent 


some of the ‘* rabble- 


their verbal pyrotechnics, never more than 
fire-crackers, or at the most a Catherine’s 
wheel; but how they do sputter and fizz 
and scintillate, their tongues hung on 
pivots. These women, for Glibs are inevi- 
tably of the feminine persuasion, do much 
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good and little harm, and are to be thank- 
ed for their untiring efforts. Many a sol- 
emn-faced scholar has been lured from 
Greek roots and stupid metaphysics to 
listen to their merry clatter, so full of life 
and frolic and sunshine ; many a fastidi- 
ous old bachelor, who imagined he was 
Waiting for some Juno of a woman, has 
been hopelessly charmed by their spark- 
ling swirl of smali talk, and made the 
better for it. 

lt is especially important for a woman 
to study the art of conversation, to learn 
to entertain or listen, as suits the mood. 
Young says: 
A dearth of words a woman need not fear, 
But ’tis a task indeed to learn to hear. 
In that the skill of conversation lies ; 
That shows or makes you both polite and wise, 


There have been many witticisms utter- 
ed and written upon woman's yolubility. 


You remember it is said that Mme. de 
Stael found a deaf and dumb man, who 
was introduced to her in joke, one of the 


best-informed and most agreeable of men. 


Syd—L quote so much from this au- 
thority that in future [ will say D. S. 
(the Divine Sydney), because S$. 5. might 
be mistaken for an allusion to Sabbath 
schools or Sands’ Sarsaparilla—D. 5. says 
that tha 
mere frame itself is respected fur what it 


if men outlive their faculties, 
once contained; but women (such is their 
unfortunate style of education) hazard 
everything upon one cast of the die: when 


No human 


creature gives his admiration for nothing ; 


youth is gone, all is gone. 


either the eye must be charmed or the un- 
derstanding cratified. A must 
either talk wisely or look well. Mrs, 
Browning, whom all women should know 
and love and honor, gives her ideal of a 
= Lady 


woman 


true woman's 


Geraldine’s Courtship ”’ 


conversation, in 


Then we talkeI—oh, how we talked ! her voice, 
so cadenced in the taiking, 
Made another singing—of the soul! a music 
without bars ; 
While the leafy sounds of woodlands, humming 
round where we were walking, 
Brought interposition worthy-sweet, as skies 
about the stars. 


In her utmost lightness there is truth—and often 
she speaks lightly ; 

And she has a grace in being gay, which even 
mournful souls approve ; 

For the root of some grave earnest thought is 
understruck so rightly 

As to justify the foliage and the waving flow- 
ers above. 
Kate A. Sanborn. 























— Wuetae_r it is best, on the whole, to 
leave the prevention of fires to govern- 
ment, or whether fires would be more 
carefully guarded against if the govern- 
ment left the subject to the operation of 
private interest, is a question of haute 
politique which has not received so much 
attention, apropos of the B ston fire, 
as might have been anticipated. We 
half expected to see in the Democratic or- 
gans that the real lesson of the Boston 
fire was the danger of government inter- 
ference with individual affairs. But it 
was perlaps too obvious that the occasion 
was notauspicious, In truth, the fire has 
shown, so far as anything can show, that 
the operation of private interests is capa- 
ble of having a directly opposite effect to 
that which it ought to have, if the safety 
of society depended upon the adoption of 
the principle of laissez-faire. In strict 
Democratic theory, the prevention of fires 
through the regulation of buildings ought 
not to be a department of government at 
Whenever a house or store is built, 
are the 
deepest interest in its being absolutely 


all. 

there two persons who have 
fire-proof—the owner and the insurer. 
Clearly, if anything in the world is pro- 
tected by the operation of private inter- 
ests, it is buildings in large cities. Why, 
then, should government have any control 
Unfortunately for the 
theory, however, the event of the Boston 
fire showed that private interests had not 
only not prevented the erection of the 
most dangerous buildings in the heart of 
a great city, but had actually encouraged 
their erection. The Mansard roofs and 
chimney elevators would never have been 


over the matter? 


put up at all, if the insurance companies 
had declined to insure or charged heavy 
rates, as it isclear that they ought to have 
done, on the most elementary business 
principles. But instead of seeing that ab- 
solute security was their only safety, they 
were induced in the scramble for custom 
to insure worthless buildings. The own- 
ers, knowing that they could get insur- 
ance in one office if not in another, and 
with the same reckless disregard of ulti- 
mate consequences, went on building fire- 
trap after fire-trap. It seems, then, in 
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this case, that neither the operation of 
the interests of insurers, nor of owners, 
had any more effect than the building law ; 
and indeed that private interests, so far 
as they affected the result, had tended 
for years in Boston to increase the dan- 
ger. The whole case might be ealled ‘Sa 
puzzle for Democrats.’? ‘The consistent 
non-interference man would no doubt say 
that the reason why private interests do 
not operate tou prevent the occurrence of 
general conflagrations is because the ex- 
periment has never been tried; that we 
have been taught so systematically to rely 
upon government to protect us from fire, 
that the idea of protecting ourselves has 
not entered our minds. No one ean say 
that this reply is not satisfactory; for 
now the insurance companies are 
decide what they 
long ago—how 


even 
holding meetings to 
ought to have decided 


much insurance rates ought to be ad- 


vanced in the case of such inflammable 
buildings as caused the partial destrue- 
So, in the end, private 
interests may do the work allotted to them 
by the theory. But even the consistent 
non-interference man will admit that-this 


tion of Boston. 


reasoning looks, in the light of the facts, 
One thing is evident, that 
if neither the self-interest of owners nor 


very abstract. 


insurers, nor the general sense of danger 
in the community, can be relied upon to 
protect us against recklessness in build- 
ing, the best thing we inhabitants of New 
York to betake ourselves to 
prayer, for human aid there is none. 


can do is 


— Looxrne at the Boston and Chicago 
fires from another point of view, they 
may be said to illustrate the general un- 
willingness of the American people to pay 
for skilled intellect. That one man is as 
fit as another to be a judge, a steamboat 
captain, a legislator, a railroad president, 
the head of a fire department, oran archi- 
tect, is a belief perhaps not consciously 
formulated, but none the less religiously 
acted upon by nine-tenths of the suitors, 
passengers, insurers, and real- 
estate owners in the country. In a pioneer 
society this is natural enough. In the 
bush in Australia, or in the *‘ far West "’ of 


voters, 
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fifty years ago, it was impossible to make 
that careful discrimination which a high 


state of material civilization demands. 


Men must be had, and every man must be 
put to some use. In such a society there 
could be no minute subdivision of labor. 
Every one must in turn perform the va- 
rious duties which in a erowded commu- 
nity are better performed by specially 


trained cl The life of the emigrant 


and his family, who found themselves 


quite capable of acting as their own farm- 


ers, bla 





smiths, tailors, shoemakers, 


hitects, 


and 
necessarily fosters that perni- 


builders, « schoolmasters, 





clergymen, 
cious vanity and distrust of professional 
education which is now bringing upon us 
of build- 
itself in this 


speculative era set in 


so much calamity. The system 
has established 


ce the 


ing which 


country sit 


may be described as a part of the general 


contract system which invaded so 


When 


has 


many other departments of life. 


it became evident from the example of 
Chicago that speculation in land in the 
neighborhood of growing cities was likely 
to hecome an important business, eapital- 


ists hegan to find their account in buying 
for the 


of ke ping it, but to seeure the profit 


large pieces of land, not 


purpose 
which would inevitably accrue through 
the increase of population. 


talists then 


Other capi- 
hought the land in smaller 


pieces; and then the contractor—the 
builder—made his appearance. The build- 


er is a man very like his twin-brother, 
the railroad contractor, generally of poor 
educati who has worked his way up 
from the position of hod-carrier (as the 
other from some similar occupation), with 
the firm belief of the self-made man in his 
in the fu- 
ture of the city in which he happens to 


own power, with a great faith 


live, and with one sole object in life— 
When he gets it, he will 
use it well; give his tithe in charity, 


money-getting. 


rent his pew in church, give his sons and 
daughters what some friend of his—per- 
haps the railroad contractor—tells him is 
a good education, and, innocently imbuing 
them with a strong distaste for a life of 
labor, a suspicion that their father and 
mother are not all that they themselves 
raay become, will live and die a respected 
Mean- 
time, however, there is only one way to 


and contented member of Society. 


obtain these desirable ends, and that way 


is to become rich. 


Having great faith in 
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the future of his city, and having acquired 
during his academic hod-carrying days, 
and his professional schooling as a sub- 
contractor, a knowledge of the intricacies 
of the brick and mortar market, he sees 
clearly that the way for him to become 
rich is to build houses, and to build them 
as cheaply as possible, and sell them as 
To build houses that 


shall be fire-proof, or convenient, or safe, 


dearly as possible. 
it concerns him very little: what he must 
do is to build houses that will sell. They 
must look substantial perhaps, but there 
is no need of their being substantial. If 
by scrimping a party wall or an iron 
column of an inch or two here, or putting 
on wooden cornice or roof instead of an 
iron or stone one, he can save a few hun- 
dred dollars, he may be relied upon to do 
it. As for employing an architect to esti- 


mate the durability of materials, the value 


of supports, to give beauty or finish to the 
whole, he has no idea of doing anything 
of the kind. and 
he must build cheap houses. He has a 
reat contempt for architectural kn 
re, too, as being impracticable, 


Architects cost money, 


} 
Wi- 





and de- 


rived from books, he having been for 
years a successful builder without any 
knowledge of architecture, and with a li- 
brary of the narrowest dimensions. That 


he is entirely without justification in his 
contempt we by no means say. Quite as 
discouraging a picture might be drawn of 
the profession of architecture as of the 


building guild. Asa body they are eith- 


er destitute of that practical experience 


which must form part of a good profes- 
sional education, or if they have practical 
experience they have it at the expense of 
the theoretic instruction which is equally 
eculative 
e build- 
| ar- 
chitect—the architect who gets contracts 


There is the s; 





indispensable. 





architect as well as the specula 
er, and there is besides the ~P litiea 
from city governments, and has a lobbyist 
for a partner (a character which has no 
doubt his counterpart in the other fra- 
ternity). Indeed the typical architect of 
the last generation was the inspired car- 
penter, who with a little leisure for study, 
and a taste for reading, discovering to his 
surprise that there was in existence a pro- 
fession which stood to his calling in the 
same relation in which engineering stands 
to bridge-building, determined at once to 
join it, and became an architect by the 
simple means of calling himself one. It 
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is only of late years that any really pro- 
fessional spirit has been developed among 
the architects of this country, and it is 
devoutly to be hoped tiat it may grow. 
We must take the 


that both speculative builders and specu- 


into account, too, 
lative architects are natural products of 
the state of society in which they live, 
and that they would not contract for an- 
that the 


general preference for cheapness to excel- 


other house or store were it not 


lence finds a market for them. They are 


perfectly right. The people do want 
flimsy houses and stores; they do want 
show, and not permanence; they are 


themselves all speculating, either in 
stocks, or polities, or law, or railroads, 
or religion, or reform, and a life of spec- 
ulation does not fuster a taste for perma- 
nence inany thing. A speculative society 
needs cheap houses and low rents, in or- 
der that it may have more money to spec- 
veneration 


ulate with. In former times, 


after generation occupied the same dwell- 


he construction of a house 


> 
t 
But 


interest of 


ing, and in t 
posterity is taken into consideration. 
how ridiculous to consult the 


building solid houses for 


posterity, by 
them to live in, or stores for them to buy 
and sell in, when we may just as well, with 
half the exertion and half the eare, by 
| them 


the interest 


some clever run at the cards, leave 


millionaires. Long ago, in 
of art, Ruskin called attention to the con- 
dition of architecture in London, point- 


ing out that the construction of the great 


blocks of modern buildings erected there 
by contractors was of the flimsiest de- 
scription, and that they could not be re- 


died upon to stand the wear and tear of 
time. The danger from fire was not so 
much in his mind as that of the destruc- 
tion of buildings from the weakness of 
their supports and insubstantial charac- 
ter of the 
have happened to Chicago and Boston 


walls. The calamities which 
show in a curious way the close connec- 
tion of the laws which govern society with 
art. Sham 
roofs and flimsy supports are as much for- 


those which govern wooden 
hidden by good taste as they are by the 
considerations of safety ; and if a taste for 
solid building should be developed by the 


sense of the danger to which we are ex- 
posed, it will not only be firemen, mayors, 
and owners of real estate who will profit 
by it, but lovers of the beautiful as well. 
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— THERE was no more remarkable fact 
connected with the Chicago fire of a year 
avo than the startling revelation it made 
of the public credulity. The stories which 
filled the air, and gained ready credence 
for the the 


city, were of that sensational kind which 


a week after destruction of 


are invented in newspaper offices, fur the 
sake of displayed headings, and 
hecause they 
that 
rk, that 


are be- 


lieved by newspaper readers 
must believe something. St 
the 


pétroleuses were firing buiidings, that the 


TLS 
Internationals were at w 
citizens were hanging men by the dozen, 
act of t 

n caused by 
atinosphere, that it 


red-handed in the eft or 
fire had b 
of the 

} 


caught 
arson, that the 
the condition 


had been governed by laws peculiar to 
itself, making its way directly in the 
teeth of the wind, and jumping about in 
frent leaps f half a mile at a time—all 
these assertions were vouched for at the 


time by anonymous writers, and eagerly 
up by the startled public. If it 
had not been for the 


oad fire in Boston, it may be d 


Cc ieht 


occurrence of a sea 


rubted 
cener- 


whether it would ever have been 


ally understood what the real causes of 


the Chicago conflagration were. Fortu- 


nately the Boston fire, coming so soon 
after the other, and happening in a com- 


munity 


containing a larger number of 
any 
other in the country, was uch more easily 
traced to Alth neh in the 
first ] 


usual 
competitive cries resounded tl 


thoughtful and sober people than 


its cause, 


excitement the newsvenders’ 


rough the 
air, they died away sooner than might 
have been expected, and the investiga- 


tion into the causes of the cal he- 


imnity 


The business part of Boston was 


oan, 
burnt because the business part of Bos- 


ton was recklessly built, and because the 


firemen were not on the ground soon 
enough, and because the horse disease 
prevented them from getting to the 
ground soon enough, and because of the 


incapacity of the fire department, and 
the presence at its head of a second-rate 
man, and because there was a wind, and be- 
cause the blowing up of buildings did not 
begin early enough, and hecause the mayor 
lost his head, and because there had never 
been any proper preparation on the part 
of the officials for such an event as a gen- 
eral conflagration. In short, there were 
several causes why Boston was burned, 
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the main cause being reckiessness in 
building, while the rest may be summed 
up under the comprehensive head—ap- 
plied to the conduct of government and 
inhabitants together—of gross negligence. 
Such, too, is the real explanation of the 
Chicago fire, and such will be the explan- 
ation of the burning of New York or 
whatever city goes next. In Chicago, be- 
sides Mansard roofs, and a worthless fire 
department, the government of the city 
had done all in its power to provide fuel 
gor the flames by moving within the fire 
limits a number of wooden shanties, in 


violation of their own ordinances. Al- 
though nothing of this kind had been 


done in Boston, the authorities had per- 
mitted, in spite of the lesson afforded by 
the Chicago fire, the erection of an inac- 
cessible wooden city on top of the other. 
When the fire came, they were helpless. 


— So much has been said of late years 
about the superiority of the municipal 
révime of Boston to that of New York 
(and the superiority we do not question), 
that it has, in fact, been overlooked that a 
city may be better even than New York, 
and yet be no better than it should be. 
The superiority in question has arisen 
from two causes, which are so generally 
understood that they need not be dwelt 
upon: the character of the judiciary and 
the absence of a preponderating Irish 
population, But though Boston 
never reached the condition of New York 
before the overthrow of the Ring, the 


has 


general direction in which municipal gov- 
ernment has been moving has been the 
long time. As Boston has 
heen steadily leaving behind her the New 
England 


since, when the population was pure na- 


same for a 


town condition of fifty years 
tive American, the customs of the inhabi- 
taunts simple, the power of the clergy 
great, the interest in muncipal affairs 
widely diffused, the duty of political ser- 
vice generally recognized and performed 
—as she has been steadily becoming a 
modern city, she has been acquiring all 


the vices of modern city existence. Her 
native American population has become 
engrossed in money making, to the 


neglect of all civie duties, her foreign 
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ci‘izens at the same time taking 
warmly to politics. The ward meet- 
ings have fallen into the hands of 


** professionals ’’ and their followers, the 
character of the city government itself 
has year by year declined, aldermen and 
common councilmen getting themselves 
elected to office to further private jobs, 
and log-rolling and wire-pulling gradually 
paving the way for the open sale of legis- 
lation. The taxing power has fallen inte 
the hands of an ignorant set of men, who 
manage it so badly that a custom has 
even begun to grow up among the richer 
Bostonians of changing their domicile, 
and effecting a legal residence in 
thinly settled country town, in order to 
escape the enormous imposts levied upon 
them in their ‘* domicile of origin.”’ This 
deterioration has found its way into the 


sole 


administration of the fire service, as into 
every other department of the govern- 
ment, and, curiously enough, the ery of 
** Reform ’’ raised in Boston within the 
past few years has had the effect of stimu- 
lating rather than stopping it. In the 
minds of such officials as manage the gov- 
ernment of Boston, New York, or Chi- 
cago, the only meaning of reform is reduc- 
tion of taxes, and this end they are quite 
willing to reach even at the expense of 
crippling the power of branches of the 
government the efficiency of which is 
essential not merely to tlie safety but to 
the very existence of the city itself. It 
has seemed to municipal authorities a 
shrewd device to reduce expenses by cut- 
ting down or limiting the revenue appro- 
priated to such services as that of Fire and 
Police. The 
inadequacy of the machinery for the pre- 


wn to the 


This was done in Boston. 


vention of fires was well kn 
head of the department; he asked for ap- 
propriations, and they were refused, in 
the interest of Reform. So itis indirectly 
in the cause of Reform that the business 
part of the city was burnt up and the in- 
surance companies ruined—a sure result 
of issuing vague political directions to 
It will be necessary 
to reform the intelligence and morality of 
the average mayor and alderman before 
we entrust them with the delicate task of 
being themselves reformers. 


incompetent men. 














